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TKc American gardener^a standi^d work, 
deding in careful detail with every aspect 
of cultivation from the amplest house- 
plant to the complete outdoor garden. This 
book reveals the interesting, if minor, dif¬ 
ferences in British and American methods 
of culture, and the inclusion of certain va¬ 
rieties of flowers and fruits not commonly 
cultivated in this country makes it a work 
of quite unusual scope and importflfce, 
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Foreword 





I never met Roy E* BUcs. I hsd never resd, bot had only heard 
about, The Book of Garden Magic when I was invited to go over the 
proofs of thus hcWt revised, amplified edition* Having done so, 1 feel 
almost as though 1 knew him and had added another to my many 
valued gardener friends. 

1 happen to have had some experience in the compiling of hord- 
culmral books, so 1 can realize and appreciate the long hoars, the hard 
work and the anremirting care that have gone into the making of this 
one. But in addition, this book tells unmistakably of the author’s per¬ 
sonal, first hand familiarity with the plants and pracdocs about which 
be has written; and of the keen interest and deep afFecrion he feds 
for all the beautiful and useful things that Nature has given us with 
which to make our gardens. 

1 do not say diat I agree with his every view and rccommendatiou; 
or that 1 might not do certain things differently than he has done them. 
But that G the joyful privilege of all gardeners: To have their own, 
pet methods of working toward a common goal, and to defend them 
valiantly in friendly discussion and debate. 

The important and significant thing is that we gardeners all have 
that common goal — greater beauty and happiness for mankind and 
the world through the cultivadon of plants in gardens. And k is not 
only a common goal. It is also a bond of interest and ^fmpatby for 
which we can be cverlasringly grateful* 

E. L. D. SEYMOUR 
Hormaiturai Editor, The Amerieen Home 

Hempstcao, N. Y. 

February, 1941 
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Garden Magic Marches On 

A Stipplemenfary Review 
of a Decade of Horticultural Developments 

It is a Utdc more than ten years ance **The Complete Book of Gar¬ 
den Magic” was published, and six years since I ^ the privilege <rt 
editing a revised edition. The continued populanty of the vojui^ is 
convincing evidence of Mr. Biles* success in pr^cnting^c m o 
formation amateur gardeners need in the way in which y^can 
make use of and benefit from it. It is so complete, and so defaiutejy a 
reflection of hit experience and personality, that it seems out o p ace 
to attempt to change or amplify it. However, it d^ s^^propn- 
ate at this time to review some of the progress that has been made 
in the gardening field during the past eventful d^de, even without 
hoping to duplicate his easy, readable style or his unique ability to 
pass along simple, detailed directions. Like any art inyolvmg ^ 
based upon the life sciences, gardening cannot stand still; it either 
goes forward toward b'ghcr standards and greater achicv^cnts, or 
it goes backwards. A survey of the recent trends,ideas, ai^ develop¬ 
ments that continue to make gardening truly magic^ proindes 
convincing proof, I think, that the movement has definitely tor- 
ward, and at a remarkable, encouraging, and inspiring rate. 

This supplement has been planned to follow in general ^ arran^- 
ment of subject matter as found in the b<»k, and set form m ^ 
Table of Contents- But it may not be possible to stick to this order 
exactly, since some discoveries, inventions or improvements rnay con¬ 
cern severil main subjects. Also, it can be hoped only m call ac¬ 
tion to some of the new techniques, materials, and appliances aboirt 
which further, detailed Information and instructions will luyc to be 
obtained from manufacturers, from bulletins and other publicatioiw 
of hordcuitural institutions for research and teaching, or trom cur¬ 
rent books and periodicals that deal with specialized fidds a^ activ¬ 
ities, Attention is again called to the advice in Mr. Bues Pref^ to 
generous use of the many plant, nursery, and seed catalog^ 
available in checking up plant descriptions, t^tur^ r^mmenda- 
ti p ns, and the new plant materials and gardening aids that are con¬ 
stancy being made available.” 

E. L. D. SEYMOUR 

HorticnltuTd Editor, The American Home 


Hempstead, N. Y. 
Febb-uaxy, 1947 



Preface 


This book offers thrle plane information that is 
new. Its chief claim to merit is the manner of 
presentation and its cootrihodon of some labor> 
saving methods evolved by the writer in his 
twenty-five years as an amateur gardener. 

The writer has made about every mistake that 
the poorest gardener can make or conceive, and 
therefore knows just how it feels. There is con¬ 
siderable repeddon in the book because he knows 
just how irritating it is to be referred back to 
some technical chapter when he is in a hurry and 
wants specific direcrions. 

L quote from the magarine “Flower Grower”; 
‘7t is a fact that the authorities are often not 
the best ones for beginners, or even average gar¬ 
deners, to go to for advice. Their informadon is, 
indeed, liable to be too brief. They take too much 
for granted, and cannot get the common scrub’s 
viewpoint. Then, too, they just don’t know the 
answers to many queSDons such as come to you. 
The reason is simple. The man who docs his 
work perfectly makes no mistakes, therefore, he 
does not know how to advise those who do. But 
the duffer who has blundered and found a way 
out, can tell others how to correct or avoid those 
same mistakes. That is why great men’s children 
so often fail to amount to anything, while those 
who would be classed as failures raise their dul- 
dren to be geniuses;.” 

This book ]s designed for the strictly amateur 
gardener, to help him avoid common mistakes 
(as above referred to) and get the most from 
the money and effort expended on hk or her 
garden. To attain these results, it is necessary for 
the reader to consider the book as a wdiole. To 


seize some information piecemeal concerning a 
single feature or phase of gardening is to invite 
disappointment. As the poet has said; "A little 
learning is a dangerous thing.” 

A thorough reading of Chapters 1, 2, 3, 17,18 
and 25 is essential to a full understanding of, and 
complete success with, the other chapters. Sug¬ 
gestions made in those just indicated may not be 
possible of fulfiUmenc at once, bnt any steps 
taken should be taken wdth a definite, general 
program in mind. Make generous use of the 
many plant, nursery, and seed catalogues avail¬ 
able in checking up plant descriprions, cultural 
recommendations, and the new plant materials 
and gardening aids that are constantly being made 
available. 

A number of poems heading chapters are 
quoted from memory and may be somewhat in¬ 
accurate, but wherever the authors txnild be iden¬ 
tified, credit has been given. 

1 vrish to acknowledge my indebtedness to the 
American Home Magazine CbrporaDon for per¬ 
mission to use the color chart on Page 100; to 
the Davey Tree Expert Company for the use of 
the method of filling over a tree; to the bulletins 
of The Ohio State University at Columbus, Ohio, 
and the authors of its bulletins; to the O. M. Scott 
Company, Marysville, Ohio, for the quotations 
from their magazine “Lawn Cara”; to the Agn- 
cultural Experiment Station at Wooster, Ohio, 
and its director, C. G. Williams; and last, but not 
least, to my friend—Jos. E. Ebertz, and other 
artists who drew the pictures and without whose 
painstaking work and patience this book would 
never have been published. 


ROY E. BILES 
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CHAPTER t 


Planning 


kijs af the jim ffir p^^r■d 9 nt 
Tbi leng 9 f the birds for fmrib. 

I tut ttoter God^t htart m « garden 
Tim mywhert tisf on Urtb^ 

A landscape gardener of wide experience said 
to me, “Folks are incercsted in pknts, but not in 
planting.” The reason so many people become 
discouraged in garden planning is that the in¬ 
structions arc sometimes found very confusing. 
One author!^ will say chat shrubbery borders, 
perennial beds, etc., ^ould be m straight lines 
upon a small lot. Others will say that the curved 
line lends beauty and informaliy. Tliese so- 
called authorities will then set forth an ideal 
garden pkn, and as the amateur studies it, he 
will find many things in the plan to be at vari¬ 
ance with experience he has had in the past. 
For instance, some plans which we 
study have shrubbery borders and 
perennial beds located in dense shade, 
lily pools are located under trees, etc., 
until the amateur becomes so con¬ 
fused that he abandons all pretense of 
planning or anempts to make the plan 
according to his past experience, Tlie 
result is that he clutters up Hs garden 
with many things which do not be¬ 
long there, and it becomes a number 
of disconnected features and plants 
rather rhan a haimoniotis plan. 

When we select our home we de¬ 
cide what we would like to have In 
the way of space and conveniences. 

We say we want hardwood floors in 
these rooms, this kind of tile in the 
bath, this kind of mantel in the living 
room, the walls shall be built of such 
and such a material, etc. In other 
words, wc assemble our desires either 
on paper or otherwise, making a list 
of the things in our home which will 
add to our pleasure or convenience. 

If our pocketbook holds out we get all 


these features into our house. However, if we 
find that we have not sufiicient funds to build all 
of the features into the house, we select the tines 
which we desire the most and place this informa- 
tion in the hands of the architect, who docs the 
best he can for us with the funds at hand. 

Now it would be a fine thing if we all could 
afford the services of a competent landscape 
gardener to plan our lot, TliLs is no doubt money 
well spent and will add to the pennanenr satis- 
facdoR and value of a home. However, if the 
ga^ener is unable or unwilling to make this 
onginaJ outlay and wishes to do the planning 
himself, he should take the attitude of the archi¬ 
tect about to dedgn a house. He should decide 
what features are to go into the garden, what 
are the needs of each feature, and then try to fit 



Wlut careful plMirung can d*. Here wt have a ™a Irom die Iuiqsc, 
* poul which (foes not cut tm die plan and Sihrubfeeiy *iKf flowed which 
grow in proper Jocatioiis. Rbododcnilmia flourhh in jpedalJy prepared, 
acid loU' clw m the house and rccmrion ^ncc a provided widiin 
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diern together in a ptan according to a few 
simple rules here set forth so that each feature 
will so far as possible get the proper location. 

Hera k a list of rhe things which the amarcur 
gardener is most likely to want in his garden 
design; 


Plant Interest 


Open Lawn 

Foundaijoft PUndng 

Fercnniak 

Annuals 

Dahlias 

Iris 

Bulbs 

Rose Garden 
Cliinblng Roses 
Rock G^en 


Water Garden 
Vines 

Flow^ering Shrubbery 
Trees 

(a) Fruit 

(b) Shade 

(c) Grove 

(d) SpecLmen 

(e) Flowering 


Utility 

Garden or Tea House 
Outdoor Laving Room 
Play Yard 
Drj'ing Yard 
Terraces 


Features 

Service Pbt 
Green House 
Propagating Bed 
Vegetable Garden 
Cold Frame 


Ornamentol 

Fences 
Trellb 
Gates 
Seats 
Walks 
Steps 
Vases 
Statuary 

These features arc all so desirable and the cul¬ 
tivation of each plant k so alluring that many 
gardeners, who start out to make a picturesque 
combinadoTi, end by cluttering up the plan with 
too much variety^ This k the most frequent and 
flagrant sin of the amateur, 

I was riding on a street car conversing with 
the coiiducror^ Passing an attractive scone and 
stucco house of about fourteen rooms he said» 
*^rm going to build in a few months and want 
that house in six rooinSv I want stone and stucco 
and a sloping roof just like that.” Nou' it hap¬ 
pened that I had designed the house and knew 
that the change of ske must completely change 
the lines and design, and while my conductor 
friend could get a charming stone and stucco 
house in rii rooms« he could not get that house 
in nmiarurep 


Sun Disk 
Globes 
Bird Baths 
Fountains 
Miniatiirc Garden 
Mirror Pool 
Bird Houses 


So It k with our garden, wc must fit die fea¬ 
tures to the lot and the pkndiig comprising sev¬ 
eral acres cannot successfully be reproduced, in 
mmiature, in a fifty-foot back yard. If you iit- 
tend to cover all your area with flowers^ shrubs, 
etc., the need of planning is [mnimized. But we 
mtist always bear in mind that the ideal garden 
represents a pleasing aspect from all points. 

Let us now consider the advantages of each 
feature and what is necesary for their success¬ 
ful growth. Beitr m naiid that the mfor/^mti&n 
giveti is f&r hcamn in the plan and that 
euJtnral direeii^ms appear elsenvhere. 

Open Ictwn^ It: has been said that the lawn is 
the canvas upon which you paint your garden 
picture. Nothing sets off the beauty of the fea¬ 
tures of your garden like a stretch of well-kept 
wcedless kwn. Keep it open in the center, and 
use it as a setting for the various other things 
of which your prden k composed. Kveept in 
extremely small plans, the lawn should dominate 
all other features. It should be at least two or 
three rimes the width of the borders opening 
on it. 

Foundation Planting: Planting around the 
foundation of the house is primarily for the pur^ 
pose of adding to or correcting house propor¬ 
tions. Most small hornet arc rwo stories high and 
the fact that they cover a Y^ty small ground 
area mak^ it hard for the architect to get the 
correct proportions between height and other 
dimensions of the house. Then, too, the con- 
tractor^ because he can save on the cellar exca¬ 
vation, secs the house higher than is necessary^ 
Wc, therefore, plant about the foundations of 
the house to make it look lower and wider* as 
well as to soften lines or to add a touch of 
decoraiion. 

Because foundation planting k an all year 
around feature, we use mostly evergreens and 
such shrubbery as will harmonise witiv them in 
summer, yet at the same rime give the decora¬ 
tion of their bark or berries in winter. 

Perennials and Annuols; While some of 
these flowers will grow in sett\ishade, the most 
generally successful location is open sunlight- 
On the small plan they are usually planted as a 
border along the property lines. The bed should 
be at least five feet mde (eight feet is better 
if you have room) and at least twice or three 
times as long as wide. 

Dahlias: Almost every gardener wants a few 
dahlias. However, these plants require quite a 
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bit of foou) and the tall stalks upon which the 
biotins ate borne are usually not very decora¬ 
tive. Many people handle them in a separate 
area devoted to them, like vegctid)lcs. Sometimes 
this can be located in back of some low gtow- 
hm shrubby or ocher plants, so that the tops 
oi the dahlias bearing the blossoms can be seen 
although the stalks are hidden. 

Iriss Iris are of so many kinds that it is very 
difScolt to speak of placing diem under one 


Rose Gordeni ITie best site for a rose garden 
is said to be an open space on the southerly 
slope sheltered to the north and east by higher 
ground, walls or hedges. The bed must not be 
too close to the wall or hedge and must have 
sunlight for at least half the day and air all 
around it. Con£ned rose gardens are productive 
of all the pests to which roses are heir, Roses 
need a well-Hdrained soil. The beds must noc be 
too wide or it will be necessary to cramp upon 



PVRAMIDAL OAK AT 
EACH REAR CORHCR 


SUNKEN GAROEN 
fOR A SRIAll tOT. 


Lfcmct FENCf 
ALV AROUND 


KEV to (»lA«TlNft 
SUNKErl OAHOEN. 
SIZE, laES X 


A other cmwdcd, fcirnfarmal doigncd tP rnmiailze the IskJc af space- Tlie jnCerctdnE ceaEol! 

fbttuo Isolds dwarfing by bting mnken U to 24 LncJsfs {according to tSe ere^ wmd}, bdow ihc 
hwn Borden an uarrovr aiul bakiice cadi ocher. 


heading. However, the most easily grown and 
generally tised variedes are adaptable in either 
semishadc or in the open. Of course, better re¬ 
sults are had in the open. They may be used 
as hJI-ins between beds or borders, as edgings for 
a drive or walk or as a temporary planting be¬ 
tween young shrubbery while waiting for it to 
obtain its proper growth. By using various kinds 
of iris, the blooming period may be extended 
over scverii months. .Many \'ariecies have the ad¬ 
vantage that their foliage stays green and sightly 
undJ severe frost. 

Bulbs: There are so many kinds of bulbs; 
each requiring a somewhat diiferenc position 
and flowering at a different rime, that we ad¬ 
vise the planner to read the chapter on bulbs 
before locating them in the garden scheme. 


them to cut the blooms or attend to them, thus 
undoing the effects of culrivarion. They will 
grow in any soil chat is not wet or soggy and 
where they have the sunlight for more than 
half of the day. 

Climbing Roses: An area of at least three 
square feet of ground should be assigned to each 
climbing rose. The same ground condirions ap¬ 
ply as in the rose garden. For succe^ul growth 
they should have the sunlight upon them for at 
least rwo-thirds of the day. 

Rock Gardens: If you have on your grounds 
a small natural slope, fairly well exposed to the 
light and sun, this is the place to locate your 
rock garden, A few stones placed as outcrop¬ 
pings will ^ke it look like a natural fonnarion. 
However, if this is not available, construct it at 
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the edge or bonndaiy of die lot, baddng op on 
the fence or dinibbciy. It is seldom chat a lock 
garden can be artistically located in the shape 
of a mound in the center of die yard. 

Water Garden; Water plants are easily 
grown and very adaptable. All they need is sun- 
ught and food. Unless you wish to coniine your 
efforts to very small blooms or to the plants 
which are rampant growers, it must be m the 
all^y sunlight. A little shade on the north 
may be had for background, but any shading 
dir^y over the pool will interfere with the 
number, size and health of the lilies themselves. 
Do not be misled by the many plans which you 
see pubUshed showing the pools in semishade. 
This is not the place for a water garden. In¬ 
formal pools may be used in connccdon with 
almost any feature but formal pools must be 
located very carefully so that they are in com¬ 
plete balance with the rest of the plan. 

Vines; Vines may be grown almost any¬ 
where. Many creepers will grow in the densest 
of shade. Ground carpeting plants will grow 
where no other plant can live. Therefore, if yon 
want to blot out any certain view or to cover 
any object, you only have to select the kind of 
vine which will grow in this locadon. 

Flowering Shrubbery: Flowering shrubbery 
is best planted as a border on the edge of the 
garden. Beds should be six to eight feet deep 
and at least twice or three times as Jong. Flower¬ 
ing shrubbery can be selected to grow in either 
shade or sunlight. The most popular varieties, 
however, grow best when they have sunlight at 
least half the time. 

TREES 

Fruit Trees of the larger size, of course, re¬ 
quire a considerable area. However, many dwarf 
fruit trees can be included at the edge of the 
vegetable garden or in the borders, "ftcy have 
the advantage of the blossoms in the spring and, 
given proper care, they will yield a fair amount 
of full sized fruit. 

Shade Trees 9ce td many uses to the planner 
of the small garden. They may be used to shade 
the front yard, to frame the house or for the 
outdoor living room. In planting shade trees, 
always remember that in five or six years they 
will make considerable growth and try to imagine 
what your yard will look like when they are 
fall-sized. A very nice way of handling shade 


In a smaU garden is to plant a group of trees 
in a Wild Grove. The planting of half a dozen 
trees, from six to eight feet apart, gives quicker 
and better results than planting one tree and 
waiting for it to grow to maturiy. Let the trees 
grow together and force each other up. Trim 
them where they rob together and injure each 
other and you will find the results are very 
sarisfactory. Of course, trim off the lower 
branches so they are considerably above yoor 
head. If you wish, you may cut out the 'weaker 
trees as they mature, leaving only the stronger 
ones for permanent effect. For even distribution 
of foliage and quick shade, th^ js to be highly 
recommended. &lect the easiest growing, health¬ 
iest trees for your ktcalicy. It is best to use one 
variety. The writer has had success with Eltn, 
Maple, Linden, etc. An interesting variation is 
to plant a white blossoming tree such as Wild 
Cherry, Wild Plum, Whicc-fFowering (Japanese) 
Peach, Pear, Apple, etc., with a Redbud (judi 
tree). TTicsc, planted on the edge of the group 
facing the lawn, will bloom together in spring, 
giving a beautiful effect. 

If the grove is in the comer of the lot, a screen 
or hedge of Rcgel Privet, Forsythia or such 
plants as grow in shade, should be used to in¬ 
sure privacy. 

Specimen Trees are used in detached positions 
about the plan for particular emphasb. For m- 
semee, on either side of the walk at the enttanoe 
or in some other detached position on the plan. 
However, they should never be set out m the 
middle of the lawn to spoil the effect. 

UTILITY FEATURES 

Garden or Teo House; This is one of the 
features which make the garden a real part of 
the home, makes it livable instead of just some¬ 
thing to look at. What could be nicer than a 
little house about eight feet square or larger in 
which could be placed a few benches or chairs 
for rest or the entertainment of friends. This 
house may be rustic if at a distance, but should 
match die architeemrc of the home if close by. 
Covered with vines or equipped with awnings, 
it will he a popular place with both children and 
grownup. It should be located some distance 
from the house and may be the objecdvc of die 
garden path. In planning, leave space for plant¬ 
ing of vines or shrubs so diat it may look as 
though it grew up as pare of the garden. 


The Outdoor Livtng Room is becoming in¬ 
creasingly popular. It used to be that the house 
was the home and eveiything oucude of the 
house was the out of doors. is the idea we 
got as children and it is sometimes very hard 
to break away from it. The first requisite of the 
outdoor living room b privacy. It should be 
completely screened by shrubbery from the 
entrance walk or drive. It may be located under 
the wild grove or under trees, arbor or pergola. 
It should contain a hammock and easy-chaiis; A 


door opening from the dining room or living 
room. It is often slightly raised to overlook the 
garden and may be paved with stone or brick 
and equipped with furniture like that of an out¬ 
door living room. 

A Gordon Service Plot; Wc describe in 
Chapter XVIII, Equipment, a garden laboratory 
or kitchen which contains the things useful for 
easy g^dening. It contains a vegetable garden, 
tool house, manure pit, cold frame, propagating 
bed and other features. Of course any part of 



water-proof box scat may be used to contain 
cushions or the hammock when not in use. If 
it is located in shade where grass will not grow, 
pave it or cover the ground with stone chips or 
pea grave] (sometimes called toipcdo sand), 

A Ploy Yard lor Children will save a lot of 
wear and tear on the rest of the garden plan. 
A sandbox, and room enough to pUy store and 
ocher games so dear to childhood may be pro¬ 
vided. Screen this off with a little shrubbery 
and have it within calling distance of the house. 

Drying Yord; The plans of many homes 
where washing b done frequently, feature an 
outside drying yard. However, a collapsible 
clothesrack or revolving device located on a post 
in an inconspicuous part of the lot serves this 
purpose very' well. TTien there arc the remov¬ 
able metal clothes posts which drop into sockets 
in the lawn to make this adaptable for drying 
purposes. 

Terraces; A terrace is usually immediately 
adjacent to the house, whence it b reached by a 


it may be adapted or the features may be worked 
in separately. 

A Propogoting Bed for growing a variety of 
planes will be found very helpful and economicaL 
In the spring it may be used for the raising of 
annuals which are to be transplanted to odicr 
locations, after which summer planting of peren¬ 
nials is compamrivcly simple. 

Vegetable Gorden; Aiany folks omit the 
vegetable garden because they think it is not 
worth while or is too much trouble. Even though 
small, it can be a very handy thing and a con¬ 
siderable convenience to the cook. In it may be 
raised some of the vegetables which quickly lose 
their flavor after being picked^ tomatoes, onions, 
radishes, lettuce, etc. And do not forget beets 
and carrots which are of such easy culture as to 
almost grow ^hemsclvcs. The vegetable garden 
^ouid, of course, be a thing to itself. Place it 
in a comer, or at the end of the lot behind some 
low-groudug shrubbery. Although it is ntw a 
part of the garden scene, it need not be un- 
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sightly. It may be developed along a formal or 
semifonnal pJm, with beds of vegetables sur¬ 
rounded by grass walks or separated by flower 
borders. Or it may be kept strictly utilitarian 
and made on the straight row system as de¬ 
scribed in Chapter XV. 

ORNAMENTAL ACCESSORIES 

It is not necessary to describe the list of oma- 
mental accessories previously given. However, a 


reason for wanting to sit on it. It should over¬ 
look same garden feature or be a place where 
the gardener can take a short rest from his la¬ 
bors. If of the more permanent or comfortable 
variety, it should be located in the shade, and 
be invidng, A trfflUi should be for the display 
of vines. Statuary must be used sparingly and 
be appropriate to the woodland or the garden. 
SuTt l^ls, Refiectijig Globes^ Bird Baths, Fpuji- 
tarns, etc., may be located by themselves as dk- 



few rules for their use should be carefully con¬ 
sidered before lugging them into the picture. 
They should not compete for attention with 
plants or planting. Remember they arc not the 
main part of the garden. They arc the acces¬ 
sories. They accentuate the beauty of the garden 
much as jewelry should be used to add to per¬ 
sonal apfHiarance, Overdressing in the garden is 
had caste, too. They should represent something 
connected with the garden. The iron stag and 
the hunting dog, as lawn ornaments, went out 
of fashion with the gingerbread ornamentations 
of the American home so much in vogue shortly 
after our Cavil War, 

Walks and Steps should lead somewhere. A 
gate should be an entrance or egress. If we 
place a scat somewhere, there should be some 


etnet accents. They arc usually placed upon 
pedestals, and care should be taken to place them 
substantially and usefully. A Sun Dial should 
be readily accessible as we must get very close 
to it in order to tell the time. It must be'placed 
in relation to compass directions, and the angle 
of the projection that casts the shadow on the 
dial must be regulated according to the latitude 
in which the garden is located. Therefore a dial 
secured in and adapted to a distant city may 
not show acem^tc time in your garden. 

Fountains arc used largely in connection with 
mirror pools or water gardens, but in, case a 
fountain has a pedestal or is part of a bird bath 
or similar bowl, the rule for locating the sun 
dials, globes and bird baths will apply to it. Bird 
Hcures are more for the purpose of attracting 
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our feathered frien<is than omamentationH, Any 
location of them in the plan should be made with 
a view to their maxiiuum use by the birds. A 
Mirror Fool is a small pool usually located flush 
with the surface of the garden or lawn. As a 
rule it has few or no water plants growing in ic, 
but is supposed to reflect the sky and the sur¬ 
rounding foliage. It acts in the garden much 
as the reflecting globe. This type, of course, 
may be located in the shade or seniishade, where 
waterlilies will not grow well. 


to see an admirably executed model of a casde, 
complete in every detail with drawbridge and 
towcis, directly by the side of a lovely example 
of a waterlily which is about half as large as the 
castle itself. All of these things are fine separately 
but they do not belong together. An interesting 
garden feature can be made by constructing a 
castle in a little plot by itself and surrounding 
it with miniature planes which tn comparative 
scale will be suitable for trees and other things 
usually found around a castle. Moss will do 



Miniature Gordens arc a suitable outlet for the 
person who is fond of modeling. In almost every 
garden coi\test xvheie a prize is to be awarded 
for excelleoce in gardening, the judges are be¬ 
sieged by amateur landscapers who construct 
intricate models of tighthonscs; castles, wind¬ 
mills, etc., and place them as features of a w'atcr 
garden or rockery. Some of these I have seen 
are so excellent as to call forth sincere admira- 
rion for the imagination and care shown in thdi 
construction. However, it is rather grotesque 


nicely for grass and the imagination of the con¬ 
structing genius will soon find other things ro 
make an interesting feature. 

MAKING THE PLAN 

Now let us carry farther into our garden 
planning the idea of an architect about to build 
a house. The architect knows that it is too ex¬ 
pensive to move around walls and schemes until 
the house assumes the shape which he has con¬ 
ceived in his mind. Thcrwoic, he sits down to 
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his drawing board and proceeds to draw plans 
to scale- 1 his means chat for every foot in the 
lengch of a room* he will use one-quarter of an 
inch or onc-cighth of an inch. This may sound 
intricate to the novice, but if you are sporty 
enough to try it, you will find that rhe awk¬ 
wardness you feel when yon first use the com¬ 
mon ruler for this purpose will soon wear away. 

In applying this rule to your garden plans, if 
your back yard is fifty by sixty feet and you 
wish to draw it to one-eighth inch scale, you 
will draw a rectangle 6% inches wide by 
inches long. You will find chat this will go 
nicely on a sheet of ordinary letter paper* If 
you do not have a square to make the comers, 
you may use the comer of another sheet of 
letter paper Having gotten che canvas upon 
which you arc going to paint your picture, you 
next take a few pieces of cardboard and out of 
these cut the various beds and borders which 
we are about ro use* 

If you have decided that your shrubbery bor¬ 
ders will be five by ten feet, you will cut it out 
of cardboard, making it of an inch wide by 
114 inches long. By shading it a hede bit with 
the pencil, it will appear darker than the outline 
of your yard which you have just drawn. Pro¬ 
ceed to do the same with your perennial beds, 
water gardens, rock garden and other features, 
then move them around on the plan tmtU you 
have them fitted. 

Make it seem as though you were a great giant 
working out the actud garden itself. Try to 
imagine what these feamres will look like when 
placed side by side. Try to remember differences 
in the height of the plants, where the sun will be 
in edrtain portions of the day and what plants 
will be shaded by other plants or existing trees. 

if you have trouble in understanding this 
method, ask some of your friends to help you. 
Alost men understand drawing to scale and a 
great many of them have fitted fumiture in their 
stores; offices or homes, by cutting out little 
cardboard pieces the right ske and shape and 
moving them aruund on the plan until they fit. 
Many five and ten cent stores and all stationery 
and school supply stores sell cross section pper. 
This paper is ruled into tiny squares each repre¬ 
senting one square fc^ot* By counting off the 
number of feet in width and length of your 
garden and marking its outlines you can then 
draw‘ in the various features without the use of 
a ruler. 


THE DESIGN 

Now for some sitnple ideas of designs 

1. Do not attempt too many features* The 
plan should fit the lot it is made for. 

2* If your lot is long and narrow, cut off the 
rear for special features and use narrow borders* 

J- If your lot is short and wide, use wide bor¬ 
ders and a shallow border along the rear of the 
property. A single row of shrubs is never as 
good as a broad beJt or a ^‘staggered'' row. 

4. Borders with straight or slightly curved 
edges will give an appeaiancc of length and 
greater scale. Sharp curves will dwarf the beds 
and lawn. A graceful curve is a broad one, bur 
it is impossible to adopt the plan of the park or 
estate in miniature for home grounds. Peninsulas 
or out-juttings of shrubs are used in large scale 
to break up long tiresome lines; they only cut 
up the smali plan. Keep the curves simple and 
easy. 

5. The hnmao eye has been trained to demand 
balance. A certain amount of bulk along one 
border or in one comer calls for a corresponding 
planting or bulk opposite. Even the most in¬ 
formal planting must have balance. Draw an 
imaginary line (called an axis) down the center 
of your planting. Lawn on one side should ap¬ 
proximately balance the area of lawn ou the 
other side and so we should weigh, as nearly as 
possible, shrubbery border against percruiial 
border, feature against feature. 

Do not make curved borders on either side 
correspond. Stick to irregularity but get b alanr e 

If you are not satisfied when the planting is 
finished, introduce a large shrub, a Lombardy or 
Bolleana Poplar, Cut Leaf Maple, or Pyianndal 
Oak in the proper place. Be careful of the Lom¬ 
bardy, however, as poplars arc surface rooting 
trees; planted near perennials or roses, they will 
rob them of their nourishment. 

6. Choose between the formal and informal 
plan, or if you use both, be sure to separate them 
into distinct features. An informal general plan 
with a formal intimate garden such as a cutting 
garden, rose garden, etc., goes very well. 

The generally informal pbn requires much less 
upkeep, less strict attention to detail of design. 
However, the pbnrings must be good as the 
interest centers on them rather than the design. 

With the formal or scmiformal plan the em¬ 
phasis is on the design and mass effect of the 
plantings rather than on individual specimens. 
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Where growing condiSdons are good the infor¬ 
mal or semifonnaJ style usually gives the most 
satisfaction. 

7, Plant groupings must harmonbEc in color 
and texture or foHage. In the border tall plants 


tireJy upon their size. If the lot is ample, the 
shrubbery borders, etc,, niay act as a screen, but 
if it Is narrow, such as a fifty foot lot, it may be 
too small to use many trees or much shrubbery. 
Walls many times are too expensive and wooden 



should be in the rear, mediuin in the center and 
the dwarf material in front. 

S. In using shade trees, place them where you 
may look into the shade, as well as out from 
the shade. A restful. Inviting patch of shade, 
equipped with comfortable seats is as desirable 
a feature as any planting. Trees, flower beds, or 
other large features placed in the middle of your 
bwn dwarf its size and spoil the vista. Unless 
you are building your plan around them, as in 
the case of existing trees, use them only as sepa¬ 
rate features, for accent or to frame a vista, 

9. The screening of your grounds depends en- 


fences may not be suitable enclosure. In this 
case a wire* fence may be constructed to keep 
out the neighborhood pets and a hedge grown 
inside of it. Except for trimming, a hedge need 
not involve much labor or expense for upkeep. 
Trees may be worked into the hedge either for 
accent or to blot out objectionable neighboring 
scenery. In the Informal plan where the hedge 
is used because of lot nairowncss, plant a tree of 
compact habit in the comer and round out the 
comers with flowering shrubbery, 

10. In selecting plants remcm^r height, color 
of bloom and fragrance. Try to put colors to- 
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geiher diac haitnomzx if they bloom tc the suoe 
tinic. You may well luve fragrance, it goes 
with the piccorc without cost. 

Succession of bloom is a vcr\' important mat¬ 
ter, Study your planting lists well- 

In considering the height of taller plants, try 
to remember where shade will fall and select 
planting material accordingly. Try to imagine 
what plants will look like at maturity. 

11. Do not make walks or driv^ more exten¬ 
sive than necessary. Utiliiy is the yardstick by 
which you measure. Bright glaring walks cut up 
and dwarf the plan. Stepping-stones or walks 
with grass between the stones arc the least con¬ 
spicuous. Dull slate or dull colored pre-cast con¬ 
crete slabs will nor detracE from the plantings. 

12. A plan must conform to the grade of lot, 
existing trees and any other permanent features. 

DISAPPOINTMENT SAVERS 

]. I feel like starting each heading under 
planting instructions wi^ the caution, “Don’t 
crowd and don't attempt too much.” 

2 . If yon will get yourself some experience 
with the cheaper, easier grown plants, you may 
as you become more expert, go in for rare speci¬ 
mens. The reason our more common, let us say 
more popular, types of garden plants are so much 
used and produced is because they grow well in 
many places and arc comparatively free from in¬ 
sect pests. Growers have no hesitancy in rccom- 
men^ng them and, as they grow them in large 
quantities, they arc cheap in price. This docs not 
necessarily make them cheap in quality or men'r. 

Do not think I advocate bargain-counter 
plants. Far from it. Plants cost so little for the 
length of time we have them with us that it p^ys 
to buy them from reliable dealers and pay a fair 
price. Cheap plants give cheap results. Quality 
pays. A few well-grown plants are better than 
a quantity of poor ones. 

3, When you visit a distant state and sec 
beautiful plants which you would like to trans¬ 
plant to your own garden, remember that soil 
and other conditions may be distinctly different 
in your locality and that it is better to buy the 
plants grown close to your home where they are 
mured to your own climate and soil. 

Consult local growers. Inquire as to hardiness. 
Unless you have plenty of rime, money and pa- 
rience, don’t experiment. Go to growers or deal¬ 
ers when plants are in bloom as much as possible. 


You can select most of your smaller plants that 
way and know exactly what you are getting. 
There will be but little difference in cost betivccn 
good hardy clumps and sntdJ sickly ones. 

4. In locating shrubs in a border, try to re¬ 
member that they will grow to considerable size 
in a few years. They may come to you as small 
plants, but plant them where you want them to 
grow at the proper distance apart and hlj in be¬ 
tween with temporary plantings. When neces¬ 
sary, remove die temporary plantings as the 
permanent plants reach maturity. 

f. There is nothing so essential to most plants 
as the sunlight. If you try to impose a set pattern 
upon your plan without regard to shade and sun, 
you are in for a lot of disappointment with sickly 
plants. Use your densely shaded area for games 
or recreational purposes and your semi-shade for 
the plants which enjoy that environment. Select 
these plants from the list given later, 

6. Drainage is an important matter in your 
garden. Few plants like wet feet. Full instruc- 
doTis for drainage arc given in Chapter II. 

7. Don’t try to transplant large trees or shnths 
unless you know how, and take at least a year to 
do it. A small healthy tree or shrub properly 
planted, watered and fed will give better results 
m shcjrrcr rime than die large one. A large tree 
or shrub may stop growing for years after being 
transplanted and in that case will be more likelv 
to be attacked by enemies and disease. 

8. If you love birds, don't forget some berries 
or small fruit to attract them; 'Weeping Mul¬ 
berry, small Cherry or Wild Cherry usually fit 
into the plan somewhere. Also keep water easily 
accessible for them to drink and bathe, 

ASSEMBLING THE PLAN 

Having first carefully selected the features 
which u'c want in the garden from the list pre¬ 
viously given and having carefully studied the 
ideas of design, we will now try to assemble the 
various features into a harmonious whole. It has 
been said that the way to make a gentleman is 
to staa with his grandfather. We might para¬ 
phrase this to say that the way to make a perfect 
plan is first to carefully select the site. 

Those who are about to build a new home or 
to design the grounds around a new one, arc 
fortunate. iVlost of us arc crying to better the 
grounds which we already have and to overcome 
previous mistakes in design and planting. We 
will, therefore, first consider the business of im- 
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proving the pim which we have and afterwards 
take up the business of the completely new plan. 

Americans have, for years, referred to the front 
and the back of die house. The English have a 
better idea- They speak of the garden side of the 
house. Folks who used to like to sit on their 
h'ont porch and watch their neighbors go by 
are coming more and more to the idea of making 
their garden a private affair and sitting in the 
back yard or on the garden side of the house. 

The Front Yard; Planting the front yard de¬ 
pends to a targe extent upon the contour of the 
ground and the particular type of architecture 


Shrabbety for the front yard should be se¬ 
lected more for foliage effects rhan flowers. 
Conspicuous flowers are much better avoided. 
Trees are used to frame the house, that is; so 
chat the house will be seen between them. A 
tree set dircedy in front of die house spoils the 
view and may throw the plan off balance. In 
planting either trees or shrubbery try to gee an 
equal amount of bulk, height, or width on either 
side of the imaginary line (axis) which we have 
drawn down the middle of the garden. 

Fo undo don Planting: A certain amount of 
plantit^ is usually necessary around the founds- 



SCKEENING OUT UNSIGHTJ.T VIEWS, 


used in the bouse. If the architecture of the house 
is good, it is a shame to screen it from the street 
with too much shrubbery. Howe\'er, if the house 
has tieen selected because the inside of it is com¬ 
fortable, we sometimes put up with the outside 
because it would cost coo much to remodel it. In 
this case tree planting may be used to screen it. 
A few quick growing trees, like poplars, will 
soften die features of the bouse which are objec- 
tionable until permanent trees can be grown- 

Our plandng in the front yard is primarily for 
two or three purposes: First to mark the boun¬ 
daries of the lot, second to frame the house and 
third to correct architectural weaknesses or em¬ 
phasize outstanding features. 

If all the houses along the street arc enclosed 
by hedges or fences, of course we will want a 
hedge. If, however, this is not the rule, putting 
a hedge around our front yard will dwarf it and 
certainly not improve it. If the front yard is a 
part of a vista of unbroken lawn along the street, 
we do not want to clutter it up with shrubbery. 
If we do plant shrubbery it should be of the low 
growing sort. 


don and this is said to de the house to the 
ground and make it look as if it belonged there. 
Your house wilt always appear to better advan¬ 
tage if it seems to nestle upon the ground. 

Almost all old houses are set too high and too 
much of their foundation is exposed. If your 
housc has this fault perhaps a terrace of earth 
thrown against it will somewhat remedy the de¬ 
fect. This terrace need not be over four feet 
wide at the top in order to sustain your founda- 
doD planting but it ^outd be made of good soil. 
It will certainly make your home look lower. 

Fbnting at the comers of the house will give 
it width and, if it is a small one, this is necessary. 
Do nor plant the same number of shrubs on 
either side of your door; also the plandng need 
not be continuous, A little foundadon showing 
through h will do no harm. You must remember 
that this plandng will be seen in winter as well 
as summer and if you use shrubs, select those 
with dccoradve bark or berries and cry to imag¬ 
ine what they ivill look like when the leaves arc 
gone. You may also select shrubs whose foliage 
remains all winter, such as Yews, etc. Of course. 
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weiTgreetis arc always useful in foutidarion plant¬ 
ing if of the slow-growing type. And don’t for¬ 
get to put in a few broad leafed evergreens if 
diey are known to do well in your locality. 

Avoid monotony. Don’t use too many of any 
one variety of plants and use different heights to 
add Iniei'cst. A tall pyramidal evergreen stick¬ 
ing up above the planting, outlined against the 
color of the house, adds to artistic interest. But 
a row of these planted in front of the house has 
little or no value. If you are interested in the 
locadon of walks, entrances, etc., these are dis¬ 
cussed under "New Properties.” 

The Gorden Side: Having been obliged to 
surrender the front yard to seiiiipublic use and to 
ornamental planting, the gardener naturally turns 
to the rear for outdoor comfort, privacy and 
the satisfaction of his own artistic desire for 
color and design. If be really wants privacy 
one thing is essential, that the service entrance 
CO the house (the kitchen door) be screened 
somewhat from his garden and that another 
entrance, either from the living room or the 
dining room, be constructed for entrance into his 
own private garden. If the garden is to be a 
real intimate thing, we do not wish to drag our 
friends aj^und from die front of the house, nor 
yet CO take them through the kitchen, therefore 
another entrance besides the kitchen door is es- 
sendal. 

French doors are ver^' popular for this pur¬ 
pose. The opening being wider than the usual 
door, makes the room lighter and adds to the 
ventilation during warm weather. If a terrace is 
constructed just outside these French doors and 
overlooking the garden, it can constitute an out¬ 
door living room, convenient to the telephone and 
kitchen, much in the capacity of the porch, The 
terrace forms a sort of transition from the interior 
to the exterior. It may be paved with solid con¬ 
crete, flagsroncs, brick or pre-cast concrete. 

Next comes the question, w hat type of gar¬ 
den? If your yard is a small city lot, it has 
almost been cut out for you as a formal or semi- 
formal garden, However, if it is an irregular lot 
or one having more dian one level, it lend 
itself very well to informal pbndng. Before de¬ 
ciding the type of design, it would be well to 
study a nuoilUr of difftrcnc plan books which 
you can easily obtain from your public library. 
A book called "The Design of Small Properties” 
by M. £. Bociomley has a number of very excel¬ 
lent plans and designs for small gardens. Also 


“Garden Plans” by Hamlin has some good sug¬ 
gestions. Whatever design you select remember 
there should be a vista from the house and don’t 
forget the imaginary line (a.xis) by which you 
balance your planting. The vista may be down 
this line. However, be careful to have some ob¬ 
ject of interest or accent just off the end of it 
not exactly in the center. The object of Interest 
may be a pool, a bench or some garden orna¬ 
ment, Do not construct your garden house or 
tea house on the axis at the rear of your lawn, 
but put it over at one side and balance it with 
some feature or planting on the other side of the 
axis. Broad steps from your terrace to the lawn 
with stepping-stones leading to the object of in¬ 
ter^ at the end of the vista, lend a constant 
invitation to wander out through the beauties 
of the garden, regardless of the conditions of 
the ground due to summer showers. 

Even though you are not going to completely 
redesign your garden, it will pay you to read all 
of this chapter as it may be easy to rearrange 
some of your service facilities so that you will 
have more room for planting. 

NEW PROPERTIES 

Selecfing the Lots In constructing a home, 
people will plan for years the kind of house 
which they wish and then, with very little con¬ 
sideration, select a lot and attempt to make the 
house fit it. 

A few years ago everyone wanted a level lot. 
Today we are coming more and more to the idea 
that me greatest charm is possible in a sloping 
lot. Of course if the lot is very small, a level 
or gentle slope is the most desirable. If it has a 
gentle slope to the rear it will aid in entering the 
garage which should be attached to or In the 
basement of the house. 

A lor that is not too precipitous will lend it¬ 
self to a plan which calls for a series of levels, 
each level having possibilities of becoming an 
indmate garden in itself. If you wish a few 
dowers easily obtained notliing can compare with 
a gently sloping lot. If you wish an interesting 
development, something original or different, a 
little irregulanty of slope has more possibilities. 

Architecture Must Fit the Plant Tlie type of 
architecture which you have selected for your 
house also has a great deal to do with the lot 
selection. If you axe fond of gardening, be a little 
generous with the size of your lot. k Is better 
to pay a little more, than to put an entire invest- 
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ment into the building and provide no lit set- 
ring. Many people will buy a small lot which 
is hard to develop because it has a view. Views, 
while inspiring at first, may soon lose their 
effect upon the occupants of the house. It is 
much more important to pay attention to 
conveniences such as transportation, schools, 
churches, sunlight and air chan to a ila^y en¬ 
vironment. A European cottage style home 
would not be in keeping with a stiff, formal 
garden. An informal or semiformal arrangement 
would fit this type of home best. Informal or 
semiformal does not mean a hodgepodge of plant¬ 
ing. If you have carefully studied what has 
gone before you will make it a balanced in¬ 
formality. A Colonial home fits very well with 
a somewhat formal plan. We should remember 
however that a formal plan once inaugurated is 
hard to change, whereas a plan which is not so 
stilf may be altered more easily. 

Setting the House On the Lot: Now as to 
my authority for what 1 am about to say, let me 
state chat the writer has been a sub divider and 
developer of residential tracts as well as a home 
builder for the major portion of his life. From 
this experience it is his opinion that the great¬ 
est sin in landscaping Ues in the setting of the 
house upon the lot. Small houses are vecy diffi¬ 
cult to design because they do not 
cover enough ground area to make 
the other dimensions correspond to 
the height. They are usu^Iy two 
stories h^h and it is only by sweeping 
roof lines and various other ciicl^ of 
the architectural trade chat we are 
able to make them appear in the pro¬ 
portion which we have been taught 
to desire from looking at the more 
elaborate homes. 

The first and most important thing 
in setting the house is to try to reduce 
as far as possible the apparent height. 

Each day you pass homes exposing so 
much of their foundation chat they 
seem ready to uproot themselves and 
walk away. People have an idea that 
cellar windows must be above ground 
to light the basement. This is not 
true as a small areaw^y or light-well 
around diem will permit them to be 
below grade. If the light-well is made 
of rile, brick or concrete it can be 
painted white and give excellent l^ht. 


This feature may mean considerable in the out¬ 
ward appearance of the home. 

Watch your building contractor, The farther 
a house sets into the ground the greater the cost 
of cxcavatiGn and moving of material. A saving 
on this item is a profit to him. Many short- 
righted builders, with little artistic ability, will 
commit this particular offense. If you must have 
the foundation exposed in order to get headroom 
for your garage, grade your lot in such a man¬ 
ner chat the ground will slope away from it in 
all directions. This slope will carry the eye to 
the foundation gradually and its height will not 
be such a shock. A bank around the front or 
ride of the home, five or she feet wide and slop¬ 
ing more or less abruptly to the level of the 
lawn, is a very good way to overcome this de¬ 
fect- Also careful foundation pbnting is im- 
ponani. Both of these matters have been dis¬ 
cussed. 

Walks and Drives, Etc.: Next, in importance, 
to the setting of the house upon the lot is the 
pinning of the entrances to the home. The 
driveway, the walk, kitchen service entrance, 
coal shute, etc., should be placed as nearly as 
possible on one ride of the house. Do not jam 
the entrances against the wall but leave a little 
space well out from under the eaves for plant- 
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ing. Some evejgreeDS and ocher plants will do 
weU hcre^ hut Euonymus v-egetus^ espwiaUy will 
hold its leaves chc major poraon of the winter 
and has bright berries which are always an addi¬ 
tional attiuctioa. 

Do not make the drive wider than k neces^ry 
nnlcss it has sharp curves or unless you expect 
vehicles to pass upon it. Seven or eight feet 
should be sufficient. The walks may be quite 


narrow and if you wish to curve them^ make 
this curve very slight. Remember broad curves 
are graceful and give the effect of sweep and 
size, whereas short curves give a wiggly appear¬ 
ance and may dwarf the entire pkn« 

Try to arrange your kitchen entrance on the 
side of the house and screen it from your back 
garden. This leaves the garden side of your 
house free for planting and privacy* 
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TH€ PROBLEM OF A DETACHED GARAGE 

TTie probfem of the detached: garage is DOt 
hopeless. The same principle which goes to 
make up any good plan may be used to a large 
extent after the garage and driveway arc screened 
out. This, of course^ makes the garden smaller 
but permits proper balance mnch as in the un¬ 
obstructed [ot» 

The first thing to do in renovating any prop-^ 
erty is to draw a plan changing all the scattered 
plants or features to fit it* In the one iUustiated 
here, wc use cjuadrillc (cro^ruled) paper as it 
enables us to figure distances at a glance. It Is 
made for a sixty foot lot and each square repre¬ 
sents an area two feet each way. 

In this case we arrange to '"plant out*^ the 
garage and driveway to exclude it from the pbn. 
The balance of the area is then divided down the 
center by an Imaginary line called the “axis.” 
A central panel of lawn dominates the plan and 
on either side of the axis at a suitable distance 
ati^laced the various enclosing plantings. 

The iLseful little service plots supply cut flow¬ 
ers for the house or plants to fill in the bare spots 
of the sEiouner flower border, and vegetables for 
the kitchen* Here, too, may be located a cold 
frame or green house. 

The pool should be flush with the turf and 
fancy edging should be avoided* It must be more 
of a mirror than a planting or it will cut up the 
hwn and dwarf the genemt appearance. 

The terrace should be provided with a roiling 
awning and be located on a small bank of wcU 
compacted earth, slightly above the lawn and 
level or nearly level with the floor of the house. 
In the summer It should seem a part of the 
house itself and nothing defeats this as thor¬ 
oughly as having to step down to it. Its center 


should be as near the arh as it is practical to 
have It. 

The floor may be ^aved with gravel, brick, or 
flat stone but nothing is so useful as a very 
smooch concrete slab. TTiis makes for good drain¬ 
age after showers or easy cleaning and when 
waxed it provides a space for dancing. 

The French doors not only add light and ven- 
dlation to the living or dining room but make 
the terrace more a part of the house. 


SUMMARY 

Here arc the thiugs to do to gee started on 
making your plans; 

1. Draw a sketch of your yard in scale. 

2. Locate the house, garag^ and permanent 
features. Give these matters in detau showing 
measurement in scale. 

3. Trees should be marked showing the ap¬ 
proximate spread of the foliage, the approximate 
area and course of the shade thrown by them. 

4. Locate the walks, drives, fences, etc, 

5. Decide what views in the neighborhood 
you wish to screen out, and plan for that pbnting, 

6. Try to arrange for an easy entrance to 
your rear garden from your house and a handy 
place for storage of cools and equipment. 

7. Mark where shady plants tjioH grow and 
sun-loving plants will grow. 

8. Take some pictures of the different sides 
of your house. Study them and visualize how 
you would like the planting to look in regard to 
the house. 

9. DcTermine the kind of garden features you 
arc going to have, whether formal or informal 
planting. 

Then, having cut your various features to 
scale, anempt to hr them into a plan. 


CHAPTER II 


Soil Fertility and How to Maintain It 


In tbt Jprmg vtbm Mfds art spromingf 
Stir iba land. 

In tbff iwrmitTj nothing douhthtg^ 

Stir the hrid. 

Stirring bcipi aa^ct iitrte 
Sthring kiUi tacb littit ^wredf 
Stirring—Itf this be your orctdt 
the land^ 

—M. G. Kaiss. 

Nd one can expect much success until he has 
learned something about what makes plants 
grow; what makes them healthy in certain loca- 
dons and sickly in others^ Once started along 
this line, an enchusiasdc amateur will become 
fascinated by the study and will have a greater 
appreciadon of plant l^c and his garden. 

It is impossible to give a complete discourse on 
this subject in so small a book, but we will attempt 
to make the reader understand why he must fol¬ 
low certain rules, which he will find later. 

A great many people think that fertility means 
merely placing in the soil chemical elements 
which are part of and necessary to plants. This 
is but a very small part of it. 


Woter: A certain great desert of our country 
was visited by a number of rainstorms just a 
few years ago. To the knowledge of die oldest 
inhabitant, no vegetation had ever grown there. 
However, after a short period of rain, new plants 
and wild flowers began to spring up all over the 
desert. 

Other secdons of our western country, desert 
lands, have been reclaimed by irrigation. Water 
is brought to the gardens by licde trenches and 
thus, in areas where there is little rainfall, abund¬ 
ant crops are produced. These soils have been 
found to be very fertile, but water is needed to 
release their fertility. 

The lesson that we learn from this is that the 
Hist necessity in growing pJants is water. Some¬ 
one has said, “Plants live on soupi, and mighty 
weak soup at that.” 

Plants use about 300 pounds of U'ater to pro¬ 
duce I pound of solid matter. That is to say, for 
every pound of lumber from the forest, luy or 
hemp from the field, it took 300 pounds of water 
to sustain the plant while it was manufacturing 
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this pound of solid matter. Plants do not eat, 
they only drink. The food must be in very weak 
solution, in order for the tiny fiber roots to take 
it up into the chemical laboratory of the plant. 
The leaves evaporate the exetss moisture, taking 
from it the things which they need to sustain 
life. Even after the fiber roots {food absorbing 
part of the plant) take up the solution it must 
sdi] be in litjuid form to be able to circulate. 


transform this into stalk, leaves and blossoms 
of the plant? 

1 have in mind one instance of a gardener, 
who grew beautiful delphiniums, In an adjoin¬ 
ing garden, the owner had poor results from sim¬ 
ile plants. One day he secured a large clump of 
especially fine delphinium from his neighbor and 
with it a small basket of soil. He planted the 
clump in the bed with the other delphiniums and 
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It Stands to reason that, as plants themselves 
are made tip for the most part of water (60 to 
90^!&)* this water must need frequent renewing. 
In the desert and the irrigated land, all the ele¬ 
ments of fertility were present, but the country 
was arid. As soon as water h supplied vegeta¬ 
tion springs into life^ 

On the other hand, we have marshes where 
there is pkntj' of water; temperature and cli¬ 
mate arc ideal and yet very little vegetation is 
grown because of the lack of other essentials, 
fceteria: Suppose, for instance, that we have 
I achieved the ideal combination of all elements 
I of fertilin.^ What then goes on In the soil to 


quite by accident scattered the soil over the sur¬ 
face of the bed and, in cultivating, worked the 
soil from his neighbor’s garden in with bis own. 
Within a few months his plants improved and 
soon his delphiniums were as good as those of 
his neighbor. I have had people quesrion this 
story several tunes but it is true, nevertheless. 
The an^cr ro ihis seeming riddle is that the un¬ 
productive garden was inoculated with beneficial 
bacteria from the successful garden. 

In your garden there are countless workers— 
working for you day and night enriching the 
ea^ and making possible all plant life. These 
minute organisms are visible only under a power- 
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fu] microscope and are so simptc in structure that 
for years scientists were in doubt as to whether 
they W'erc animals or plants; even now there is 
disagreement except that they are known to be 
a very low fonn of life. 

Bacteria arc everywhere; we find more and 
more precautions against unfriendiv bacteria in 
tiur hospitals and food factories. Ine introduc¬ 
tion of bacteria into the human body, by vacci¬ 
nation, turns smallpox from a scourge to a little 
feared disease and so with typhoid and many 
other diseases dreaded in days gone by. 

Bacteria swarm in the bodies of animals. We 
read more and more of the friendly bacteria in 
the human body. 

As it IS in the body, so it is in the soil. Bacteria 
arc continually living and dying. This process 
may be completed within half an hour Under 
favorable circumstances, the number of these 
bacteria may increase with amazing rapidity. 
Without these dny organisms, it would be im¬ 
possible to extract from humus (the decomposed 
bodies of plants and animals) such elements as 
calcium, hydrogen, nitrogen and sulphur for 
plant food. These bacteria are for the major part 
living in the humus in the soil. If there is httie 
humus there are few bacteria. The increase 
cea.<ies when there is only 2 or 3% moisture 
and is most notable when there is 25 to 40%. 
Warmth, too, b necessary and they have been 
found to incicasc enormously after a warm sum¬ 
mer rain. 

This friendly army has a means of preserving 
itself under adverse conditions by producing 
spores. These spores may be called seed. In 
other words, it is a young plant having sur¬ 
rounded itself with a sort of armor, hard cell 
or wall so that it may retain life amid uncon¬ 
genial surroundings for years. When conditions 
again become suitable this sheU breaks open and 
the bacterb multipty in the usual manner. 

So it is that these spores lying frozen all win¬ 
ter in our garden are only waiting for the sun 


and rain of the springtime to awaken, them to 
activity. How important then, is the character 
of our soil, [f it is sand, little water is cetained 
in it and the air is circubted rather freely. Under 
these conditions it is almost impossible to keep 
bacteria alive, because of evaporation and the 
easy pasaigc of water to the lower level of the 
soil. Again there is the fine grain soil (clay), 
so compact that there is practically no space lor 
circulation of air, and bacterbi life is smothered. 

It isi, therefore, necessary to condition our soil, 
chat is, to make it possible for the w'atcr to enter 
the soil in such a manner that some of it is 
retained for a long period of time. Too much 
water is just as bad as not enough, and it mu.st 
be allowed to run through the soil, and away 
from the plant. This is called drainage; it Is dis¬ 
cussed in detail farther on. By taking the two 
opposite kinds of soil, sand and clay, and mixing 
them together, using one to remedy the defects 
of the ocher, we may arrive at a happy solution 
of our drainage problem. Then if we work into 
this mixture a proper amount of vegetable matter, 
we will have the ideal soil for most pbnes. 

Your garden should consist of good garden 
loam, which should be made up of about 60% 
minerals and 40% decaying vegetable matter, 
known as humus. This humus may be placed in 
your soil as manure, peat moss, leaf mould or 
domestic humus. If your soil is clay and sticky 
and has the tendency to bake and crack, it needs 
sand for drainage and humus for condidoning. 
If the water runs from it too freely, it needs the 
addition of humiB and clay to keep the water in 
the soil ready for the plant. A good garden loam 
is about 40% clay, 40% humus and 20% sand. 

SOIL DRAINAGE 

As wc have seen, water is e^ntbl to pbnt 
life, but it must be present in the soil in such 
form that the plants can take it up. To be avail¬ 
able it must be stored in the tiny spaces between 
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the soil particles^ that ts, it pracdcalJy 
forms a thin film around each parti¬ 
cle. But too much moisture is. for 
most planes, as undesirable as too 
little. Some plants, of course, live in 
water but they are especially de¬ 
signed to do so. On land, an e-Tcess 
of water drives and keeps out the 
air that plant roots must obtain; it 
prevents the growth and activity of 
bacteria; and it may dissolve and 
wash away valuable plant food. For 
these reasons, surplus moisture must 
be removed by drainage. 

Probably no land improvement 
has as much interesting recorded 
data as drainage. Almost every coun¬ 
try has stories of how thousands of 
acres of land have been reclaimed 
for agriculture by drainage. 

It is remarkable how many prob¬ 
lems of infertility can be traced to 
excess water in the soil. In a farm 
book recently issued the writer read 
this injunction; “First see that your 
land is thoroughly drained before 
wastii^ rime on any other reasons 
for lack of success,” But drainage 
is more than the run-off of surface 
water. Many gardenera think that 
sloping land is a guarantee of effec¬ 
tiveness and thus enjoy a false sense 
of security. For excess water Tvill 
remain in the soil unless it is re¬ 
moved by percolation or evapora¬ 
tion of some sort. 

Water which enters the soil during rains seeps 
either downward, or horizontally, through por¬ 
ous soil toward tower levels. When it reaches a 
layer of rock, hardpan. shale, or clay which is im¬ 
pervious or only slightly porous, the passage 
of water is stopped or slowed up. The point 
at which this happens is called the water table. 

The depth of the growing soil above this 
table determines, to a large extent, what plants 
will grow on the land and how well they will 
grow, 

W'c must therefore give attention both to sur¬ 
face runoff so that excess water will not stand 
On top of the soil, and to sub-drainage so that 
it will seep out of the growing layer. We must 
also avoid confusing the water tabic with sub- 
terrancan water which Bows in veins far bencadi 


the surface and appears in the form of artesian 
wells or springs. This type of ground water 
sometimes complicates a drainage problem by 
forming a hidden spring in a hilkidc which Bows 
near the surface to soil below and causes wet 
areas. The cure for this is shown in one of our 
illustrations. 

Drainage does many thtn|s but the first and 
most important reason for it b the fact that plant 
roots will not enter saturated soil. Almost all 
cultivated plants must have atr in the soil to 
complete root growth and feeding processes. 
Soil is made of particles of eroded rock mixed 
with decaying vegetable matter. If the larger 
spaces between soil particles are filled with water 
no air can penetrate and without air the crops 
will die. 
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In land where the water table h close to the 
top of the ground, the growing layer is too 
sh^ow to allow the deep rooting nece^ary for 
healthy plant growth. Also in heavy soil with a 
fairly deep growing area in summer, the water 
does not percolate fast enough during spring 
rains and as a consequence the water table is 
temporarily raised. 

[n either of these cases, the shallow root sys* 
terns that plants are able to develop in spring 
arc unable to reach water during the summer dry 
spells. Such land is given a constant and de¬ 
sirably lower water table if drained with farm 
tile. 

The tile quickly lowers the water table after 
a rain and holds it at the proper level. The plants 
root deeply in the qiring and are able to with¬ 
stand drought m summer. No fear should be 


felt that it will dry our the soil too much, for it 
only drains to the depth at which it is placed and 
there is always plenty of moisture where the 
roots can get it. 

When Drainage Is Needed: Let us consider 
what type of soils are most likely to need drain¬ 
age, First, there are marsh lands to be reclaimed 
for agriculture by removing excess water. Sec¬ 
ond, there are the bnds which are inundated 
by streams at flood rime. These often arc very 
valuable agriculruraJiy, but need to be drained 
so they will diy out quickly after being over¬ 
flowed. and warm up for planting. Third, we 
have lowlands adjacent to higher ground which 
arc too flat to quickly get rid of the water which 
flows down upon them. In this class comes the 
seepage from hillside springs, above mentioned. 
Fourth, and perhaps more important to the home 
gardener is the type of land which 
is underlain by a retentive subsoil 
which prevents the escape of water 
from growing layer above it. 

Some signs which indicate a need 
of drainage arc often apparent upon 
the surface. Inspection should be 
made at the wettest season of the 
year. When water stands upon the 
surface after rains or if a saturated 
soil fails to dry out promptly during 
subsequent favorable weather, it can 
be taken as a definite sign that some¬ 
thing is wrong. 

The type of vegetation which 
grows upon the ground naturally Is 
also a good indication. The absence 
of normal grasses coupled with the 
presence of coarse wire grass, rushes, 
mint, willows or spruce is a sign of 
too much moisture. Frequent win¬ 
ter-killing of fruit trees;, shrubbery, 
etc., is an indication of shallow root¬ 
ing. Often these show rank growth 
in the spring when the water is high 
in the ground and a yellowing of 
theb* overgrown foliage during the 
summer when it recedes. 

A sure indication of excess water 
is the presence of Crawfish (properly 
crayfish) also known as crawdads, 
bnd crabs, lobster crabs, etc. They 
abound in warm regions of tlie 
United States and feed on roots 
doing a vast damage to com and 
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SOIL FitTILlTT 

cDtron crops. Their borrows run 
straighi down to water. They mold 
the sod into pellets with which they 
form chiijiTiey-Iike turrets about 
their holes to keep out surface water 
and protect them from their natural 
enemies, snakes and kiogfeheis. 

These chimneys do much damage 
to mowing machinery. 

If left alone crayfish multiply fast; 
often running 8,000 to 12,000 to the 
acre. The United Stares Agricul¬ 
tural bulletins recommend eradica¬ 
tion by an application of a spoonful 
of carbon bisulphide to each hole 
which IS then closed with the foot 
Another recommendation suggests 
the of the cyanide materials, 
sold in seed stores for moles. The 
writer has disposed of crayfish in 
small quantities with many remedies 
but the one which is perhaps the 
cheapest and easiest is corrosive sub¬ 
limate (bichloride of mercury) ap¬ 
plied in solution. As there is no 
means of estimating the amount of 
water In the hole, it is best to use 
it in fairly concentrated form—two 
Ounces to 10 gallons of water. It 
mt^ be remembered that this ma¬ 
terial is deadly poison and cart must 
Im taken to avoid contact with the 
skin at this arength. Avoid splash¬ 
ing and leaking containers. 

To be sure of the character of the 
soil, it is customary to take samples at 
various depths with a ground auger 
or a post-hole digger. This will show the depth 
of the top soil and many times reveal the cause 
of the diilicutty, Before proceeding with the 
actual work of draining, be sure that there is no 
water trapped upon the top of the ground by 
uneven grading of the slope. Also remove any 
near-by causes by intercepting and riling hill¬ 
side springs in the manner already illustrated. 
Such springs can be traced by surface vegetation 
or a series of borings starting at the edge of the 
wet ^ot. 

Directions for bying tile depend on slope of 
land and character of soil. Unless the lines are 
yery long or the land is very wet, four-inch tile 
IS Wge enough, it is best to keep the lines as 
straight as posible, and abrupt comers or right 


angles should alwaj'S be avoided as they interfere 
with the free flow of the waccr. 

Lateral joints with a main sewer arc often 
called Y branches * or “slants,” because they 
come in at an angle of about 30 degrees to 
Che line of flow. Where lines of rile connect, 
wrap heavy paper strips about the joints and 
TOver with concrete after tile is in trench. 
It IS not necessary to have concrete or paper 
on the bottom of the joints. 

To avoid excessive digging through hills, tile 
should go around them, follow ing the natural 
slopes of the land. For this reason a sj’stem takes 
many forms over a large area. All lines must 
have adequate sjope or ^]|. The greater the fall 
the faster the rile works. Six inches of fall to 
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100 feet of die may be used if the line is care¬ 
fully and firmly laid to maintain an even slope. 
One foot of fail to 100 feet of tile is safer. 

Any great amount of tiling should be laid out 
with a leveling instrument, but small operations 
can be done with a line. The illustration shows 
a w’ay to keep tlic fall even and save bbor. Bat- 
cerboards which straddle the trench are placed at 
intervals of 25 to SO feet. From the hjghest of 
these is stretched a level line. 

The desired fall is measured down from this 
Imp and the next batterboard driven into that 
depth. An overhead working line may now be 
stretched from one banerboard to the other to 
get the right slope. A ^ugc or measuring stick 
is cur to fit between this and the top of the first 
tile laid. If each tile is laid the dep^ from 
the working line, the finished line of tile will 
slope evenly and avoid trapping water. 

In hand digging much labor w'iil be saved 
if only a short section of tile is laid at a time. 
About six to eight feet of trench is opened and 
the tUc is placed in it. When the next length of 
trench is dug, it is easy to dig off the top soil and 
toss it forward into the first strip on top of the 
tile. As the best soil should be about the tile to 
make them work better this is a sure way to 
handle this situation. The soil in the bottom can 
then be thrown into the trench being filled, to 
complete it, saving the labor of throwing it to 
the surface and handling it again. 

How deep to place the tile depends upon the 
kind of soil and the kind of plants to be grown 
upon it- Grass grows well with a water table 
two feet from the surface, grain, clover, etc., 
require three feet, alfalfa will die out in a few 
years with less than four feet, trees and shrub* 
bciy need four feet or more, etc. For genei^ 
garden use a good depth is about four feet in 
ordinary soil. 

The deeper the die is laid the farther ap^ 
the rile lines may be placed. The distance varies 
with the denrity of the soil. In sandy or open 
soil, lay the lines deeper and farther apart. In 
clav soil, lay them more shallow and closer to¬ 
gether. In sandy or very porous soil, the lin« 
will attain maxiinuni efficiency at once, but in 
heavier soil, they increase each year ^ the finer 
particles are washed out and Ac soil becomes 
more open. 

Start at the outlet and lay the rile upgrade. 
Screen any exposed outlets to prevent rodents 
from eitrerii^, bu ilding nests and dogging them. 


Two ways to do this are shown (page 20). Place 
rile ends closely together to avoid stoppage by 
entrance of dirt—-inch is the proper distance. 
Place in a straight line and secure them on cither 
side with earth so that they will not roll out of 
place when filling is done. All broken or cracked 
tile should be discarded. 

If you have a problem of water-bearing soil 
or land that is so heavy that it makes gardening 
difficult, a line of rile, four feet or more deep, 
dow'n the nuddlc of a lot will be sure to hclp- 
Well-placcd rile will in rime improve almost any 
land for 50 feet on either side of it. Its pi^nce 
will be noticed by the brighter and more intense 
green of the vegetation above ic which spreads 
from year to year as its efficiency increases. 

Soil Texture and Structures Through the 
courtesy of O. M. Scott & Company, 5 «dsmeo 
of Mar^^Je, Ohio, we quote the following from 
their magazine “Lawn Care”; 

“All soils are composed of particles of varying 
sizes. In one gram of very ftuc sand there will 
be approximately two miliion particles, while in 
the same amount of clay there would be about 
forty-five million particles—more than twenty 
rimes as many. The size of particles in a soil 
determines what is called its texture. These 
particles have a certain arrangement. In some 
soils each particle acts as a separate unit whereas 
in other cases various minute particles become 
grouped together so that groups act as single 
units. The arrangement of soil pamclcs is caDed 
its structure. 

“These mechanical characteristics are of great 
importance in determining the moiscure move¬ 
ment in soils. The best turf soils are those hav¬ 
ing a ‘crumb’ structure. Where many small 
pamclcs arc grouped together to act as a single 
large unit such a crumb structure permits easy 
and rapid movement of air and water, at the 
same time presents a condition where the opti¬ 
mum moisture supply is retained. 

“Soil ‘puddling’ occurs in the heavier soil when 
small soil particles arc forced or floated in be¬ 
tween larger particles; Thus rfie soil becomes 
more compact and at the same rime plastic. The 
potter works clay to break down crumb struc¬ 
ture so he can mold it into any desired shape. 

“Heavy soils become compact and right be¬ 
cause of excesrive moisture or of having been 
worked when wet to a heavy, mimmy mass- 
Sooner or later, this soil will dry very fast 
with the advent of warm weather. As the soil 
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l<Kcs SO much water its volume shrinks greatly, 
making large cracks in the lawn. These in cum 
cause a great loss of moisture from the subsoil 
by evaporation. So the condition is oontinuaily 
aggravated. 

"One of the principal factors involved in im¬ 
provement of compact soils is provision for ade- 

J [uatc surface and underground drainage. The 
ormcr can be taken care of by surface grading 
while the installation of rile drainage is about 
the only means of improving underground draln- 
agc. 

“At the same time a friable:, loamy topsoil 
should be installed, if possible. E.'ttremely sandy 
or clay soils will never support good turf. Heavy 
soils ^ould be broken up with coarse sand and a 
liberal supply of organic matter. This furnishes 
a home for the needed friendly bacteria, and 
retains moisture and plant food. A sandy soil 
may be made more compact by adding soil of 
heavier texture and also incorporating enormous 
quantities of organic materials.” 

Chemical Elements: It is esential that the 
^il contain all the elements found in the plant 
itself, and that it retain them long enough for the 
plant to absorb them during its life. The chemical 
elements most used and most liable to rapid ex¬ 
haustion are mtrogen, phosphoric acid (phos¬ 
phorus), and potash (potassium). There are; of 
course, other chemical elements but they are used 
in such small quantities that they are exhausted 
from the soil only in exceptional cases. These cie^ 
ments are used only by die plant in solution. 

Nithocen: 

Makes leaf and stem 

Promotes quick growth—weight and bulk 
Gives good color to foliage 

PnoSPHATCi 

Promotes frutts and flowers 
Makes strong roots 
Insures crop maturity 

Potash: 

Promotes general health of plant and of 
flowers 

Strengthens stems or stalks 
Increases aze and flavor of fruits 

Acidity and alkalinity also affect fertility but 
these matters are treated as a separate subiecr 
in Chapter VTl. 

Looationt Certain plants desire shade, others 
C3q>osure. Such plants as roses require shelter 


aa 

from wind and weather. Chemical and physical 
soil feitUtty is, therefore, worthless if we try 
to grow a sun-loving plant in deep shade, or vice 
versa. 

Fertilizer; Plant foods or prepared chemical 
fertilizers come in salt form, readily available, 
easily soluble in water. They are balanced to 
contain all the elements necessary for the plant. 
There arc different fertilizers oflered for va¬ 
rious types of pbnts. For instance a general 
purwMC lawn fertilizer should not be used on 
dahlias and other bulb or root plants and so on. 

Use chemical fertilizers ^aringly. Far more 
material is likely to be wasted than can be taken 
up by the plant. It is readily dissolved in water 
and IS Therefore soon washed into the lower soil 
where plant roots cannot absorb it. 

Organic fertilizers are those which come from 
plant and animal materials. Bone meal is in two 
forms: steamed ground bone which is slow act¬ 
ing compared with chemical fertilizers:, and raw 
ground bone which is still slower. It has been 
called the safe fertilizer Iiecausc it docs nor bum 
leaves or stems and can be applied to almost any 
plant without injuring it. Use it on bulbs, clah|i^ <t, 
roses, etc. It is rich in phosphoric acid. 

Dried blood is good for Rhododendrons and 
water planes for it contains much nitrogen and 
lasts longer than chemical mlxtutes. 

Cottonseed meal is good for acid loving plants 
and tankage is a variable material but one which 
must only be used under careful instructions. 

Animal manures arc not as rich in plant food 
as is generally supposed, but arc excellent ground 
condiTiDners. Fresh manures niay be applied to 
fallow ground in fall or winter to be worked in 
later, or may be used as a mulch around trees, 
shrubbery, etc., if kept from touching their stems, 
roots or other parts. (}are must be taken to 
have them thoroughly decomposed when mixed 
with soil around plants. 

In the use of any fertilizer we must know what 
we are doing. If wc apply nitrogenous material 
in proper quantities to a bed of lettuce, it will 
give fine results, for nitrogen makes leaves. If, 
however, we apply it in excess to beets or root 
crops, they will alt "go to tops” and give the op¬ 
posite of the desired results. Roots arc formed 
from phosphates and potash. 

Oversdmuladon is weakening to any plant. 
Young plants especially must be fertilized with 
care only after they have attained healthy growrii 
by watering and cultivation. 
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Pradical Fertility: How then are we to com¬ 
bine all the elements, necessary to successful 
|}lant growth? I’irsty by proper selection of loca- 
don. Second, by addidon of enough vegetable 
matter or humus, and Third, by the addition of 
any necessary chemicals. Having added the 
water-holding, soil-condirioning humus, our 
chemical elements are held in solution for a 
longer time. Also the humus itself, having a 


its management. State agricultural experiment 
stations and somedmes county agents wtU make 
such rests. But for gardeners who want to tty 
their hand at simple soil tesdng there are in¬ 
expensive outfits with detailed instruedons. 

However, the testing of soils for acidity 15 a 
simpler procedure and can be done by almost 
any one. It is discussed in Giaptcr V'll which 
deals with Acid-loving Plants. 
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quancicy of slowly available chemical elemencSt 
helps to provide a balanced ration for the plant. 

Soil Testing: It is possible, by appJymg cer* 
tain chemicals to a small amount of soil, or to 
water allowed to leach through it, and nodng 
the reaction, to determine the amounts of the im¬ 
portant plant food elements in that soil. To be 
really accurate and of most value, such tests 
^ould be made in a laboratory Yvith complicated 
apparatus, and the results should be studied in 
connection with a careful examination of the 
physical condition of rite land, the crops it bears, 


Humus: If time can be taken for it, a fine 
way to condition soil is to plow under green 
forage crops, such as clover, rye, vetch, etc.; 
but this is a long process and most of tis want 
immediate results. 

Leafmold, or decomposed leaves, is recom¬ 
mended in many garden manuals. To make it, 
first divide your garden waste into two pans. 
Twigs, stems, etc., put on a bonfire. The leaves 
should be confined in some sort of an enclosure 
such as a large box or pen, thoroughly wet, and 
tramped down to tight six inch layers. They are 
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generally ditsted with super-phosphate and 
pound of sulphate of ammonia to the square foot. 
Cover with about two inches of good soil and 
repeat the process. See illustrations on pages 
34 and 197. ^ 

Animal manures make line liumus and ferd- 
liters when properly decayed. Before they can 
be safely incorporated in the soil around a plant, 
they should be rotted for at least a year by com¬ 


as 

Bog Peat is laigcly derived from spagnom 
moss. This is low in nitrogen and highly acid. 
It is usually sold in bales and was formerly im¬ 
ported from Germany, Holland and Sweden. 
It has not the readily available mechanical condi¬ 
tion of domestic peat. It is suitable for acid lov¬ 
ing plants such as Rhododendrons, Astaleas, etc., 
and has many other uses. 

Sedge Peat is a marsh peat, made by the lay- 
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posting. The danger from manures lies in the 
weed seeds they may contain as well as the heat 
in fresh horse manure which will bum off plant 
roots when they come in contact with it. 

Peats; The ideal humus supply for small gar¬ 
dens is peat, which is divided into three classes; 
Swamp or Wood Peat, Bog or Spagnum Peat, 
and .Marsh or Sedge Peat. 

Wood Peat is made bigeiy of decomposed for- 
^ litTcf, tree branches, etc. Of swamp origin, 
it is highly acid, k is sometimes sold in seed 
stores, but as it may contain a percentage of soil 
it is likely to be expensive. 


ing down of thousands of generations of grasses, 
sedges and reeds under water. Being only partly 
decomposed, tc contains most of the elements of 
the plants in their original state. 

In buying domestic peat mom, get sedge peat 
and see that it is not full of soil. The quan¬ 
tity of organic material determines how much 
dirt it contains. 

If it is 95% organic it means 9S% humus and 
5% soil; but some wood peat runs as low as 50 
or 60% organic and is expensive at any price. 
Ask for an analysis of domestic peat before you 
purchase it. . 
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SOIL PREPARATION 

Careful tilling of die soil is one of the first 
essenckb of making a Rower bed or b faot of 
any Idnd of garde nmg. There are three types of 
ground preparation, as follows: 

Digging: Turning the ground or ordinary 
diggmg is done with a spade or garden fork. 
Ground is turned one spit deep (a spit means 
the depth of soil that can be conveniently moved 
b one spadeful). In this operation, any ground 
conditioner such as humus or fertilizer should 
be first spread over the ground and then worked 
through the sod. If the ground is to lie through 
cold u'carhcr, the clods should not be broken up 
but left rough. All roots, woody weeds and 
Large stones should be gathered up and removeii 
A small w'ooden scraper is convenient for clcan- 
bg off the spade. 

Ridging; Vacant beds of heavy sod may be 
ridged for winter frecsiing by throwing the 
ground into little hills from sbt to twelve inches 
high so that the frost may penetrate more of 
the ground. Freezing breaks up soil bto fine 
particles, leaving it more porous. It also kills 
the eggs of many insects by exposbg them to the 
sun and wind, and birds will help thb the ranks 
of next season’s pcstSL 

Double Digging; This is a lot more trouble, 
but is wed worth vvhde in making a garden. A 
Unc is stretched across the plot to be dug two 
feet from the end. A trench one spit deep and 
two feet wide is then dug, the dirt being wheeled 
to the opposite end of the area. On the bottom 
of the open trench may be thrown a quantity 
of sand or coal ashes, cinders or similar rub¬ 
bish, together with leaves, straw, manure or other 
condidoning material, and this is spaded into the 
second spit of ground or subsoil. If this soil is 
hard clay use plenty of sand or ebders to make 
it light so that it will drain well and warm up 
more quickly. If it is sandy use more humus, 
leaf mold, peat moss, etc. The garden line is 
then moved two feet more and the topsoU, mixed 
with suitable conditioning materials as m simple 
diggmg, is used to fill the first trench as a new 
one is dug. The process Is then repeated until 
the soil first removed is used to fill the last 
trench at the end of the garden- 

Trenching or Triple Digging: This is a similar 
operadon to double digging. Mark off with fine, 
remove the topsoil two feet wide and the sub¬ 
soil one foot wide. Dig up the soil beneath the 


second spit and move forward as prevbnsly ex¬ 
plained. 

Trenchbg and double digging once done lasts 
for years, hut of course, the surface soil is culd- 
vated often. In respading keep working m vege¬ 
table matter to biprove the surface. 

Mulching; Frequent cuIti\Tidon not only 
breaks up the particles of soil so that water is 
held in tne spaces bem^een more particles, but 
also keeps it from drying out by forming a dust 
blanket or mulcli on the surface. This soil 
loosening also makes it easier for plants to send 
out roots thereby bcrcasing their capacity to 
feed and ^ow. 

Mulching is also done by covering the earth 
about plants with leaves, straw or manure. Some¬ 
times this is to keep mpisture in the soil, to feed 
the plants by the leaching of the materials or 
to prevent root breakage from alternate freez¬ 
ing and thawing in winter. Tliis feature is cov¬ 
ered b several places later b this book. 

SOME FERTILIZERS 

Cow Manure: This is a “cold" manure but 
rich b plant food elements. Being wet and 
heavy. It is therefore a first-class manure for 
light to medium loams. 

Horse Manure: A hot, dry manure which 
warms up the land and is excellent for heavy, 
cold, clayey soils: there k, as a rule, a fairly 
large percentage of Utter m it, and this also adds 
to its warming effects. It is best where straw 
or peat is used for bedding. If wood shavmgs 
have been used the manure is of less value in 
the garden for the shavings when incorporated 
with the soil rot very slowly and may produce 
fungous growth. Such manure is, however, good 
for liquid manure or surface mulching. 

Pig Manure; This is not unlike cow manure 
generally; a rich, strong manure, but rather 
cold. It is smelly stuff to work with unless well 
rotted. .Most useful on light land. 

Sheep, Poultry and Pigeon Manures; These, 
when free of fitter, are more tike a bulky guano 
than manure m the ordinary sense of the term; 
they should be stored under cover and kept dry, 
and, if to be stored for any length of rime, they 
will benefit considerably if each day's accumu- 
btion is very lightly dusted with superphos¬ 
phate. Use Vi to ^ lb. per square yard and hoc 
it b lightly, applying at cropping rime or as a 
top-dressing to plants. When mixed with an 
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equal quantity of fine $oil )t forms a good cop¬ 
dressing. 

Decayed farmyard manure sKould b« dug in 
the ground in spring, fresh manure in aucunui. 

Green Manure: No scientific gardener will 
allow his land to stand long vacant, hut imme¬ 
diately sows it down to seed of a quick-growing 
and leafy plant; this is then allowed to grow and 
is dug in when partly grown, Italian Rye Grass, 


and valuable when fast growth is desired. It is 
not as apt to be washed away by rain as the 
nitrates. Beware of letting this fertilizer come 
into contact with vegetation as it is caustic. 

Sulphote of Potash ond Muriate of Potash: 
The tw^o forms of potash most commonly in use. 
They are obtained as a white powder and should 
be applied to the ground a week or two before 
the growing season or even as a top-dressing to 
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Buckwheat, Vetch, Rye, Soy Beans, Rape and 
Turnip make excellent green manure. 

Bono Dust and Bone Meol: These arc excel¬ 
lent fertilize ts for general use, and have more 
tasting effect chan many; the finer they are 
ground, the more quickly they act. They con¬ 
tain much phosphate and some nitrogen. 

Nitrate of Soda: Rich in nitrogen, it is con¬ 
centrated and quickly available. It is powerful 
material and kill many plants if used in 
quandt^'^ or applied diiectiy on their tissues. Dis¬ 
solve a tablespoonful in a licde hot water and 
dilute to two gallons. 

Sulphate of Ammonia: One of the most 
powerful of all nitrogenous manures, slightly add 


crops which have already starred their growth. 

Superphosphoto: This material, sometimes 
called acid phosphate, supplies phosphoric acid 
more quickly available than that in bone meal 
and is therefore used on root plants such as 
Dahlias, Peonies, Gladiolus to stimulate growth. 
It is always well to add an equal amount of the 
more slowly available bone meal to provide for 
later ferrility. 

Wood Ashes: The ashes left after vegetable 
matter of any kind is burnt contain charcoal (a 
soil sweetener) and the fine dust has a percentage 
of potash in a most useful form. Use at crapping 
time or later, as a top-dressing around estabii^cd 
plantings. 



























CHAPTER III 


Lawns and Grading 


A €^biid Af th^ gfdn?" fctchhig it w me 

viith ftilt battdti 

Hov; ccmid I jm^er cbiid? / dQ tiQt Jbi™ wtat if 
if any more tban be. 

A 1 * * « # 

I guess it is the bandberebief of the Lord^ 

A li^ented gift and rcrfiemhrancer^ dfsis^tedty droppedy 

Bearing the ovmefs name itmiraberc m the corncrSj 
that i£jtf may tee and remark mid say. 

Whose? 

—Walt WhtTmas 

The first requisite of a lawn b adequate drain¬ 
age. The ground must have sufficient slope to 
carry off the surface water. If a slope cannot be 
obtained or if the soil b water bearing it must 
be drained with agricultural die as directed in 
Chapter 11. A good lawn can never be obtained 
upon water-logged soil. 

Secondly, a good lawn requires a suitable 
topography, not too steep nor broken with ir¬ 
regularities or changes of level partly for ap¬ 
pearance sake, but largely to make the main¬ 
tenance of good sod easier. If your bouse sets 
high above the street, the lawn surface should 
slope down so that it may be seen from the street. 
Remember that a gradual leading of the eye from 
house CO lowest point lessens the apparent height 
of the building. A rbc of one fwt in four b 
about the limit for a successful lav^m. If thb docs 
not take care of the elevation it may be neccs- 
saiy' to use one or more terraces, but in thb case 
special attention must be given to conditioning 
the soil as described farther on. 

It b hard to keep gra-ss growing on steep 
grades, especially if the surface b convex or 
rounded upward (as many terraces are). iMost 
all of us have observed that grass '‘burns’* first 
on steep banks and that at the end of each winter 
much repairing has to be done in such places, 
both because of thb injury and because of soil 
washing. Consequently terrace soil should be 
rich and deep, and in seeding grasses that arc 
naturally adapted to withstand dr^’ing out should 
be used. Proper watering also b in^cated. 


Sometimes, where conditions art unusually 
bad, and when extensive regrading b imprac¬ 
ticable, it becomes necessary to replace grass 
with ground cover plants such as Englbh Ivy, 
Periwinkle, Japanese Spuige or Evergreen- 
bittersweet (EuOTiy?/ms radicans), all of which 
are also useful for covering bare spots beneath 
trees and in other shady places where it b hard 
to grow grass of any Idnd. However, in most 
cases, especially where the grounds arc being 
bid out and developed around a new house, it 
b practical and most successful to take care of 
lawTi and other garden problenis by means qf 
grading, carefully planned and carried out. 

Grading! 'Htorou^hness pays almost any¬ 
where hut espccblly in grading. The character 
of soil in your garden may be to a large extent 
determined by it. It b not a great deal of trouble 
for your contractor to scrape off the topsoil 
when making your cellar excavation. Also he 
can arrange to protect the topsoil around the 
house or to remove it so that the excavated ma,> 
tcrial may go on the bottom, and the topsoil be 
respreadi in its proper place. If it b muted up 
with the excavated material it is usually lost and 
a considerable expense of time b necessary to 
bring it to a point where it will successfully 
suppon vegetation. 

The real way to grade, of course, as in all other 
things, b first to do it on paper. Thb means 
making what b called a topographic survey and 
usually requires the services of a civil engineer. 
If the plan b comparatively simple you may 
grade it with an ordinary chalk line or heavy 
cord, Fasten the string at the highest point in 
your grade and continue it to the lowest point. 
If there are humps in the grade, which do not 
permit this, a trench a few inches wide may be 
dug so that the line b stretched straight and 
right. Tlib line will enable you to see how much 
you w'ill have to remove or fill. Stakes should 
then be driven into the ground in the bottom of 
the trench, leaving them exposed about six inches. 
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If you Kave an ordinary laborer doing your 
grading this will enable you to explain to him 
chat the grade is to be sue inches (6') below the 
top of ^csc stakes. By repeating this sort of 
check every five to ten feet, your laborer cannot 
go wrong with the grade no matter how uneven 
it may be. This is especially good when the lawn 
docs not slope evenly to the street or other 
boundary of your lot. When this occurs the 
grade must be waipcd, so to speak, to fit the 
sidewalks along the street or the shifting grade 
of your neighbor's lawn. The grade along your 


foundation planting should be level if possible 
and all grades should start from this point. 

By the above method, as you will change your 
grade cverv' five or ten feet, your stakes will be 
set correedy at cveiy point along the line. It ts 
only necessary to have ttvo fixed points—^ihe 
top and bottom of the grade. 

[f you do not want an even grade, and would 
prefer a roiling one, it is always safe to use what 
is known as the OG curve. An OG curve is sim¬ 
ply a compensated cun'c, that is, if your grade 
curves several inches or feet above your line at 
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rhc starting point, it should be hollowed out an 
equal number of inches or feet below your line 
at the bottom of the grade. Both of these curves 
should be approjcimately the same length. Do 
not have a long mound and then have a little 
short curve at the bottom. This may look all 
right, but the balanced curve is always safe. 

HOW TO MAKE A LAWN 

Time: For over one hundred years, experts 
have been advising fall sowing but the fact re¬ 
mains that the greater sale of grass seed is in 
the spring, and the btc spring at that. Nature 
sows her seed ia the fall, but man seents to want 
to reverse this process and do his lawn work in 
the spring. Every hour of intelligent effort ex¬ 
pended during September is worth several hours 
in the spring, 

Wee^ disturbed in the fall must go through 
the hardship of winter in a weakened condition 
with little chance for survival. But fall-sown 
grass has die benefit of the fall rains and mild 
weather (cool, damp nights and warm dajra) 
in which to germinate and become established 
before winter. 

Late August or early September is the ideal 
time but even a plantmg in October is better 
than waiting until spring. The warm days of the 
fall are sufiicient for the grass but not hot 
enough to sprout weed seeds. Grass grows at 
a temperature of 45* and grows best at about 
70*. Sonic weeds may grow at this point but 
few seeds will sprout. 

A healthy stand of grass will combat weeds 
successfully. Once the seed is germinated and 
csublished in the fall, the grass seems to toughen 
and devdop a sturdy root system; thus it is 
ready in the spring to spread into a good thick 
turf and hold its ou^ against the w'ceds. 

The most important fact to be remembered in 
grass seed germination is that the seeding must 
be kept moist for three or four weeks. Seed re¬ 
quires from ten to fourteen days to germinate 
and once allowed to dry the process stops. The 
difBculty of holding moisture in the late spring 
or summer is one of the obstacles to any great 
success at those times. 

The Foundation: Grass does not grow well 
on cither hard packed clay, incapable of allow¬ 
ing the penetration of air or water, or in a thin 
sandy soil so porous that no water will remain 
in it. Most lawns receive too much water in the 


spring and fall and this causes them to pack. Un¬ 
less the drainage is good the grass may be killed 
by the standing water, no matter how much 
other care has been bestowed upon it. 

Examine your soil by digging down through 
it. If it has two to three inches of good friable 
loam on top and four to sLx inches of good drain¬ 
age soil below, you can turn it from a poor or 
below average lawn into a fine one as follow's: 

Remove all weeds in an intelligent manner. 
This includes crab grass and all coarse textured 
grasses. See special instructions for this undpr 
their headings. Level up any resulting depres¬ 
sions and seed them and the rest of the lawn, 
using a good fall mixture. Stir the mixture often 
to keep smaUcr seeds from going to the bottom, 
and sow on a still dry day. 

Roll smooth and fertilize the entire lawn using 
chemical lawm food, five pounds to 1000 sq. ft., 
washing it well into the grass roots to avoid 
burning. Apply it dissolved in wfater with a 
sprinkling can, if you wish. 

A still better treatment is to apply a mulch of 
one-half inch compost, made of one part sand to 
two parts domestic peat humus, before applying 
the fertilizer. This will W'ash under the grass 
roots during the heaving and thawing of winter 
and provide good soil conditions for the follow¬ 
ing season. It will also help in holding the ferti¬ 
lizer for a longer period, and repeated over a 
period of years wifi work wonders in building 
up a good turf, A full sized bale of this ma¬ 
terial will cover from 200 to 500 sq, ft. of lawn. 

Making a New Lawn: Many lawns started 
on earth removed from cellar excavations have 
little chance to be anything but a nuisance to 
their owners. If the grass is patchy and the soil 
hard packed and bare of w'ater-holding humus, 
it is best to do it over. This is a considerable 
undertaking, both as to labor and expense, and 
should not be taken lightly. However, it is more 
economical in the long run to get a good foun- 
fladon than to spend money year after year 
without getting results. 

If the expense is too great, it is a good plan 
to rebuild a part each year simply removing 
wreeds and freshening up the remainder as di¬ 
rected above. Thus over a period of years the 
entire lawn may be rebuilt without severe ex¬ 
penditure at any one time. 

The making of a new lawm is not intricate 
when once we understand the reasons for it. 
FIcst, stake out the area and, beginning at one 
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edge, use a spade to remove a strip of topisoiJ 
four feet wide and four incKes deepv piling it 
on old sacks or carpets outside the staked area. 
This exposes the bottom ground or subsoil. If 
this is hard clay, we spread over it one inch of 
sand or two inches of fine ashes, cinders, etc., 
together with an inch or two of old manure, leaf- 
mold, peat moss or domestic humus. Any old 


breaking it np finely. This is most easily done 
with a spading fork. It is essential that this layer 
not only drain well and tjuickly but that some 
moisture be retained in it at all times. 

If the subsoil is sandy or loose, the sand and 
cinders will not be needed, but a larger quantity 
of water holding material (old manure, peat 
moss, leaf mold or humus) will be required to 
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sods from the topsoil, lawn clippings, leaves, etc,, 
may also be incorporated if not overdone. 

The use of lime in the topsoil of the lawns 
is to be discouraged unless used after a soil 
analysis to relieve an excess of acidity. It en¬ 
courages weeds in ordinary growing soil and is 
generally imbeneficiaJ. However, it is of great 
use in breaking up hard packed clay and if your 
subsoil is composed of this, use it generously. 
Use ground limestone or hydrated lime distribut¬ 
ing it upon the ashes and sand until they arc well 
covered. Do not be afraid of using too much. 

Work These materials into the bottom soil, 


prevent drying out due to the easier drainage. 

The bottom soil of the first strip is now firmed 
back into place uHth a tamper and the topsoil 
of the second strip is removed. Instead of piling 
it upon the sacks, wc sift it through a coarse 
wire screen or otherwise remove all roots and 
lumps, and deposit it ^on the packed bottom 
soil of the first strip. The subsoil of the second 
strip is then conditioned as before stated and the 
process repeated over the entire area. The top¬ 
soil on the sacks is used to cover the last strip. 

The topsoil over the entire area should then 
be mixed to a fine condition. All grass roots must 
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be removed and the entire top area made into 
good garden loam by the addition of rotted vege¬ 
table ntatter, commercial humus, leaf mold, dne 
peat, etc. Good garden loam is made up of 40% 
clajr» 40% vegetable matter and 20% sand. If 
the soil is heavy, sand should be added; if sandy, 
more humus is needed. 

Cottonseed meal, sewage sludge, tankage and 
bone meal may be thoroughly worked into this 
soil at the rate of 25 lbs. to 1000 sq. ft. If this is 
done, water well and do not seed for several 
days. 1 f chemical plant food is used, it is best ap¬ 
plied in weak solution after the grass is sprouted. 
Seeds do not need fertilizer to germinate—they 
need moisture and warmth. 

After the soil is prepared, rake it smooth and 
roll firm with a heavy roller while it is still dry. 
Roll it twice, the second time at right angles to 
the first. Now sow the seed using one pound 
to an area of 250 sq. ft. sowing one-half length¬ 
ways and one-half across, going over the ground 
twice. Rake in the seed lightly or better still 
cover with sifted soil, then roll with a light roller 
to firm the seed in the soil, sprinkle lightly but 
well, and keep it wet. 

The covering of the thoroughly moist seed bed 
with a single thickne^ of burlap or muslin will 
help keep it wet until the seed has germinated, 
when the cloth can be raised ten inches high, by 
stakes, for a day or two to allow the young grass 
to harden before its full exposure to the sun. 
All watering may be done during germination, 
through the cloth. 

The young grass should be allowed to grow 
three inches high before the first cutting. 

SEED FOR THE LAWN 

Use the best of seed and see that it is guaran¬ 
teed weed free. Heavy grass seed is usually free 
from chaff and is the most economica] m the 
long run while light cheap seed gives poor 
germination. 

It is important that the same kind of grass 
seed be used consistendy over the whole lawn. 
Changing from one seed mucturc to another is 
bound to make the lasvn patchy. For even tex- 
Cine or a velvety appearance, plant together only 
the kind of seeds which will grow in the same 
kind of soil. 

Beware of ready mixed seed unless ic comes 
from or over the name of a highly reliable firm. 
Know what you are getting in grass seed. 


In the northern section of the United States 
the following graces arc recommended: 

Kentucky Blue Gross: In buying it do not 
let yourself become confused into taking Canada 
Blue Grass or Orchard Grass which arc very 
inferior. While Kentucky Blue Grass is con¬ 
sidered the best lawn gra^ it has the drawback ^ 
that it needs a resting period in midsummer and 
that it soils light clothing and shoes. It h:is the 
advantage of forming a thick turf which will 
grow in cither alkaline or slightly acid soil. It 
starts slowly but once established puts up a good 
fight against weeds. 

Red Top: Second in importance is Red Top. 

It makes good w’ith Kentucky Blue because they 
make up for each other’s deficiencies. Red Top 
is a good beginner, will grow most any^vherc 
and has its resting period in the fall after the Blue 
Grass has recovered. It does not stain and is often 
used for grass w'alks and play spots. 

Fescues: Chewings Fescue is the only fine 
textured grass which has been successful in shade. 

Red Fescue and V'arious-leavcd Fescue are some¬ 
times used in lawn mixtures of Blue Grass and 
Red Top. They mature late in the season and 
are drought resisting, making a good summer 
and fall lawn. They grow well in acid soil 
which is not a congenial home for weeds, and will 
surv'ive some shade as well as drv'^ conditions. 

Mixtures: If you prefer to buy ready mixed 
seed, get it only from a thoroughly reliable 
dealer. Try' to analyze your conditions and plant 
accordingly. Four parts of Kentucky Blue Grass 
to one part Red Top is a good base mixture. To 
this you may add the ocher grasses suited for 
your condirions. If you arc starting a new lawn 
in spring, add one part of Italian Rye Grass and 
a small amount of Timothy, These are quick 
growing annuals which will help start the first 
year’s crop and "nurse” it. 

Perennial Rye Gross: This is a tough, quick- 
growdng grass which is added to starting mix¬ 
tures. It helps keep out weeds until the lawn is 
established. It is tough, can stand much traffic, 
and for this reason is used on playfields and ex¬ 
hibition grounds. It is hard to cut, but will yield 
to the other grasses in a few years. 

Shode Mixtures: For shade, add to the base 
ini.XTure some Chewings Fescue, which is fine 
textured; Poa trivlalis (Rough Stalked Meadow 
Grass), or Poa nemoralis (Wood Meadow 
Grass). The denser the shade, the larger the 
proportion of shade enduring types used. 
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Many shady seedings fail because of the use 
of cheap seed. Seedsmen don’t sell cheap seed 
because they like to, but because you demand 
price. Good shade seed costs moneys it is hard 
to raise and harvest. 

White Ctoveri Many owners insist upon clover 

• in the inbccuie—why has ne ver been satisfactorily 
disclosed. Where a lawn is to be left to shift for 
itself, it may have some uses, but in a well-kept 
lawn, it has many drawbacks and few advan^ 
tages. It leaves a bare spot to carry through the 
winter and its texture and many white flower 
heads spoil the velvety appearance of any lawn. 
It thrives only in alkaline soil which favors 
weeds. A luxuriant crop of clover usually means 
plenty of lawn pests. Its only advantage is that 
It may, in conjunction with Blue Grass, survive 
sandy alkaline conditions where Red Top bums 
out. 

Bent Grass: This is a very particular plant, 
susceptible to drought and pests, and most suc¬ 
cessful only on the northern Pacific coast, New 
York and New England states. Unlc^ you live 
m these areas or are willing to give a lar|e amount 
of intelligent care, including almost dady water¬ 
ing, don’t attempt its cultivation. If you are 
intrigued by its velvet)'' appearance, ask the 
manager of a golf course concerning the cost 
of construction and care of Bent Grass putting 
greens. 

CARE OF THE LAWN 

Water; To do a lawn any good, water should 
penetrate four inches. Light sprinklings do in¬ 
jury — not good; they arc about the worst treat¬ 
ment you can give your lawn. The idea that 
watering should not be done in sunlight is wTong. 
If enough water is applied, it can be done at 
any time. 

Data compiled in golf course irrigation studies 
show that grass on ordinary clay soil requires at 
least one inch of water weekly. Rainfall in the 
north central states is rated at about J '/j inches 
per month. Were these rains nicelv spaced, little 
watering would be necessary but it is usually a 
flood or a drought. Constant vigilance is re¬ 
quired to carry over dry spelis. 

It is best to water only once 3 week on clay 
sod but it should be applied so tJ at the water is 
quickly absorbed Into the soil, Standing water 
is harmful. We should also beai In mind that 
sandy soils dry out more quickly and lighter and 
more frequent waterings ore necessary. 
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How much water to put on a lawn is always a 
problem. We show here a simple merhod of 
measuring. Cut of! the bottom three inches of 
three tomato cans and fasten them upon a light 
board so that they are under the sprinkler at 
equal distances. The amount of water in each 
can will show how much the area has received. 
We use three because lawn sprinklers do not all 
distribute ev^cnly. 

Left out in a rain this device will measure the 
precipitation and enable you to judge how much 
supplementary watering is necessary. 

Rolling r A lawn sitould be rolled just once 
or at the most twice each year, at the rime when 
the frost is coming 

out of the ground. WATER t N * 

The idea is not to " ' 
smooth out the 
lawn—this is done 
by filling and 
grading. Rolling 
is for the purpose 
of pushing the 
grass roots back 
into contact with 
the soil, after the heaving due to frosts. If it k 
gone over twice, roll at right angles. If you roll 
when it is wet enough to puddle the ground, 
you smother the grass roots by ejecting all the 
air necessary to the growth of beneficial bacteria. 
There is no reason for or point in rolling in dry 
weather. 

As elsewhere explained, high cutting in warm 
weather shades the grass roots and helps the 
cooling of the soil to the state most favorable 
for the action of nitrofying bacteria. Many peo¬ 
ple become discouraged by the burning out or 
brow'ning of grass each summer. This is due to 
two causes—lack of moisture, and the resting 
period of the grasses of which the lawn is made. 
As previously explained, Blue Grass matures and 
rests (thins out—turns brown) in midsummer. 
But it recuperates early in the fall. Red Top 
stays green all summer but nests in the fall. By 
a proper combination of grasses, wc can have 
green lawns all season if we maintain food and 
moisture condidoits. 

Importonce of Moisture: Gras and other 
leaf crops require large quontldcs of nitro^n. 
This, to be or any use to the grass, must he in 
the form of nitrates, and also in solution. Nkrates 
do not form at all at over 11 5 degrees and form 
best at 85 degrees. Under a summer sun the sol! 
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often goes over tKis latter temperature for long 
periods. Water is the greatest temperature reg¬ 
ulator known. So it must not only be applied 
but also be held in the soil to be of use. 

Water is only held in the soil by decayed 
vegetable matter. If this is placed in the soil 
when the lawn is made, all is welU but even so, 


washes into these spaces and w hen compacted by 
rolling in the spring, remains part of the tutf. 
The mulch also hol^ in suspension for pbnc use 
any other fertilizer applied. The peat (cither 
moss or humus) is sii^tly acid. Afost grasses 
grow well in a lawn slightly acid, while weeds 
love lime or alkaline soil. In applying peat 
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it Is sdll good practice to apply a yearly dressing 
of compost. 1 nis may be made of a mixture of 
domestic sedge peat humus or if this is not ob¬ 
tainable, shredded peat moss. Mix with one- 
third sand, if your soil is clay, or one-third finely 
pulverized clay, if it is sandy. Apply the mulch 
half an inch thick in fall, finely pulverized so it 
will wash into the roots. Any bulk left on the 
grass will smother and kill it. The heaving due to 
thawing and freezing in winter, tears the grass 
roouL loose from the soil. The compost then 


mulches, we discourage weeds without harming 
the grass. Alost city water contains some lime 
and if applied to the soil in watering encourages 
weeds. Peat hi dps to counteract this condition. 
You may also mulch with rutted leafmotd or 
home-made co npost, filling out any deficiency 
of supply w'ith the above mentioned materials. 
Mowing*. .V.owing must be done with intel¬ 
ligence. Graft allowed to go to seed does not 
spread and causes a spotty law-n. The little seed 
gained by ihir process is more than offset by the 
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lack of root increase and unsightly appearance. 
Grass should be cue quite short until the middle 
of May. FertUtze it well and tiy to get a com' 
pJctc ground cover. After this is accomplished, 
keep it cot as long as piossible. Lower the wooden 
roller on your mower, or better sdll, alter your 
mower or secure one chat will cut three inches 
high. 

Plenty of leaf growth will shade the grass roots 
in hot weather and, best of all, provides a simple, 
laborless way of preventing weeds and crab grass 
from seeding. Weeds will not grow in a thick, 
sliady stand of grass and crab grass will not 
germinate even in scmishadc. Mow frequently 
and let the clippings work down to the roots. 
Short grass clippings arc the easiest way to return 
vegetable matter to the soil. 

Long grass, how'ever, must be removed, as must 
leaves, and no compost rfiould be added In hot 
weather. Grass Is easily smothered during this 
period. All grasses should go into the winter 
not less than one inch long. 

Fertilizers; Chemical fcrtillacrs offered for 
lawn foods are usually salts, easily dissolved, and 
therefore readily available for plant use. They 
should contain mostly nitrogen, being ten parts 
nitrogen to four each of phosphate and potash 
(10:4:4). This when propierly applied lasts about 
four to six weeks and an even distribution is 
necesaiy and essential. If distributed dry 
hand, divide the quantity in two and scatter it 
both ways across the area, following the di¬ 
rections given for sowing grass seed. The use 
of a mechanical dry distributor such as is offered 
very cheaply by many dealers is to be recom¬ 
mended. Distribution in solution is always good, 
but in any case be sure to wash any fertilizer 
off the leaves to avoid burning rhem. 

\Vc illustrate a water siphon which will dis¬ 
tribute chemical fertilizer without the risk of 
burning the grass leaves. The pipe £tdngs are 
readily obtainable and the spnut is made to spray 
the water in a fan shape. Cut the pipe with a 
hack saw and hammer it into the shape shown. 

Dissolve as great a quantity of chemical lawm 
food as your bucket of water will take up and 
apply the proper amount to the area which you 
have measured off. Five pounds to 1,000 sq. ft. 
every four to six weeks is the usual method of 
application. 

The same applies to sulphate of ammonia 
which b also to be recommended. It is high in 
nitrogen, has a slight add reaction and when 


used on alkaline or neutral soils, discourages 
weeds. 

Organic fertilizera such as bone meal, sewage 
sludge, blood, tankage, and the like, while usu¬ 
ally more c.vpensive, work excellently in com¬ 
post. They are not so quickly exhausted as the 
chemical roods. Sludge and bone meal are also 
valuable because of their ground conditioning 
effect. 

Bone meal applied in the fall is recommended 
for established lawns. A good fall (September) 
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application is 3 parts bone meal, i parts w'ood 
a^es and one parr sulphate of anunonia, applied 
at the rate of 7 tbs. to 1,000 sq. ft. and washed 
into the roots. Cottonseed meal is sometinu^ low 
enough in price to be used. Mix it with the com¬ 
post. A growing season application of cotton¬ 
seed meat, 3 parts, and sulphate of ammonia, 1 
part, is very good. Sewage sludge and sulphate 
of ammonia in the same proportions is excellent. 
These materials or mixtures are applied 25 lbs. 
to 1,000 sq. ft. Their chief advantage over chem¬ 
ical foods is chat they last longer, being slowly 
available and not being washed quickly below 
the reach of the grass roots. The use of manure 
in the topsoil or as a dressing is to be discouraged 
as it is a source of weed seed, no matter how well 
rotted. It is also liable to smother parches of grass 
and leave bare spots. Only finety shredded ma¬ 
terial should be used upon grasses, as they smother 
easily. Mushroom soU and spent hotbed manure 
make good compost but the weed danger is al¬ 
ways there. 

Gross Under Trees; The denser the shade, the 
harder it is to grow grass. For shade sow 5, 6, 
or 7 lbs. to 1,000 sq. ft. Few people arc willing 
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to put forth the effort necessary to keep grass 
under trees. First, it requires a good shallow 
cultivation and conditioning (the danger of in¬ 
juring tree roots usually prevents deeper culti¬ 
vation), then the planting of a shady grass seed 
mixture. With these factors properly cared for 
and the right seed used, the balance Is a matter 
of watering and feeding. 
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Tire line tree roots come to the surface in 
search of food and water and arc in constant 
competition with the grass for nourishment. The 
tree, being the stronger, usually wins. 

Grass can usually be maintained by a good 
soaking once a w'cek. Double the amount needed 
for open lawns k ncccssaiy', and remember that 
you are also supplying water to a tree which 
transpires it quickly and that much of the lighter 
rainfall does not penetrate to the grass beneath 
the tree at all. Frequent applications of fertilizer 
allow the grass to get its share before the hungry' 
tree roots snatch it up. Application of a soludou 
of one pound of chemical lawn food to each 
200 sq. ft. twice a month will insure a luxuriant 
growth;, use one pound to 100 sq. ft. if applied 
monthly. 


In summary, if your grass dies under the trees, 
It is either starved or parched. Many carpeting 
or ground cover plants will grow where grass 
will not. See chapter on ‘"Vines.” 

CONTROLLING SOME LAWN ENEMIES 

Crab Grass: There are many articles printed 
each year purporting to give cures for crab or 
wire grass. There are no cures; once this pest has 
infested your lawn, it b there until frost. It is 
able to thrive in the hottest, driest weather. 

Prevention is comparatively simple. Bear in 
mind that the plant is'an annual. It originates 
only from seed during June. Its roots arc killed 
by frost each fall and offer no further danger. 
It will not grow in even partial shade and is sel¬ 
dom if ever seen where the shadow of a tree or 
building passes. 

.After it has sprouted it is a rampant grower. 
The shoots spread out like the fingers of a hand, 
roodng at every joint to repeat the process of 
sending out more. In this way it is able to cover 
large areas; smothering the ocher grasses and 
leaving bare spots when it is killed by frost. 

Keep down the spread of the pest during the 
summer by pulling it upright witli a rake and 
cutting it short with the mower. Be careful to 
catch and bum all the seeding stalks. Its vitality 
is so great that the smallest stalk allowed to lie 
wUl take root, flower and produce seed. In 
September, if feasible, dig it out completely two 
inches deep, fill the cleared spots with new soil 
and seed with perennial grasses. Be carefuL to 
keep these spots moist so as to obtain a good 
stand of grass before frost. 

In the spring, until May 15th, the grass should 
be cut short to develop a strong root s^'stem and 
CO encourage it to ^rcad sideward into a thick 
turf. From May 15th until September 15th it 
should be kept cut three inches high. No crab 
grass udll grow in this shade and in addition, this 
shading will keep the grass from burning during 
hot weather. It may be necessary to make altera¬ 
tions to your mower to cut three inches high, 
bur it Is the only sure way. 

One very effective way of killioft crab grass 
is by shading with tar paper pegged down tightly 
with long heavy wire staples. Ten days usually 
finishes it in hoc weather. The Blue Gras will be 
browned and perhaps killed hut will start again 
from the roots. In either case (weeding or cover¬ 
ing) start on the plants early in July, while they 
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are small and easy to IdU, and you will not have 
to discolor the Jawn by causing large hare spots. 
Be sure to cover enough ground to get the entire 
patch of crab grass. 

Other Weeds: 

NtHB *tss sprin^^ and wetds are ittllma rooted; 

Stiffs ihttm and ihey*H o*ergrixtM the garden 

And choke the herhi for -h?jfu of buthaKdry. 

—Shakcipzau. 

You may remove the plantain and buckhom 

from the lawn by the use of a weed knife or long- 
handled weed spud. One cutting will usually be 
sufficient as the plants are shallow' rooted. The 
yarrow is easily controlled by mowing or cutting 
early in the season. 

Cutting the tops off the dandelion is very 
foolish practice, unless you expecT to repeat 
every tu'o weeks. This will weaken the plant and 
kill it, but unless a cutting is followed up, it 
will do more harm than good. The root of a 
dandelion is sometimes 18 inches long and stores 
up enough food to send out several new shoots 
after each cutting. If the cutting is repeated 
often enough this food supply w'ill eventudly be 
exhausted and the plant W'ill die. If not repeated 
suliiciently, it will cause several plants to grow 
in the place of the one. 

Stab the single dandelion with a rod dipped 
in acid (Sulphuric 1800 gravity, or Nitric). Hang 
a glass jar or bottle on wires and use a long rod 
to avoid stooping. Do not let the acid come in 
contact widt skin or clothing as it is very' cor¬ 
rosive. 

If the lawn is so infested as to make this 
treatment too laborious, spray w'ich iron sul¬ 
phate, mixed 114 Ihs. to the gallon of w'ater, 
spraying one gallon to 300 sq. ft- Apply as a 
fine mist until leaves are thoroughly wet, first 
bruising them slightly with the back of a rake. 
This must be repeated about three times, ten 
days apart, and should not be done in hot, dry 
weather as it may injure the grass. It will kill 
plantain and other broad-leaved weeds but will 
also kill clover and will make rust stains on con¬ 
crete w'alks and foundations. 

Speedw'cil is that tough-rooted wreed, which 
lies close to the earth, rooting at nearly every 
joint and spreading out over the edge of your 
walk. Pull it out and you have sevcial plants 
instead of one. Its leaves arc about a quarter of 
an inch broad and it propagates from seed as 
well as by rooting at the joint. 
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(□tickweed comes to us in nvo varieties. The 
common chickweed which is an annual and prop¬ 
agates from seed, blooms throughout the year 
and may be found in gardens and cultivated 
fields as well as the lawn. Its leaves are some¬ 
what oval and it has small white flowers, which 
bloom all summer and at every warm period dur¬ 
ing the winter. Mouse-ear chickweed is a peren- 
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nial and also propagates from seed. The whole 
plant is covered with tiny hair, a sort of dirty 
gray. 

These three plants with the common ground 
ivy, w'hich has a small purple bloom and would 
be somewhat decorative if it wrcrc not a pest in 
our lawns, constitute the most prevalent creeping 
weeds. 

The common chickweed may be controlled by 
hand pulling in small quantities, but it is footi^ 
to attempt large scale control in that manner. 
One ounce of sodium chlorate in a gallon of 
water will cover 100 square feet (10 i 10) of 
these pests. Sodium chlorate may be obtained at 
most drug stores in small quantities, and ahnoct 
any creeping weed can be controlled by spraying 
with it. But it is dangerous, because it is an 
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exETcmc fize hazard ^ it is not inBammable by 
itself, but spilled upon a floor, clothing or any¬ 
thing buimble, it may take Arc as it becomes di^. 
Keep it out of doors in dght glass containers. 
Shoes and clothii^ worn while spraying should 
be kept away from the building or washed thor¬ 
oughly. Use metal containeis, wear rubber boots 
that can be easily washed, or old ^oes that can 
be discarded. Don’t light marches or smoke near 


cation should kill common broad-leaf weeds ex¬ 
cept dandelions which will need several. Some 
succes can be obtained by merely applying the 
gasoline with a squirt can without the nail Many 
people are enthusiastic users of this method. 
Moss: Moss is not truly a weed nor is it a 
sign that your ground is sour or acid. Moss 
groM's on the alkali fields of the west. It is, 
however, a sure sign that the soil is poor. Sup- 
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it. Keep tightly corked and destroy papers, etc., 
used in making up a solution and mix the spray 
out of doois. Two or more sprayings arc neces¬ 
sary; use the spray os soon as the plant begins 
to reproduce and reseed at once. 

If you do not care to try the sodium method, 
wet ^c plant and apply ammonium sulphate di¬ 
rect to the leaves. 1 nis, repeated, will kill them 
and allow the grass to come through as the 
ammonium sulphate will also fertilize the soil. 

ITicrc arc many recommendations for killing 
weeds with gasoline. But this wKter has never 
found them particularly cliicient. If you wish to 
try this material and have only a few weeds to 
kill, you can use the follounng method: 

Solder a large nail to the end of an ordinary 
large squirt oil can. Jab the nail into the heart 
of the weed and squirt the gasoline. One appli- 


ply food and moisture and the grass will come 
m thicker and the moss disappear. 

Pests: Most grass is usuily free from insect 
attack. Gnihi J7id eartfrvx^rffis may be destroyed 
by the application of 5 lbs. of Arsenate of Lead 
mixed with a bushel of slightly damp (but not 
wet) sand, and applied to 1,000 sq. ft. when the 
grass is thoroughly dry. It may he necessary to 
repeat yearly for several years. Sod Web Wornis 
are the caterpillars (Vi to ^ inches long) of a 
small moth or miller. They hatch from eggs in 
the grass and cut it off at or below the smfacc. 
They are indicated by small brown patches of 
grass udiich gradually become larger. They may 
be found hidden in their webs among the grass 
roots. Apply Arsenate of Lead 7 or 8 lbs. to 
1,000 sq. ft. either with sand, as above de¬ 
scribed, or very lightly with a dust gun. Dis- 
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cributc evenly, dust in with a broom and wash 
into the soil with a hose, noKzle removed. 

Ants tnay be killed by squirting Carbon Bisul¬ 
phide into the holes with an oil can. Use it only 
out of doors and away from Bre and cover 
treated hills with wet newspapers. Another 
method is to soak hills with kerosene or gasoline, 
and sec them afire; this, however, will destroy 
the grass. 

Moles can be killed with a trap sold for that 
purpose or by fumes front an automobile ex¬ 
haust conveyed into the holes by use of a garden 
hose. Allow motor to run twenty minutes or 
more and retard spark if possible. Calcium cyan¬ 
ide powder is sold to be pbced in the runs at 
five-foot intervals. It gives off a strong poison¬ 
ous gas and must be handled carefully it at all. 
Oose all opciungs to the runways before fumi¬ 
gating. Pepper inserted in the burrows liberally 
is said to drive moles away if repeated once or 
twice. About % lb. per application is necessary 
for a small burrow. Poisoning by opening the 
shells of several peanuts and inserting a crystal 
of Strychnine in each has been recommended, 
as has shelled com soaked in Arsenic. 

Sometimes moles ntay be drowned by fiood- 
ir^ their runways with a hose. They usuaUy 
work in these burrows between 7 and 8 o’clock 
in the morning. By watching at that time, armed 
with a pitchfork, they can be killed as they are 
seen moving the earth in going through the run¬ 
ways. 

CARE OF THE LAWN MOWER 

A little regular care of your lawn mower 
will make a lot les labor. If you wish to clean 


it and make it run cader, remove the gear wheels 
with a screw driver or wrench (Fig. 1) then 
Hush out the interior with gasoline or kerosene 
and clean each individual tooth or gear with a 
sdlf brush. Remove the pinion housing and slip 
off the pinion gear (Fig. 2), Figure J shows the 
ratchet arrangement which allows the mower to 
run freely backw'ard, but propels the revolvtog 
blades when pushed forward. If this is removed, 
care should he taken to get it back exactly as it 
was taken out. All these parts should be care¬ 
fully w ashed and repacked w'ith cup grease. The 
gears should be then lubricated with a good 
grade of lubricating oil. 

Figure 4 i^osvs method of raising the lower 
blade by lowering the wooden roller; the illus¬ 
trated method of tightening the handle (Fig. 6) 
is obvious. Paint the mower with a good grade 
of metallic paint (Fig. 5); it will help keep it in 
good condition. 

W’hcn the mower leaves ridges in the lawm, it 
may be dull or there may be play in the bear¬ 
ings of the revolving blade assembly. 'ITiere is 
usually some means provided for tightening 
these. Sometimes it is necessary' to have the 
sharpening done by machmery in the hands of 
a professional, but often it can he done with one 
of the sharpcnersi sold fur this purpose. Try 
clipping a piece of newspaper at different places 
on the lower blade. This will give you an idea 
of the proper scissors-like contact necessary be¬ 
tween the fixed low'cr and the m'olving ones. 

Most people make the mistake of using cheap 
household machine oil or cylinder oil on the 
mow'er. Use only a high-grade light machine oil 
and see the difference it makes in operation. 


A PRAYER 

WoTff / rfufl maic my garden 
As true men build a shrine. 

An humble thing ^herc yet shall spring 
The seeds that are divine. 

Since each a prayer 1 stmt them there 
In reverential line, 

—Thbodosu Gahrisoh. 
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Trees and Shrubs 


tflifrti ye hae naetbmg ehe 
13 ye fmy he aye inching m a 
Tree; ii vnil he grmmtg, f^chj 
ye*fe sieephig.** 

—WALTtH SOFIT, 

The difference betvrccn trees and shrubs is not 
very dearly marked. A tree has been described 
as having but one stem or trunk while a shrub 
has several. This is a rather weak diseinedon, but 
as man)' cultiiral directions are similar we may 
study them together with some profit. 

Men cannoc get along without trees. Apart 
from their practical value, they make for better 
manhood and womanhood by inspiring cleaner 
thoughts and higher ideals. The spirimal value 
of loving them and being with them is beyond 
estimate. 

When we look at a tree wc can recognize in 
its make-up three pKncipal pans. They are the 
roots, the stem, and the crown. The roots com¬ 
prise that pan of a tree that is usually found 
below the ground. Our common trees have two 
general types of root sv'stcms, namely, shallow- 
rooted and taprooted. Such trees as the spruces, 
the hemlocks, and the pines have roots that tend 
to spread and lie close to the ground. These 
shallow-rooted trees are. as a rule, not windhrm. 
Other trees, such as the hickories, the oaks and 
the rvalnuts develop a long taproot. These ffrmly 
anchored trees arc rarely uprooted. 

Roots have three main functions. They anchor 
the trees to the ground, absorb water and dis¬ 
solved food from the soil, and transporr these to 
the stem and thence to branches, twigs, leaves, 
and other pares of the crowTi. The principal 
work of the big roots near the stem is to help 
the trees stand up, while the fine root hairs at 
the end of the rootlets are the ones that absorb 
the water from the soil. 

The stem of a tree, also called trunk or bole, 
is the main axis extending from the roots to the 
crown, or to the tip in case of an unbranched 
stem. Tree stems show a wide range in form. 


They range from long to short, straight to 
crooked, and from erect to prostrate. An exami¬ 
nation of a cross-section of a stem will show 
three principal parts—bark, wood and pith. In 
the central part of the stem is the pith which 
in an old tree trunk, may not be noticeable, ' 
About it is the wood, which in many trees can be 
divided into the darker hcamvood and the 
lighter sap wood. Between the wood and the bark 
is a very thin layer of growing cells known as the 
cambium. Tltis is the most vital part of a tree, 
for it is here that all new wood and bark are 
made. When a tree is girdled, the ring of cam¬ 
bium is severed and this helps to kill the tree. 

The most valuable part of a forest tree is the 
stem, for it produces the wood that is used so ex¬ 
tensively by man. The principal functions of the 
stem are (1) support of the tree crown; (2) trans.- 
portation of food and wrater; and (3) storage of 
food. During the winter months considerable 
food is stored in the stem for use early in spring 
when growth starts. 

We know that trees grow. They get bigger 
from year to year. In order that they can grow 
they must feed. The raw material out of which 
trees make their food comes from two sources— 
the soil and the air. The rootlets with their 
many small roothairs absorb water and wdth It 
the food substances that are held in solution. 
During the growing season there is a continuous 
flow' of sap from the roots through the stems to 
the leaves, where it is converted into nutritious 
tree food. When the sunlight plays upon the 
gtanulos of leaf green, tree food is manufac¬ 
tured. To make the food, water is brought from 
the stem through the leafstalks into the leaves. 
Then a complex chemical process takes place. 
This is the reason why leaves have been called 
the laboratory of the trees. The principal prod¬ 
uct derived from this process, known by the 
technical name of phoios)*ntberis, is starch. As 
rapidly as the food is manufaemred in the leaves, 
it makes its way down through the r r lls of the 
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twigs, branches, and the stem. A condnuous 
stream of numdous sap is moving downward. 
The thin layer of cambiuTti cells which encircle 
the tree then draws upon thk food supply to 
build up new wood^ bart^ and other tree tissue. 
When there is an excess of food material it is 


warm regions. It is also wonh know'ing that 
during the period of the year when the leaves are 
not nianufacruring food^ the trees live upon a 
food supply stored up during the long and light 
days of sommer time. 

Trees have many enemies. They are lighdng 
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scored in the roots, stems, branches, and nvigs 
for later use. 

It i$ interesting to know that in making the 
starch, oxygen is a by-product, Hus explains 
why it is healthy to have green growing plants 
about us in daytime. Leaves prepare food only 
in daytime, and their output is the greatest in 
full sunlight, and is almost negligible dunng 
dark nights. This is the reason why we find the 
most luxuriant tree growth in moist, sunny, and 


for their lives all the time. There arc 200,000 
known kinds of insects that attack trees. It is 
estimated that caterpillars, beetles, borers, and 
other insects cause a loss of one hundred millioii 
dollars every year. Birds help us a lor in holding 
the insects in checL But they cannot wage war 
unaided. 

When we think of tree enemies we must not 
overlook tree diseases, such as blights, rusts and 
rots. They, too, arc a serious menace. 
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Most people believe that trees grow from 
early spring when the leaves begin to come ooc 
tmdl the first frost when they start to show their 
autumn color^ That this widespread belief is not 
correct is now known. For instance, in the btio 
tude of southern Pennsylvania, the native forest 
trees make 90 per cent of their height growth in 
40 days of spring and early summer. 



The profwirtg bark qf tree (cam- 
biiimj protects it ffom insects wid 
ilkseasc. Anytbii^g driven into it 
WDiuuk thif membninc and is an in- 
vitadan to Cioybk. Here we show a 
tree trying to ovcicomc the effe^^ 
of a wire fence nailed to it 

That trees breathe is a firmly established 
sdentiiic fact. Year after year, durmg night and 
day, in summer and in winter, trees breathe 
from die dme they arc seeds until they have 
completed their full growth and die. 

Trees also transpire, that is, give off water. 
We may call it perspiring or “sn’eadng." When 
an excess amount of water is delivered to the 
leaves it is given off through small stomata, the 
same openings through which the trees breathe. 
TTus excess of water is given off as an invisible 
vapor. Sciendscs have estimated chat a big oak 
may transpire as much as )50 gallons of water 
during a single day in summer. 

Some trees reach a great size and become very 
old, while others remain small and die young. A 
definite age limit cannot be set for each kind of 
troe, but for general use our common trees may¬ 
be laid to be long-lived or shoit-livcd. Of our 


ttarive trees, the White Oak, Buttonwood, White 
Pine and Hemlock arc long-lived trees, aud the 
Poplars, Willows, some (berries, and Birches 
are short-lived. 

Some of the Sequoias of C^ifomla exceed the 
3,000-year mark and the big Cj-press Tree of 
Tuie, growing in the state of Oaxaca, Mexico, 
has been e.stimated from 4,000 Co 3,000 years, 
and is somedines spoken of as “the oldest living 
thing in the world." 

If a little forethought is exercised m their 
planting, trees well repay all the care that mav 
be given them. It is obviously not enough merely 
to set a tree in the ground and expect it to grow 
into a perfectly hedthly and stately old specimen 
without assistance. 

If this is true in favorable locations, how much 
more important it is for city trees which have 
far different condidons against which to stn^- 
gle! 

All trees are not lawn trees but some are most 
attractive because of graceful habit, pleasing 
foliage or showy bloom. Some of the finest small 
lawn trees belong to the ornamental flowering 
fruits which are discussed on the next page. 

Of our nadve trees the Redbud or Judas n-ee, 
producing lavender rose flowers before the leaves 
appear, and the Flowenng Dogwood (see “Acid 
Plants”) are both popular. The various sorts of 
Hawthorns usually have more or lias horizontal 
branches so that they have a disdnedve appear¬ 
ance in a pianriog. 

Of the larger trees for lawns, the Elms and 
Maples have few rivals. The Elm is admired 
for its sheltering branches and the Maples (the 
Norway, and Sugar and the Red) for their 
ability to grow into wclt-foimed trees. 

More Lindens or Basswoods should be planted 
as they arc symmetrical and handsome in flower 
and foliage. 

The Pin Oak may be used for its graceful 
drooping habit, and bright red fall leaves; the 
BoUeana and Lombardy Poplars for pyramids 
of growth TO screen unsightly places and to im¬ 
prove the skyline; the Pusy Willow (of which 
the sort known as the Goat Willow, Salix caprea, 
is the best) for its display or large "pussies” which 
arc such a joy to cut and force in water in late 
winter; the Sycamore for its white bark; the 
Birches for thetr truly feminine characterisdes; 
the Purple Beech for its color needed in many 
planrings; the Ginkgo for its curious leaves and 
upright habit when young. 
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Japanese plum is a larger tree cultivated ui several 
varieties* But favorite among the decorarive 
plujns is the Purple Leafed Plum, a free growing 
and highly ornamental subject. It presents double 
pink flowers with reddish or bronsie-purplc foli¬ 
age which makes it difTcrent as well as orna¬ 
mental when the flowers are gone. 

The Flow'ertng Cherry len& an exotic touch 
and flavor suggesting century-old gardens. It is 
much publicized because of the planting at 
Washington of a gift of trees from Tokyo. 
The Voshlna Cherry (Prunus yedoensis) makes 
up the greatest display in this group as these were 
a major part of the original Japanese gift. 

Its pal^ink flowers harmonize wnth the white 
Sargent Cherry (the hardiest and tallest of the 
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FLOWERING FRUIT TREES 


Probably no group of trees has so much to 
offer to [overs of flowers with as little care as the 
flowering fruits. They have been developed for 
flou'ering quahtics and their fruit is ornamental 
or negligible. They usually take the form of a 
shrub or dwarf tree which docs not tike up so 
much room and is appropriate for the small place. 

Among the most popular of this group are the 
stone fruits called Prunus which belong to the 
rose family, lliey include the orchard fruits as 
well as the decorative kinds of plum, cherry, al¬ 
mond, apricot, and peach, and no genus of trees 
adds more to the beauty of spring. Planted pref¬ 
erably in the fall against a background of ever¬ 
greens they are set out to the great¬ 
est advantage, 

Case of growTh and free flower¬ 
ing make them verj" popular. As 
the blossoms appear on the stems 
before the leaves in the early spring, 
they are doubly welcome to the 
winter-worn flower lover, but this 
places them in jeopardy from frost. 

Tltcreforc, it is better to pLint them 
on the north side of the house 
where devclopntcnt is retarded un¬ 
til the spring frosts are likely to be 
over. 

This position must not deprive 
them of a number of hours of sun¬ 
light each day. ShcJrer from pre¬ 
vailing winds in the form of taller 
shrubbery is also helpful as an ex¬ 
ceptionally severe winter may kill 
the flower buds just as it freezes 
those of fruit trees. 

TTie flrst and best known is the 
Flowering Almond, a hardy bush 
usually growing up to four feet. 

It is offered in single and double 
varieties. When gmted on plum 
stock it must be watched for 
suckers. The apricot is usually sold 
as Japanese Flowering Plum and 
comes in w'hite and double pink 
flowers—very decorative. 

Flowering Peach is a small showy 
tree with double pink and white 
flowered forms coming into flower 
after the almond. Plum comes In 
a number of flowering forms. 
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Orientals) which blooms at almost the same time. 
The Yoshina is more spreading. Its aze usually 
makes it unfit for planting in a small space, but 
it is interesting oiherw’ise. 

The most widely planted by home gardeners, 
because it flowers freely, is the single-flowered 
Higan Cherrj' (Pninus subhirtella), which is the 
Spring Cherry of Japan and bears a profusion of 
pink dowers so that the branches often are 
literally hidden from sight. It is of bushy growth 
and has the advantage of usually staying small, 
a desirable quality in a city garden. 

There is a variety of the Higain Cherry that 
blooms again in lesser degree in the fall. The 
Weeping Cherry is a form of the Higan and va¬ 
rieties differ slighdy in color of Bowers, but the 
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kind usually sold is the Japanese Weeping Rose 
Cherry. It has been used m this country for 50 
years, which is a tribute to its beauty, popularity, 
and hardiness. 

Another group of valuable and beautiful 
dowering fruits includes the flowering apple 
and quince. 

Of the flowering apples, Bechtels crab (Malua 
iocnsis) is a variety' of our native prairie crab 
apple, also sometimes known as lows Crab. It is 
probably the most popular flowering crab, being 
listed in almost every catalogue. 

Flowering in May and June, it is often so 
densly covered with the delicate pink blossoms 
that it suggests the appearance of a huge bouquet. 
Its flowers are doubles or scmidoubles, reminding 
one of a small exquisite rose. It 
grow^ 15 to 20 feet high when fully 
developed and has fruit of a waxy 
green color. 

Next in popularity is the Jap¬ 
anese Crab (.Maius Boribunda), a 
well-shaped bush which will grow 
up to ZO feet. The buds are a warm 
red, turning to light pink 
open into mil bloom. It 
bloomer and has yellow fruit 
as big as a pea. 

Tlic Scheidecker Crab (Malus 
scheideckcri) is thought by many 
to be the best of the crab apples. A 
compactly formed tree or shapely 
bush, similar in foliage to Japanese, 
it has large double Bowers of a light 
rose color, ivhlch have a sweet frag¬ 
rance and last a long time. It has 
round, ura.xy, green fruit less than 
an inch in diameter. 

Aside from these most popular 
kinds, there arc many other varie¬ 
ties. The Redvein Crab (.Malus 
nicdzwctkt'una) is a looser-grow¬ 
ing variet^'^ than the floribunda, 
having pink flowers fading into 
white and dark red fruit. Sargent 
Crab (iMaljis saigenti) is a spiny 
shrub six feet high with clustered 
w'hite Bowers and red fruit. Paul’s 
Double Scarlet Thom (Malus Cra¬ 
taegus), often called the Trcc-of- 
Firc is loaded during May and June 
-.rich, glossy foliage which as¬ 

sumes brilhanc colors in autumn. 
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Its scarlet fniits are very attractive. Tltt Purple 
Ctab (Aialus purpurea) has purplish-red or rosy- 
crimson flowers and purple fruits. 

Next comes the Flowering Quince, well known 
as Japanese Quince, and often called “Firebush," 
because in May it is covered with clusters of 
bright scarlet ttowere. Its foliage develops soon 
after flow'cring, forming a fine background for 
foliage. Its fruit is used for flavoring jellies and 
presen-es. Flowering from February to June, it 
reaches a height of four to nine feet. Grown 
against a wall vt ith Southern exposure, it blooins 
often as early as January' and runidng as late as 
June. Cydonia (or Chaenomcles) jap^mica is the 
usually planted variety described above. C. mau- 
lei is a dw'arf about three feet high. Other va¬ 
rieties are offered, differing mainly in the shade 
of their blossoms from pink-tinted whin: to deep 
ciimson. C sargenti is a prostrate variety. 

All flowxring fniits flourish under the care 
given other fruits. They arc best planted in fall 
after a good ground freeze, but they may be 
planted any time until late February. 

Choose sunny positions with a little shelter 
from prevailing winds. Dig deep, large holes 
(two icct deep), put old manure or peat in the 
bottom and refill with good soil. Mix in Ijmc 
generously, fox they love an alkaline condition. 
If the soil is acid, retime yearly. A yearly mulch 
of manure is good. The smallcr-sizc stock will 
take more time to mature, but is better and 
cheaper to plant. 

Prune out the oldest wood to stimulate pro¬ 
duction and open up the plant to the sunlight. 
Members of the prunus genus especially flower 
on shoots of the previous year, so young wood 
coming along means a vigorous plant. Prune, if 
possible, in November. The prunus varieties 
bleed in the spring and should be coated with 
tar or a tree paint whenever pruned. But then, 
that is a good plan in all pruning. 

A dormant spray (either spraying oil or lime 
sulphur compound) applied just before the buds 
open is a safeguard against a host of. ills. It is the 
easiest way of all to prevent pest injury on these 
plants for these and all shrubs and evergreens. 
Spray with arsenate of lead for leaf chewers. 
Alm^ any seed store will furnish a spray chart 
for apple, cherry, and plum put out by the manu- 
facti^rs of spray materials id case speoal treat¬ 
ment is needed. 

Last and very important be to leave spee 
for them to spread when planting. The space be- 
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tween can be filled with temporary plants until 
these reach maturity. 

HANDLING TRKS AND SHRUBS 

Selection of Materials TTic first thing a 
gardener must decide is whether he will plant 
nursery-gtowD or collected stock. .Most amateurs 
have been disappointed at sometime or another 
with the results from a tree which they had at¬ 
tempted to tmnsplant from field or woodland. 

Plants in their natural state hatx great sprawl¬ 
ing root systems, and when wc attempt to trans¬ 
plant them wc must cut off the major portion of 
the roots. This shock usually results in unsuc¬ 
cessful transplanting. 

Nursery stock, on the otlier hand, if purchased 
from a reliable grower, ha.s already had its root 
system restricted several times by root pruning. 
When trees or shrubs are propagated they axe 
purposely moved several times in order that the 
roots will nut spread too much. The top growth 
is abo pruned to strengthen the roots so that the 
plant reaches you ready to go to work in the 
small place usually prepared for it. 

Material taken’from natural growing condi¬ 
tions should first be root pruned, and in case 
of laigcr plants this takes at least two years. 
We illustrate this toot pruning cir trenching on 
page 4t. A part of the circle is completed one 
spring and the balance of the trench b dug out 
the following spring. This causes the tree to 
make a fine grow'th close to the trunk and when 
it is finally moved the ball b filled with fine 
roots. The tree b then pulled over and the bot¬ 
tom roots cut, and in thb way the root shock b 
divided into three parts. The moving of large 
trees b a job for experts or someone with pa¬ 
tience and cejuipment and retjuircs the prepara¬ 
tion of a hole of great size and depth. 

In addition there arc a number of trees which 
can only be transplanted successfully when very 
young. These are the ones with a “tap” root, 
that the strong center root which gro^ 
straight down. Thb type usually receives special 
root treatment in the nuiseiy, and includes such 
nut bearing trees as Hickories, Walnuts, Chwt- 
nuts and Oaks. 

It b better for an amateur to buy small stock 
and to use the balance of the money m preparii^ 
the ground. Someone has said that it b better 
to plant a fiftcen-cent tree in a fifty'-cent hole 
than a fifty-cent tree in a fiftecn-cent hole. 
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Properly pbnced, even “switches" or “whips,” as 
the nurserymen call them, will outgrow a larger 
tree for which proper preparation has not been 
made. 

It is remarkable the growth that will be made 
by small trees if the soil is enriched and water 
plentifully supplied during the growing season. 
The usual period for establishing small high class 
nursery stock in its new location is one to two 
years, whereas the usual period for establishing 
collected stock even though carefully trans¬ 
planted may range from three to six years. 

In addition to the above, we must consider the 
suitability of the plant for the purpose for which 
we arc to use it. First it must m our soil and 
then be adapted to our location. For this we will 
have to consider spread, Keighc, sun, shade, tex¬ 
ture of foliage, etc. If your soH Is alkaline, it 
will He most plants, but it is well to consult the 
list of acid plants given in Chapter VII before 
making t'our selections. 

The quickness of growth should also enter into 
the selection. Quick growing trees, such as Silver 
Maples, Willows and Poplars, should be con¬ 
sidered as temporary and used only until the 
slower growing permanent trees have matured. 
These trees are usually dirty, will litter up a lawn 
throughout the season and break otf during a 
windstomi. Poplars and Willows also are a nui¬ 
sance, clogging up drains because, in their search 
for moisture, they often send their roots out to 
the nearest drain or sewer line, sometimes com¬ 
pletely Hlling them up. Silver jMaples are much 
more useful, bur they too, should be supple¬ 
mented by mote permanent planting. 

Time of Planting: The rime of planting is 
determined somewhat by the selection of ma¬ 
terial. Almost all woody deciduous pbnts are 
easily transplanted from the beginning of the 
dormant period in the fall until ^e rime of sap 
activity in the spring, providing temperature 
conditions are favorable. 

Because the spring is crowded with other tasks 
and the weather uncertain during the winter 
freezing, the best time is considered to be just 
after the first thorough ground freeze in the falL 
The outstanding exceptions to this rule are the 
Magnolia, Birch, Tuliptrce and Poplar. 

If the planting is done in spring it is best to 
wait unrii the soil warms up a little. Light soil 
permits planting earlier than heavy' clay soil 
and. of course, no planting should be done when 
the ground is lumpy or frozen. 


Ptontingj Care in handling and planting of 
the material is real economy and the least ex¬ 
pensive way in the long run of obtaining good 
results. To paraphrase a well-known maxim, 
“You may plant with poor prepaiadon and fool 
yourself and your neighbors, but you can’t fool 
the plants.” 

First, in purebaring stock, you should insist 
riiai it be properly packed to keep the roots 
from drying our. &cond, you should see that it 
is heeled into a vacant fiower bed as soon as you 
teceive it where it may be kept as long as it is 
dormant or until you are ready to plant it. 

When taking a tree from the soil It is best to 
dip it into a bath of mud, which is called “pud¬ 
dling,” TTiis protects the roots from exposure 
CO the air before planting, and also from any air 
pockets which may exist after pbnring. It en¬ 
ables it to get into quicker and closer contact 
with the planting soil. 

Wc have already spoken of the importance of 
the size of the planting hole. The hole should 
be excavated two feet deep and should be at 
least one foot wider each xvay than the full spread 
of the roots. .A.ny increase in these dimensions 
will be repaid by quicker growth and plant 
health. The bottom of the hole should be broken 
up with a fork and thorougly mixed with water 
holding material, such as peat, leafmold, thor¬ 
oughly rotted manure, etc. If the ground is in¬ 
clined' to be hard, w'ork in some sand or fine 
gravel, cindeis, etc. The hole must drain readily. 

The excavated soil should be placed upon a 
piece of burlap cloth or boards with the best soil 
separated from the subsoil. If the plant is one 
which grows in alkaline soil, work in a generous 
quantity of coarse raw bone and place the best 
soil in the bottom of the hole. 

Manure should be used with care. Unlcs 
thoroughly rotted, it will bum new, growing 
roots. Always avoid manure in which wood 
shavings have been used for bedding. Tlie wood 
may produce fungous growths as it decays. 

Remember you' have but one chance to culti¬ 
vate under the plant and that is when you plant 
it. You may cultivate ground around it, but you 
cannot dig up and put nourishment under it. 

The balance of the soil should be well mixed 
with peat moss, humus, etc., and if it is hard, 
work in some sand to make it friable. Sometimes 
it is well to abandon the soil altogether and bring 
in some good garden loam for the planting. Hav¬ 
ing filled the hole to the depth requited by the 
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roots of the plant, flood it wuh water to settle 
the bottom soil, and when this has drained away, 
place the tree in the position in which it is to 
grow and work the soil about it. Be sure that 
there are no air pockets^ use a stick or shovel 
handle, as wxll as your hands and feet, to work 
the soil under and around all roots. But use care 
in doing this to see chat they arc not injured. 
The roots are important, as the fine fiber-like 


ward the mink of the tree. The crown of the 
tree should now be cut back consideiably, per¬ 
haps at least one-third. If it has only one leader 
or principal stem, this should not be topped. 
(See Chapter V for pruning directions.) 

If the tree has any size it should be braced 
with guy wires run through pieces of old rubber 
hose where they touch the tree so as not to in- 
lure the bark. 
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ones are feeders for the plant. Tf any of them 
art broken or diseased, they should be cut off 
clean. 

Plant the tree at approximately the same depth 
as it grew in the nursery'. You can gauge 
this by the ring of dirt on the tronk. Lay the 
roots out naturally. When the hole is two-thirds 
filled tramp it firmly with the feet and again 
flood it with water to compact the soil and de¬ 
stroy air pockets. Now place the balance of the 
soil loosely in position. Do not tramp or firm it, 
but grade it so that any water will drain to- 


The larger the cultivated area around the tree, 
the more quickly it will recover. If possible mulch 
the area with rtvo inches of strawy manure. 

Cultivation ond Car«: On younger trees it is 
good practice to apply this mulch each fall, cul¬ 
tivating it into the soil in the spring, ff the 
planting is done in the spring, a mulch of straw 
or leaves w'dl hold the moisture in the groiuid. 
Strawy manure is good, but the odor may be 
objectionable. 

It is essential that young trees and shrubs ob¬ 
tain a ready supply of moisture, and excelkot 
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results can be obtained from placing a piece of 
die upright in the planting hole. A hose may be 
placed in this and the subsoil supplied with water 
by allowing it to run for ten or Bftcen minutes 
slowly. Or, better still, put a “Y” in your hose 
and supply several trees at the same dmc. Chem¬ 
ical ferttbzer c*an also be supplied by pouring it 
in solution into this hole. 

In California, where water is at a premium, 
waste water from the kitchen sink can be used in 
the manner illustrated here. The pipe which 
conveys it to the ground may be of iron, pierced 
with holes, or 4-inch sewer tile. If die tile is 


during dry weather. The water which drips off 
the edge of the leaves falls directly upon the feed¬ 
ing roots where it can be used by the tree at 
once. 

Most people kniow chat the tree breathes 
through its leaves, but few people realize the 
necessity for air around its feeding roots. In 
the forest, trees arc fed under natural condi¬ 
tions by a decaying litter of leaves returning to 
the soil food and water-holding material pre¬ 
viously taken from it. 

Under city conditions, trees arc brought into 
competition with grass from which all leaves 



used, the joints should be cemented except over 
the lengths of farm die which are placed ver- 
ocallv under the pipe line and act as a reservoir. 
This joint is uncemented so that the w-ater may 
run out. 

The only objection to this system is that the 
roots of rampant growing trees will clog it up 
and for this reason a ctean-our should be con¬ 
structed at either end so it may be rodded 
every two of three years. Also the open joint 
should be covered wth three or four inches of 
(^ders {not ashes) and it is well to fill the farm 
rile full of cinders. The farm tile will drain better 
if the hole in which it is placed is back-Hlled 
unth cinders instead of soil. 

Tlie supply pipe should be laid almost level to 
give each opening an equal chance. It ivill be 
noted that the sink waste is arranged so that 
any excess wilt flow into the sewer. 

Few people realize the spread of the roots of 
a tree. Fifty feet is not unusual for a root to 
travel to reach water and nourishment. .Many 
feeding roots, however, arc just under the edge 
of the branches where the drip of the water falls 
upon them. Nature has arranged the tree to con¬ 
serve for its own use almost all moisture which 
falls upon its surface. Part of the rainfall is 
siphoned down the stem of the leaf upon the 
branch, and then down the trunk. If the ground 
is properly graded, this water flows deep into the 
soil where it is held for the use of the taproot 


are carefully raked. They are often planted in 
ground from which all semblance of topsoil has 
been graded in the building of a house. In this 
case they must be fed by artificial means and if 
they show signs of distre^ the soil should be 
loosened under their branches to prevent the 
smothering of the feeding roots by tight, heavy 
clay. In dry weather the lawn should be kept 
well watered and, if the soil is heavy, sand should 
be worked in with a mulch of compost. If the 
trees appear to be dying in the top during 
the summer, if the foliage is pale and thin, or if 
the leaves have a slightly wilted appearance in the 
morning, the distress signaJs are flying. The fiist 
and most probable reason is that they arc dying 
of hunger and thirst. The second that they 
have received some wound. The third is that they 
have been attacked by some insect or diseaw. 

For the first we apply restorative measures to 
the soil. W'c water well, cultivate the area be¬ 
neath the branches and work in some fcrrilker. 
A fertilizer made of four parte raw bone, five 
parts wood ashes, and one part dried blood or 
tankage, is a good long-life fertilizer, but a bal¬ 
anced chemical fertilizer will do the work if we 
remember that it is usually exhausted in sLvty 
days and needs frequent applications. We illus¬ 
trate the method of application, 

A method of restoring to the ground some of 
the natural growing conditions is to mulch the 
area with ^ely pulverized peat moss, sedge 
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humus or leafmold, and work in plenty of sand. 
Leaves should never be burned. Compost them 
as illustrated elsewhere and use this contpost 
mixed with sand to return the vegetable matter 
to the soil. Don't expect your trees to continue 
to grow in a four-foot space bettveen curb and 
sdcwalk unless you feed and care for them and 
also prepare a space beyond the wdcwalk where 
they may feed. In almost all cities there is a 
process available by which the ground can be 
broken up and fer nliz er Injected by compressed 
air. 

If your tree has suffered the loss of a part of 
Its root system by the installation of gas, sewer 
or water, or by the paving of a street or walk, 
feed it well until tc has time to form new roots. 
If they have enough stored vitalit)' they will 
send their roots 200 feet under walks and pav¬ 
ing in search of food, but unless they find it they 
simply dry up. 

Insects and Disease: If the leaves of your 
trees are full of small holes, or are eaten away, 
you need a poison spray of arsenate of lead ap¬ 
plied as soon as this is discovered. The chewing 
insect eats this stomach poison with the leaves. 
If tiny insects (scale) form along the trunk and 
branches they are best eradicated by spraying 
with an oil emulsion in winter or with lime sul¬ 
phur in the spring before the buds start to open. 
Prune off or wipe out with rags moistened with 
kerosene. 

Borers sometimes attack the trunk and 
branches, leaving holes and many times sawdust 
where they enter. Puncture the borer by run¬ 
ning a wire into the hole; or, if the tree is 
young (five to fifteen years old), dig it out care¬ 
fully, disinfect the wound with creosote oil and 
seal with tar or grafting w'ax. 

Never cut a branch if it can be avoided. Do 
not let butchers mutilate your trees. Do not cut 
them 1>ack to make them thicker. Coat ail 
wounds with a good tree paint, liquid asphaltum; 
or if these are not avaibble, use car. Do not 
coat the entire trunk. 

If borers are very bad it is recommended 
that the trunk of the tree be treated by bathing 
it with cotton waste dipped in carbolincum ave- 
narius. This should be done on a warm day in 
early .March or Apnl as the material spreads 
better in warm weather. 

Some of the best friends that the tree has are 
insectivorous birds. For this reason they should 
be encouraged to stay in the garden. We 
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sliould have water available for them to bathe 
and drink, houses for them to live in and include 
in our planting small fruits, sucli as berries, 
cherries, etc. 

Cats should be kept out of the trees. This 
can easily be done by f^tening a strip of sheet 
metal 18 inches long loosely about the tree four 
or five feet from the ground; it will prevent tlie 
use of iis upper branches by any kind of animals 
except birds. The cat climbs the tree by sinking 
its claws into the bark. It cannot sink its claws 
into the sheet metal. 'Hie metal can be painted 
to make it inconspicuous. 

Repoir Work: The profession of tree surgery 
or repair work is a much-abused one. jMany 
tree surgeons are universtcy men who have made 
a lifetime study of trees. Mowever, many so- 
called tree men arc merely butchers who have 
taken up this line with no preparation. 

Any considerable amount of work calls for ex¬ 
pert attention, but there are many sntall things 
which the amateur can do for his own trees. 

**Thc best and safest and mttic economical 
means of preventing extensive decay, disfigure¬ 
ment or death of a tree is to attend to each 
injury as soon as it occurs. This kind of work is 
simple and comparatively inexpensive. If the 
injury is allowed to remain uncreated for some 
years (as commonly liappcns), decay-producing 
organisms almost invanably enter the wound 
and produce a rotted area in the wood beneath, 
often of such an extent that a violent ivind may 
break the tree at the decayed and weakened spot. 
Uninjured bark or an injured area promptly and 
properly treated usually prevents the entrance 
of decay organisms.” The foregoing quotation 
from a bulletin of the United States Department 
of Agriculture sums up the tree surger)' idea 
perfectly. We quote further: “In repair work 
a few fundamental principles must be observed 
in order to secure permanently good results. 
These may be summanxed briefly as follows: 

“(I) Remove all dead, decayetf, diseased, or in¬ 
jured wood or bark. When on a limb this can 
often be done best by removing the entire limb; 
on a large limb or on the trunk it may mean at 
dmes digging out the decayed matter so that 
a cavity is formed. 

"(2) Sienlixe all cut surfaces. 

“(3) Waterproof all cut surfaces, 

“(4) Leave the w'ork in the most favorable 
condition for rapid healing; this may sometimes 
necessitate filling or covering deep cavides. 
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“(5) Watch the work from year to year for 
defects, and if any appear, attend to Them im- 
mediately. 

“The careless use of a long pruning hook or 
other implement to break off smaJI dead xwlgs 
should be avoided^ as every bniise may become 
the point of entrance of disease or decay* Climb¬ 
ing spurs produce wounds that are verj^ easily 


we wish to keep the bark-growing tissue (the 
cambium) as healthy as possibJc. The removal 
of branches must be done so that new growth, 
t^led a callus, may completely heal over the 
wound before decay secs in* 

It is important that all wounds drain so that 
any cut upon a tree should be perpendicular, and 
as close to the bark as possible without injuring 
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and frequently infected. Spurs ^ould never be 
used except on a tree that is to be removed or 
destroyed. A man who insists on using climbing 
spurs in tree surgery work should never be al¬ 
lowed to wort on trees. Nails and leather soles 
and heels on shoes often cause injury. Rubber^' 
soled tennis shoes, or 'sneaks,' or some similar 
soft-soled shoes that will not slip should be used 
in tree-5Utgery work,” 

If the amateur will learn some smple rules 
he will be able to solve many a tree problem for 
himself. As previously stared severd rimes, the 
bark keeps out insects and disease, therefore, 


tr. Large branches should be cut off in two see- 
rions. The first cut is to get rid of the uxight, 
the second is to prevent any tearing below the 
branch to be removed, and the third is to 
the CUT. 

As previously stated, trees should not be 
allowed to grow with txvo leaders. If you have 
a tree in this slupc you may prevent it from 
splitting by guying it with a chain or cable and 
a turn buckle as illustrated. Do not be deceived 
by the fact chat the split is healed over each 
P®case and germs enter while it is open, 
and it is much better to close it permancncly. 
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The Ailing of cavides is a job to 
be handled with great cate. All 
diseased tissue must be removed, 
and a certain amount of apparently 
healthy dssue must also be taken 
to insure a complete removal of the 
diseased parts. This is done with a 
gouge chisel or knife and followed 
^ on all exposed sapwood with a coat 
of good shellac. It is then sterilized 
with ordinary commercial creosote 
and covered with liquid asphaltum. 

Tar will do, but asphaltum is bet¬ 
ter. White lead or paint is not 
satisfactory for dressing wounds, 
as it has no sealing value when used 
on a damp surface. 

Most people think that Ailing the 
cavides with cement is for the pro- 
tccdon of the tree. It is usually 
done for appearance sake. A cavity 
if well waterproofed and drained 
may be left open for inspection at 
any time. If cement is used it 
should be remembered that the tree 
is not a r^d object. The cement should be 
placed in layers each of W'hich Is allowed to 
harden slightly before the next layer is set. 

If the trunk or branch is weakened by die 
rotting of its interior, the walls should be braced 
together by boldng which should be kept at 
least three inches from the edge of the cavity. 
Bark around a wound should be cut to a point at 
the top and bottom to facilitate cal I using and 
so that the entire cavity will drain to the lowest 
point. 

Crooked or distorted trees may be straightened 
with a block and tackle and guyed to keep them 
in shape. If the tree is erect it will usually out¬ 
grow any irregularity of its trunk. The straight¬ 
ening dioutd be done by thorough soaking of the 
ground and the t^htening of the rope daily over 


a period of weeks. A good time to start is in 
early spring and the tightening process should 
be continued througiiout the summer. 

Be sure to protect the bark of the me with 
some heavy material such as an old tire casing 
and see that there is a large loop allowed for 
the future growth of the tree. 

By counesy of the Davey Tree Expert Com¬ 
pany wc are able to illustrate the proper method 
of Ailing over trees. However, this should never 
be done unless absolutely necessary. 

Filling around a tree is an expensive operation 
and the gravel should be extended well our be¬ 
yond the spread of the branches;, A drain pipe 
rumiing to lower ground should be placed, one 
foot b«ldw the original soil, and ^ould tun 
from the trunk of the tree in two directions. 
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SHRUBS 

Like trees, sfirobs need to be trarcfully se¬ 
lected and should be purchasedL freshly dug, 
from reliable firms. One ad^ncage of fall plant¬ 
ing h that the nursery stock is likely to be fresher. 

Most large nuiseries dig their trees and shrubs 
m the fall, placing them in dormant storage. As 
die earth is entirely removed from tire roots, this 
constitutes a set-back. These plants will recover 
and become perfectly hardy^ but as previously 
CTcplained, drying out of the roots is detri¬ 
mental and freshly dug plants arc the best. 

Select only those plants which grow well m 
your locality. Buy the best of them and be sure 
that they are hardy. 

You may be able to repbnt your shrubbery 
border by dividing the old bushes which have 
outgrown their location. Their crowns may be 
split with a hatchet and the divisions pruned 
both as to roots and top. Tlie oldest wood should 
be removed as should dl broken or bruised roots. 

New stockt meaning youngs vigorous plants, 
is alw^ays better than decrepit old plants. How¬ 
ever, the older stock can be renewed by cutting 
back and dividing into sections as above de¬ 
scribed. 

Shrubs should be selected carefully as to 
height. A shrub which normally growls sue feet 
high is very' hard to keep pruned back to three 
feet. Care must be taken to give them a reason¬ 
able amount of space. They usually appear best 
in groups and arc rarely good in single rows or 
as specimens. Where space k available a border is 
best—on small properties it is better to fill the 
corners. 

Shrubs arc more or less of a permanent plant¬ 
ing and not like smaller plants which are easily 
moved. Therefore, thc^ require more planning 
and more careful selection. 

Planting: The aime pktiring instructions ap¬ 
ply to shnihs as to trees except that a few are 
best planted in spring. 

All shrubs are greedy feeders and the soil 
must be prepared carefully. For best results it 
should be trenched, as showm in our illustration, 
and conditioned with Icafmold or other humus. 

Mulch the plants with manure^ as previously 
mstnicted use about a pint of wood ashes 
and another of coarse raw bone meal to each 
heaping wheelbarrow of planting soiL See that 
the ground is firm about the roots to avoid air 
pockets* and settle the ground by watering. 


Arrangomentf Avoid straight lines both as to 
the shape of the border and the planting. Do 
not get too many of one variety in a group. 
Three or four arc sufficient for the ordinary 
border. The taller planes should be in the rcati 
the medium in the middle* and the smaller at 
the front. 

Straight top lines should also be avoided by 
keeping in mind in the ultimate height of the va¬ 
rious plants- Alternate the rows by high and low 
plantings. Where the border is deep* that is, 
from front to back, tall plants may be used in 
the background; but where the border becoiites 
shallow, lower plants should be used. This gives 
an appearance of greater depth. Variety may 
be obtained by the introduction of groups of 
bulbs. However, during the first few years of 
the planting these groups should be carefully 
marked to avoid injury in cultivation. After 
the border is well established this is not so 
particular. If the ground is properly trenched 
cultivation wUl not be necessary except for the 
first year or two. Mulching with manure* as 
above described, Ls a good way of fertili^ng and 
the use of some ground covers Is recommended. 

After the plants are once ^abhshed* cultiva¬ 
tion or rcfcrtilizatJon is necessary only once in 
three or four years or whenever the plants seem 
to need it. 

Pruning? Do not prune early flowering shrubs 
cadt spring or you will cut away the flowering 
branches. Pruning of flowering shrubbery is di¬ 
vided into two classes, dormant pruning and 
summer pruning. The niajority of flowering 
shrubs bloom on the new wood produced dur¬ 
ing the growing season of the year previous. 
Prune within a few tveeks after the flowers fall to 
give new wood a chance to ripen for next year's 
bloom. Here is a List of such plants for July 
pruning! 

White Fringe-tree 
Dogw'ood 
Japanese Quince 
Dcutzia 
Pearlhush 

Forsvthia or Golden 

Bell 
Kerria 
Ihota Privet 
Fragraut Honeysuckle 

Standish Honeysuckle 


Shorten stray shoots 
Remove old wood 
Trim to preserve form 
Trim sparingly 
Trim sparingly 
Trim severely—1st to 10th 
of July 

Remove dead w'ood 
As desired 

Prune lightly in spring 
and fall 

Prune lightly in ^ring 
and fall 
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Magnolia 
Flowering Crab 
Tree Peony 
Mockoningc 
Flowering Plum 
Flowering Peach 
European Bird Cherry 
Jetbead 


S5 


Aa little as possible 
Cut back tt'hen young 


Remove dead wood 
Cut budded plants severely 
Cut budded plants severely 
Cut budded plants severely 
Remove de^d wood 


Hydrangeas 
Regel Privet 
Honeysuckles (Fruited 
varieties) 

Sweetbrier 
Spirea Ant Watercr 
Snow^berry 
Coralbcrry 


Cut back severely 
Trirn sparingly 

Trim sparingly 
Remove old wood 
Cut !4 lost year’s grovnh 
Remove old wood 
Remove old wood 
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Slender Golden 
Currant 
Bilbrdi Spirea 
Bridal Wreath 
V'^an Houtte Spirea 
Common Lilac 
Peniian Lilac 
Viburnum (Flowering 
varieties) 

VVeigcIa or Diervilla 
Xamari.t (Early 
flowering) 

The following pbi 
March: 


Remove dead wood 

Remove old wood 
Remove old wood 

Remove oldest wood 
only 

Prune to keep in form 

Trim sparingly 
Prune severely 

s should be pruned m 


fndigo Bush 
Butterfly Bush 
Shrub Althea 


Cut to ground 
Cut to ground 
Cur hack severely 


The gcrieral rale is, trim early flowering shrubs 
just ^fter they bloom. T rim late (summer or 
fall) flowering or berry-bearing shrubs in jVIarch. 

Tei^r your shears with brains; do nor just 
lop off a few outer branches. Tlic neglected 
shrub may seem to be a hopeless mas of branches, 
but proceed gradually. Reach into the bush 
and remove first all dead w(x>d. This may be 
done at any season. Second, cut off some of the 
oldest branches right down to the base. Always 
fcwp some of the old wood and yet have new 
shoots coming from the bottom, not only on the 
outside of the plant, bur in the center. Tliis 
means that your trimming must admit tight and 
an- to the center to support this growth. Re¬ 
member, shrubbery does not have to be pruned 
every year. It is more a process of thinning' 
out than of trimming back, and, instead of being 
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a seasonal fliiny^ it can be spread over the year 
or several years with benefit to the gardener as 
well as to the plants 

Overgrown screen and massed shrubs can be 
cut CO the ground as a last resort^ but If this 
would leave an ugly gap, the renovating^ as de^ 
scribed ahove^ can be ezrtended over several 
s^sons. Shrubs with arching branches such as 
Buddleia atremifolia, Forsythia, KoJkwirzia and 
Spirea vanhoiittei presenr a difficult problem if 
allowed to get out of hand^ for they should not 
have their sweeping grace marred by the ugly 
Stubs and laterals left by top cutting. They re¬ 
quire thinning from the ground and careful 
heading in of the tops when removing the 
branches with their faded flowers;. 

Shrubs for Various Purposes 

Low and Medium Shrubs for Foundation Planting: 

G:»toneaster__ _ __^ , — In Variety 

Dcutzia _^ ^, Leinoinci-Carrtca 

Hydrangea quercifolia. -Oakleaf Hydrangea 

Mahonia aquifolium, ,* .Oregon Hollygrape 
Phibdclphus Argentine, , ^ ^. ^Double Mockorangc 
Philadclphus virginal . i, ^ ^^ . Double Mockorangc 

Ribes alpinum . ^ .— _ - Alpine Currant 

Spirea Anthony Waterer. .Anthony Waterer Spirca 

Spiri:a prunifolia ... Bridal Wreath 

Symphoricarpus chenautti .... Chenault Coralherr)' 

Vibnnuim burkwoodi . .Fragrant Viburnum 

Viburnum opulus nanus. .. .Dwarf Cranberrj' Bush 

Medium and Tall Screen and Border Shrubs: 

Caragana aiboresccns. + * + ^ . Siberian Pea Tree 

Comus panicubta - - -- .Gray Dogivood 

Ligustrum vulgarc, . + .European Privet 

Lonicera fragrantissima - -.Winter Honev'Suckle 

Lonicera maacki, , . -. ... - .Amur Honeysuckle 

Lonicera rnorrowi_ __ ___ .Morrov.' Honeysuckle 

Lonicera tatarian-pink . Tacarian Honeysuckle 

Philadclphus coronarins..Sweet .Mockorangc 
Syringa chinensb. ,Chinese LPac 

Syringa vulgajis. . . . . - ---* .French Hybrids 

Viburnum Amcricanum 

American Cranbeny' Bush 
Viburnum cassinoidcs. . ^ . . Withc-Rod 

Viburnum dentatum .. . . . . . . , Arfowwood 

Viburnum tomentosuni _ ..Doublefile Vibomum 

Viburnum tomentosum pLicatum . Japanese SnowbaU 

Trees for Tall Screen and Accent Planting ’ivith 


Shrubs: 

Acer ginnala...................... .Amur Maple 

Qercis canadensis^ ......Redbud 


Comus florida,__* .White Flowering Dogw'ood 

Crataegus cordata. .Washington Haw^om 

EJeagnus augustifoHa.. * ., ,Ruffiian OUve 

Euonymus europaeus...» , .European Burning Bu^ 

Hibbeus....__ .Shrub .Althea Tree Form 

Malus in variety.--Chinese Crabs 

Populus bolleana.^ w. .Bolleana Poplar 
Prunus blieiiana. ,Parplelcaf Plum 

Prunus New^porr. * .»* ^ , Minnesota Purpleleaf Plum 
Tilia pyramidalis.. ^^. .Pyramidal Linden 

Excellent Foliage for Background and Border 
Plantings: 

Arorua melanocarpa elaca. ., .. .GSoss>' Chofccberry 
Chionanihus virgitiica........... White Fringecrcc 

Euonymus alatus ............ *lVinged Euonymus 

Euonymus aJariis compacta 

Dwarf Winged Euonymus 

Ligustrum in variety.. Privet 

Lonicera fragrantissima. . Winter Honeysuckle 

Lonicera korolkowi^. .Broad Bluelcaf Honeysuckle 

Lonicera maacki __ .Amur Honcj^ckle 

Rhus corinus. . . .Purple Fringetrec 

Viburnum bntana . . ... ^.. Ano^^Tvood 

V^ibumum rufidulum ....... .Southern Black Haw 

Viburnum tomentosum, .... .Doublefilc Viburnum 

Background Shrubs for Fiower Borders: 

Buddieia in variety.. Charming, Dubonnet, Fortune 

Hibiscus. ............_ *Trce and Bush Form 

Kolkwitzia amablUs _ ____ ......... .Beauty Bush 

Philadclphus Argentine. ..... .Eksuble Mockorange 

Philadclphus Bouquet Blanc .......... Mockorangc 

Prunus glandulosa sinensis. .... .Flowering Almond 

Prunus tomentosa. .............. Nanking Cherry 

Prunus triloba plena ...... .Double Flo^^■cring Plum 

Syringa vulgaris hybrids. ...__ .Named Varieties 

Viburnum burkwoodi . .Fragrant Viburnum 

Viburnum carlcsi . .Ma>^ow'ering Viburnum 

Vitex macrophylla .... __ _ _ _ .Qiaste Tree 

Spreading Shrubs for Banks and Rough Places: 

Berberis thunbergi ............ .Japanese Barberry 

Comus stolonifera h ....... . Goldentwig Dogwood 

Forsythia suspensa, *. .Weeping Forsythia 

Lonicera maadd Amur Honeysuckle 

Prunus pumila* . ^ , . . .. * * ^ ^ * * * *, *. _ ,Sand Cherry 

Rosa Max Graf... Max Graf Rose 

Ro$a wichuraiana.. . Wichuranian Rose 

Rhus in variety ......................... .Sumac 

Spirea tomenrosa. ........... .... Hardback 

Sjmaphoricarpos chenauld , , . .Chcuault Coralberry 
S)^phoricarpos tacemosus., Snowbeny 
Symphoricarpos vulgaris. . p........... .Coralberry 
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Shrubs that Endure Shade; 

Aronia mclanucarpa data..... .Glossy Qiokebeny 
Comus florida.. —,, .White Flowering Dogu'ood 
Comus paniculaia.Gray Dogwood 

Comus sanguinca..Cloodtwig Dogwood 

Euonymus alatus.Winged Euon>iiiu 5 

Euonymus curopacus..... .European Burning Bush 

[* orsythia suspcnsa...Weeping Forsy this 

Hairummelis in varim-...._...... Witch Ha^el 

Hydrangea aihoresccns grandiRora 

Snowhill Hydrangea 
Ilex verticillata .Common Winterherrj* 

Ligustrum in variety...Privet 

T^^nicera in variety. Honcvsudclc 

Magnolia glauca...Sweet Bay 

Rhamnus frangula.. Buckthotn 

Rhodotypos kerrioidcs .............._jethead 

Rhus canadensis.Fragrant Sumac 

Ribes alpinum.Alpine Currant 

Ribes odorata.Flowering Currant 


Comus florida .. .. White Dogwood 

Coroneastcr dielsiana. . .Dick Cotoneastcr 

Coconcastcr divaricau. . Spreading Cotoiwaster 

Cotoneaster horicontalis . Rock Cotoneaster 

Cotoneaster soongarica .,. .Soongarica Cotoneaster 

Crataegus coccinca. . Thicket Hawthorn 

Crataegus cordata......... Washington Hawthorn 

Crataegos cmsgalli . Cbckspur Haw.-thom 

Euon>'mus bungeanus.. . ,. Winterberry Euonymus 

Enonjinus curopacus . European Burning Bush 

Euonymus atropurpureus . Native Wahoo 

iicx opaca . American Holly 

I lex verticillata . . . Winterberry 

Loniccra maacki. .......- .Amur Honeysuckle 

Lonicera Morrowt .. Morrow Honeysuckle 

Phorinia villosa . Rcdberried Photinia 

* 

Rose Species 

Sorb us americana . .American ^fountam Ash 


Symphoncarpos in variety. .Snow- and Cbralbctries 
Syringa vulgaris atba..Common White Lilac 
k'ibumum in varietj’ 

Shrubs for Winter Twig Effects; 


Sortius aucuparia.. . European Mountain Ash 

Cmtacgus pyracantha Jalandi . Laland Firerhom 

Viburnum americinum. .American Cranberry Bush 
Viburnum opulus. .. ... .European Cranberry Bush 

Viburnum dilatatum . Linden Viburnum 


Comus stolonifera. ...._ Goldentwig Dogw-ood 

Comus alba siberica . Rcdnvig Dngtvood 

Cornu.s sanguinca viridissima. .Greenewig Dogwood 
Forsythia intermedia spcctabllis 

Showy Border Fotsythia—Yellow 

Kcrria japonica . Kcrrla-Grccn 

Rosa lucida.Virginia Rose-Red 

Rosa rubifolia.. . .RedJeaf Rose-Red 

Salix purpurea . Purple Osier 

Specimen and Accent Trees and Shrubs: 

Acer palmatum .. Japanese Maple 

Althea cocicstis .. Blue Rose of Shamn 

Bclula alba lacinJata ....... .Cutleaf Weeping Birch 

Buddleia altcmifolia - Chinese Butterfly Bush 

Ginkgo biloba ... Maidenhair Tree 

Halcsb tetraptera . Great Silverbcll 

Kocircutcria paniculata . ..Goldcnrain Tree 

I..abumum vulgarc .. Goldcnchain 

Malus Roribunda. . Japanese Crab-Standarrk 

Prunus subhirtella pcndula 

Japanese Weeping Cherry 
Syringa vulgaris hybrids. .Hybrid Lilacs-Standards 
Wktaria sinensis . Chimse Wistaria, Tree Form 


White Berri es 

Symphoricarpos ractmnsus . Snnwherry 

Comus paniculaia . Panicle Dogwood 

Comus alba . .Cora] Dogwood 

Comus stolonifera. ... Red-Osier Dogwood 

Black Berrios 

Aronia meJanocarpa .. .Black Chokeberry 

Ligustrum rcgelianum Rcgcis Privet 

Ligustrum vulgarc ... European Privet 

Rhamus Carolina . Carolina Buckthorn 

Viburnum lantana. ..... .Wayfaring Tree 

Vibiimura prunifolium..Blackhaw 
Viburnum sieboldii -- Siebold Viburnum 

Deep BIue-Bleck Berries 

Mahonia aquifolia .. Oregon Holly Grape 

Viburnum cassinoidcs . Withe-Rod 

Viburnum dentatum. .. Arrow-wood 

Viburnum lentago . .Nannyberry 

Viburnum molle .. .Kentucky Viburnum 

Blue Berries 


Red Berries 

Aronia arbutifoUa. . ....Red Chokeberry 

Berberis rhunbetgi . Japanese Barberry 


Ampelopsis brevipcdunculaca. Porcelain Ampclopsjs 

Callicarpa purpurea....Chinese Beauty Berry 

Comus amomum...Silky Dog^vood 

S>*mp]ocos paniculau.Asiatic Swectlcaf 
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Bloom throughout the Year 

F^^mry Winter WitchhauL 

March-COmdun-cherTy, Winter Honeysuckle. 

April—Goldenbell, Star Magnolia, Nanking Cherry, 
American Redbud, Flowering Quince, Saucer 
Magnolia, Oriental Cherry, Wilson Pearlbush, 
Chinese Lilac, Fragrant and Burkwood Vibur¬ 
num, Blieriana Plum, Double Flowering Almond. 


May—Flowering Dogwood, Garland Flower, Deuc- 
zia, Chinese Cral^ Hybrid Lilacs, Doublefile 
Viburnum, White Fringe Tree, Beauty Bush, 
Hawthorn, Bridal Wreath, Vanhoutte Spiraea. 

June-Sw'cet Mockorange, Argentine;, Virginal, 
Froebel Spiraea, Japanese Tree Lilac, Chinese 
Butterfly Bush, Ecae Rose, Hugonis Rose. 

July ISmoketree, Rose of Sharon, Butterfly 

August ^Busih, Sweetbay, Chaste Tree, Tama- 

September J risk, Butterfly Bush. 

October—Common Witchhazel. 



THE PRAYER OF THE TREE 

t (A notice found nailed to a uec in one of the parks of Seville. Spain. Copied front the book 

"Spanish Suiuhine." by Elinor EUner.) 

**To the Wayfarer-^ 

Te •utho pass by md ^oitld raise yom hand against me 
Harken ere you harm me! 

t am the beat of y our hearth on the cold vtinter mghts. 

The friendly shade weening you from the summer sun. 

My frmts are refreshing draughts.. 

Quenching ytrur thhst as you journey on, 

/ am the beam that hatdt your house, 

The board of your table^ 

The bed on 'tahicb you iff, 

And the timber that builds your boat, 

I am the bandie of your hoe. 

The door of your homestead. 

The toood of your cradle. 

And the shell of yottr co^n, 

I am the bread of kindness, and the flower of beauty, 

Te who past by, iistm to my prayer; harm me not” 



CHAPTER V 


Planting, Transplanting and Pruning 


iDbo pl^ms s trte^ 

PLANTfNG 

Planting, or racher transpJantitig, is a violent 
shock to any plant. Its food supply Is curtailed 
by the cutting of some of its roots and for this 
reason wc must cut do^vn the demand on the 
remaining roots by pruning the top growth. 
These two processes constitute a severe operation 
and, as in the case of an operation on a peison, 
should usually be performed when the plant is 
nearest asleep or when the chances of immediate 
recuperation are most favorable. 

Someone has said, “If you love a plant you can 
transplant ti and make it live any time." TTtts 
means that if you arc interested enough you will 
give the plant sufficient care before and after 
transplanting to watch it and help it overcome 
adverse circumstances. 

For instance, small shrubbery may be moved 
in midsummer if the roots are cut six months to 
a year before transplanting. It will also be nec¬ 
essary to cut the tops back sharply, to “strip” 
off a large part of die leaves and to water and 
shade it until it recovers. Shrubs and small trees 
handle safety in all but extreme weather con¬ 
ditions if dug with a ball of earth. Allowing them 
to harden off out of reach of sun and wind will 
reduce the shock of transplanting and linle prun¬ 
ing "will be necessary. Specimen shrubs are i|lsn 
moved in this way, and their slight extra cost is 
more than justified. Also annu^ or perennials 
may be moved any time without injury if they 
are grown in pots which con£ne the roots within 
a planting ball. 

Tlius season and condition are overcome but 
at added cost of rime and labor. These instances 
should be the exception rather than the rule. 
Woody stemmed plants should be moved when 
they are nearest dormant. For perennials the 
genera] rule is ro transplant them in spring or 
fcte summer when they are resting or farthest 
away from their blooming period. 


General rules arc always dangerous because 
there are usually many exceptions. Among the 
perennials, oriental poppies are best moved soon 
after blooming (when their foliage has withered) 
in order to avoid loss of bloom the following 
season; while windffowers, chrysanthemums and 
a few fall bloomers do not do well at all unless 
allowed to get a start before being moved the 
following spring, 

November, just after the first good ground 
freeze, is considered best for deciduous trees and 
shrubs, yet Stiver Maple and Poplars move better 
in the spring. Magnolias transplant best just be¬ 
fore their blossom-buds begin to form, and Snow¬ 
ball, Butterfly Bush, Tamarix, Sumac, Straw- 
berry Shnib and a few others do not seem to 
stand the winter’s cold if weakened by fall trans¬ 
planting. Coniferous evergreens transplant best 
in late summer—August or September. 

Thus we see that time varies and that wc must 
know our plant; also that wc must write down 
the information so that wc may use it again. 

One of the most important things to know 
about a plant Is how much room it will need 
when matured. The result of too close planting 
is an overcrowded condition which makes for 
unhealthy plants and the Joss of flowers or fruit. 

Most plants need air all around them as well 
as through the center. If wc plant too dose, the 
branches intertwine and, except in the case of 
hedges of specially selected plants, the result is 
not a beautiful thing. Many amateurs plant 
young stock too closely, expecting to thin it 
out at some future dme but seldom do so when 
the time comes. 

Shrubs usually mature and fill up the gaps in 
two to three ^years; trees in eight to ten ycarsi, 
while perennials take bur two seasons. When 
we consider how many years they will grow if 
properly planted wc should be willing to wait 
this length of time for the full effect. 

There are several other things which we mu^ 
consider in selecting planting material. Wc must 
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visualize its appcatance when fully grown: 
whether it will fill the space which we have se¬ 
lected for it; whether it will grow in shade or 
sun and fit itself to the soil in which wc wish to 
plant it. 

It is seldom that planting should be done in 
frozen ground. Sometimes big trees are moved 
when the ground is frozen in order to get a large 
solid ball to insure protection to the fine roots. 
In this case a supply of unfrozen soil is pro¬ 
vided for filling around the ball in order to get 
rid of any air pockets. 

It is better to do any transplanting on a dull 
moist day than a bright one. The drying out 
of roots is extremely bad for any plant. Winds 
are as injurious as sunlight, and ic is always best 
to protect bare roots by a covering of wet sack¬ 
ing or other cloth. 

Foliage is often more important than flowers. 
We may have a plant which has beautiful blooms 
for a few weeks and is an eye-sore the rest of 
the season. 

In selecting a location remember that there is 
considerable difference in the shade cast by a 
building and that cast by a tree or shrub. Tbe 
tree lets in air and some light. 

Mulching: An important part of planting is 
“mulching." Mulching as previously explained 
is the covering of the soil about the plant to pre¬ 
vent alternate freezing and thawing in winter 
or to conserve moisture in summer. Mulching 
is not to keep the plants warm; it is to keep them 
cold. We repeat this several times in this book 
because it k so generally misunderstood. 

The heaving of most soils during sudden 
weather changes breaks roots. A parasol of 
leaves is used to prevent this. If it k desired to 
fertilize at the same rime, new strawy manure 
will do it. This is turned under in the spring. 

Special mulches are indicated for less hardy 
perennials and other plants in their respective 
chapters. These plants many times cannot stand 
a wet, packed down mulch. 

In using straw do not make it too thick as 
it may form a nesting place for mice, which will 
feed upon the bark of shrubs and trccsi often 
killing them. If you find indications of bark 
chewing, dust the mulch around the base of the 
plant with red |>eppcr from a kitchen shaker and 
thin it out considerably. 

Soil: The character of the soil has much to 
do with the dmc of transplanting in the spring. 
L^ht soils warm up more quickly than clay 


soils, and for this reason planting can be under¬ 
taken earlier. 

Watering: Trees and shrubs need extra water 
for at least a year after planting. They may 
carry on with normal rainfall, but make little 
growth, A cultivated area about the trunk will 
catch surface water, and a weekly soaking with 
a hose, letting the water run slowly w'ithout a 
nozzle, will do wonders. 

Summory: The successful moving of a tree, 
shrub or hardy flowering plant hinges first of all 
upon taking it up, transporting it and resecting 
it with the least possible di^rbance of the 
origina] soil about those delicate fibrous rootlets 
which are its direct gatherers of the essential soil 
moisture and plant food. Upon the rapidity 
with which these rootlets resume their normal 
functioning in the new site depends the im¬ 
mediate, and consequently the future, success of 
the subject. 

Successful growth many times depends upon 
the cultivated area around the plant. It mav 
seem foolish to cultivate a large area around a 
small plant and work in plant food, but this k 
common sense. Water the plant well to compact 
the soil and firm the earth around the roots. 
Cut back the top growth sharply to relieve the 
strain on the roots. Ko manure must touch the 
roots. If you use manure, be sure that it con¬ 
tains no wood shavings and k well rotted (two 
to three yeais old); even then keep it two to 
three inches away from, the root ends. 

Specific directions for moving different plants 
are given in their respective chapters. 

PRUNING 

Why We Prune: Pruning produces good 
habits in plants. There arc a number of reasons 
for doii^ it, each one requiring its own particu¬ 
lar method of procedure. Planting and pruning 
go hand in hand because it k necessary to main¬ 
tain a balance between the plant top and its roots. 
The roots take up the moisture (and with it 
the food from the soil) and distribute it to the 
upper part. The leaves evaporate the excess 
mokcure, leaving the food elements in the chemi¬ 
cal laboratory of the plant where they are 
changed into cell building material. Part of this 
goes into the leaf enlargement, some into the 
stem and the rest returns to the building of the 
roots themselves. 

Whenever the demand for moisture in the 
upper plant becomes greater than the supply 
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svailable from the roots, the plant dies. When 
tt becomes necessary to cut the roots to trans¬ 
plant, it also becomes necessary to curtail the 
top growth CO relieve the demand from below. 
Therefore, w'e prone at planting rime^ especially 
in the spring when the general practice is one 
third reduction. Bur this docs mt apply to stock 
moved carefully with a ball of soil to protect 
the coot system. 


at 

back so that all their energy is thrown into the 
producii^ of the blossom. A modificadon of 
this is the removal of all but a few flower buds; 
this is called disbudding. 

In the case of a sickly plant it is somedmes 
necesary to cut it back so that it may get a new 
start. Oftentimes a plant becomes so overgrown 
with old branches that it is cut back right to 
the ground. 
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After the plant has grown we may prune it 
again to limit its height or secure some dtsired 
form. It is also pruned to remove diseased, in¬ 
jured or dead branches. 

In the case of some roses and many shrubs 
and vines, the blossoms are borne upon new wood 
only. In this instance we remove the worn-out 
branches to stimulate the growth of the new 
onesL 

Where exceptionally large specimen or exhibi¬ 
tion flowers are desired, plwts arc someone cut 


In the case of hedges, evergreens or specimen 
pLints we often prune them or cut them with 
shears to some desired form or effect. This is 
usually known as shearing. 

^ Special instructions for each of these opera- 
dons is given in the cultural directions for the 
various plants themselves. These should be 
studied as pruning is not a job for an unskilled 
workman. 

Generol Rules; The general rules are simple, 
yet DO greater ciimcs are committed against our 


















plants than in the name of pruning. Often the 
Ignorant workman or the gardener becomes too 
enthusiastic. The use of the small knowledge 
necessary will save much grief. 

Tools must be sharp and properly selected. A 
single-bladed shear is best. Cut with the blade 
toward the growing plant; rhU bruises only the 
part to be thrown away. Double-bladed pruners 
may bruise both parts. Use a saw on large 
branches and if it is double-edged use care to 
avoid damage to the rest of the plant. Use good 
sharp tools. Pay a fair price for them. It always 
pays to use go<^ tool& 

Cut near a vigorous bud. The new shoot de¬ 
veloping will have a tendency to grow the way 
that bud pfdnts, so the plant can be shaped the 
way you wish. 

A vigorous bud on a branch indicates that 
there is vitality at that point. If you cut close 
to and in a slanting direction down from the 
bud, the wound will soon callus over before 
withering or decay can take place. This idea 
should also be carried to the cutting of flowers 
for vase arrangement. (See illustrations of how 
to cut a rc^.) P!roper cutting allows for future 
blooming on the same joint. .\ll cuts on larger 
branches should be coated with liquid asphaltum 
or any good wound dressing to keep out air and 
disease. 

The cutting out of the heads or leading 
branches of many trees will cause them to be¬ 
come bunchy and ugly at that point besides 
making an opening where disease may enter. 

It is generally best to do the pruning of trees 
in the winter, evergreens in the early spring and 
shrubbery in the spring or summer, according 
to the blooming period. 
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Root Pruning; Root pruning is good practice 
if you wish to transplant a large shrub or tree. 
In the spring, a trench is dug completely around 
the plant at a suitable distance from its base ac¬ 
cording to its rize. This causes it to develop a 
compact bail of fine fibcr-like feeding roots dose 
to the plant and helps it to get started again after 
the transplanting. 

Fill the trench with compost or earth rich in 
water holding material. Do not use manure 
which will bum the root ends. Soak the trench 
with weak chemical fcttilkcr solution (a table¬ 
spoonful to two gallons of water) several times 
during the growing season. 

Small plants may be root pruned by driving a 
spade around the ball to be removed and ferti¬ 
lizing closely around the plant. At least six 
months of growing time should elapse between 
the root pruning and the transplanting. 

Suckers; Many of our flowering plants are 
not hardy enough to grow on their own roots, 
and for this reason they are grafted on stronger 
plants, known as mother stock. For instance, 
lilacs may be grafted upon privet, and bedding 
roses upon briar stock. The mother stock often 
throws ofl shoots from below the graft or bud 
which are called suckers. These suckers which 
can often be recognized by the character of their 
leaves in roses, lilacs, flowering almonds, etc. 
They should be cut off belma the ground as soon 
as they are discovered so they will not absorb 
the energy needed for the flowering or fruiting 
of the improved variety. 

"Bleeding": Prune Maples and Elms in the 
fall or late summer, but not in early spring as 
they may “bleed.” If it is necessary to cut them 
back in spring, wait undl they are out iu full leaf. 


MUSKET AQU ID 

AU my hurts 

My garden spade can heal. A ’woodland tsalk 
A quest of mw-grapej, a mocking thrush, 

A vnld rose or rock-loving columbine. 

Salve my ’worst ’wotmds. 


—Emerson. 


CHAPTER VI 



Coniferous Evergreens 


h mpwxyt bgre u freiteit Men 
’Tis ever here, an ei'ersreea. 

—Cmowley^ 

The range of plants covered by the term 
coniferous is wide. They get their name from 
the cone which is the b!oom of the plant and 
later its fruit. But in sw: they range from the 
tittle round Mugho Pine in the yard to the giant 
Sequoia of our Pacific coast which was a large 
tree when the Pharaohs built the pyramids. 

One of the conifers (or cone’-bcarers) is the 
Larch, which is not evergreen at alL but sheds 
its needle-like foliage in autumn the same as other 
deciduous plants, The cultural directions follow¬ 
ing apply also to .them and they are to be recom¬ 
mended as graceful ornamental trees in their 
localities. TTte American Larch is the Tama¬ 
rack, but a wider range of location is en¬ 
joyed by the Chinese Golden and tire European 
Larches. 

Often included in discussions of conifers be¬ 
cause of their similar habits and uses, and be¬ 
cause they are narrow-leaved evergreens, are the 
Yews and the Junipers or Rtd-cedais, even 
though they do not bear cones, but rather 
berry-tike fruits. These arc red and fleshy in 
the Yews and bluish-gray, smah and firm in the 
case of the Junipers. 

Moving Conifers: The two seasons when 
transplanting of evergreens may be most safely 
carried on are from the middle of August to the 
middle of September and from the time the frost 
is out of the ground in spring until the plants 
start to make new erowth. 

The advantage of fall planting is that the roots 
get a chance to reestablish themselves before 
winter and be ready to make new growth 
promptly in the spring. The disadvantage k that 
the plants go into the rigors of winter in a weak¬ 
ened f^^ndirion. 

The advantage of spring planting is that the 
plant is approaching its most favorable season 
while weakened from the root shock. However, 


the hot dry days of summer will prove very 
trying. 

Larger trees may be handled more easily in 
February or March when a ball of fro7.en earth 
can be taken. The freezing of the soil to a solid 
mass makes possible the taking of a larger ball 
necrasary to a tree of greater size. 

It is the writer's opinion that early September 
planting is best except in the extreme northern 
parr of the United Srates, The establishment of 
the roots before spring is an item, the need of 
less watering over the winter season, the chance 
to do a more leisurely job than in the short spring 
season, and the opportunity to get a fresh start 
before hot weather seem to outweigh all the 
other advantages. 

I have seen an evergreen carelessly planted in 
the fall lose all its foliage over the winter only 
to come out again the following spring. 

There is a type of evergreens adaptable to 
almost every nec^ locality and condition. Some 
varieties grow in swanms, at the wateris edge, 
others upon rocky cliffs. However, the kinds 
used for ornament to which we now refer have 
for the most part two basic needsi good drain¬ 
age and adequate moisture. It seems that even 
the kinds which grow wild iri damp places re¬ 
quire good drainage when planted under con¬ 
ditions of cultivation. 

They arc really never dormant and even in 
winter, when other pbnts are bare of leaves, 
constant tn^iispiradon b going on (in a lessened 
degree, of course) through their foliage. There¬ 
fore, water mu« be supplied during a prolonged 
dry ^11 even if the weather is moderately cold 
and especially in late fall after a dry summer. 

T^ey SMm to grow best in soil underlaid with 
glacial drift and we must strive to imitate these 
conditions if we wish to quickly overcome the 
shock of root disturbance. Proper planting and 
Care will enable the plant to maintain one-half its 
normal growth for the first two years after which 
it will probably have regained mil vigor. 
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The most ususJ cause of failure of evergreens 
is lack of water. The foliage prcsoncs a large 
exposed surface for evaporation. If a plant loses 
water through its leaves faster than it can take 
ID water through its roots, it dies. Water must 
get down at least three feet. Grade the sur¬ 
rounding soil and drive holes in the ground if 
necessary. All the roots should be constantly 
wet, but it should be a drinking wetness, not a 
bath. Always cultivate an area one to two feet 
beyond the hranch spread. 

tn transplanting, a few things are essential: 

The trees should be transplanted with a ball 
of earth. The larger the ball the quicker the 
recovery. The method of procuring this ball Is 
illustrated on the opposite page. 

If the season is at all diy^ first cultivate the 
area beneath the tree, then force a bar into the 
ground in a series of holes two or three feet deep 
around the tree. This circle ^ould be of the 
size of the ball which you intend to take. Water 
this for several hours doily wHth a gentle stream, 
putting a gunny sack over the end of the hose. 
Shape the ground to turn the water into the 
holes. Repeat for about a week and allow to dry 
for several days. 

Now prepare the planting hole in the new 
location. Dig it twice as large as the ball and 
half again as deep. If your sod is clay or is 
heavy, work deeply into the bottom a quantity 
of sand and gravel Fill the hole with w'ater 
and allow to drain away several times. If the soil 
removed is heavy, make it friable with sand and 
work in some thoroughly rotted manure or 
humus and bone meal. 

Dig a trench around the tree to be moved, 
sloping one side to admit a wooden platform. 
Cover the ball tightly with burlap pinned to¬ 
gether and held in place with nails. Work the 
earth from beneath, laying the ball against the 
platform, securing it with rope. Now cut the 
bottom roots cleanly with a knife or saw, trim 
all broken roots cleanly and secure burlap around 
the ball These roots are very susceptible to in- 
jurv and air. They should be kept covered and 
moist at all dmes. 

Tiic rope handle is used as a harness over the 
shoulders to facilitate lifting. The platform 
method allows moving a larger ball; if this is 
firmly secured in place, breakage and jar are 
minimb’.ed. Lower the hall into the new location 
and then untie. Remove burlap and proceed to 
plant, using care to firm all earth to avoid future 


settling and do not allow manure to come Into 
contact with the roots. Firming the soil around 
evergreen roots is second in importance only to 
watering. Keep soil from drying out for sev¬ 
eral months. 

Hondting Bought Trees: If you are buying 
an evergreen and if the tree is large it will come 
to you with the branches tied to avoid in)U]y to 
them. If you are unable to plant the tree at once 
and the weather is warm, it is well to unde the 
branches until you are ready to plant. 

Also wet the ball and cover it with straw, 
sacks, or materia) to keep it from drying out. 
The foliage, too, must be protected from the 
sun and winds. 

It is well to plant die tree as soon as possible, 
but do not plant it hastily. Getter keep it a few 
days until you have time to do the job properly 
than to sacrifice good planting. When you are 
ready, place die tree with its branches tied at a 
convenient spot near the hole. You will notice 
upon the trunk a soil line which indicates the 
depth at which it w'as planted in the nursery. 
Your planting is to be one or two inches lower 
than the nursery planting. Be very careful to see 
that the tree is planted on a bed of well-firmed 
soil, so that it will not scnle after it is wet. The 
preparation of the hole and the actual planting 
will be as already described. Some nurseries coat 
the roots with mud or clay by dipping than be¬ 
fore shipment. This forms a go^ seal against 
the air before burlap is applied, but should be 
removed when planting, oe sure to see that all 
broken or Injured roots are cut off cleanly. Any 
cracks or bad bruises may form a place for dis¬ 
ease to take hold and cause trouble later. 

If the tree is of considerable size, it is im¬ 
portant that its branches be kept tied in during 
the planting so the ends will not become bruised 
or broken. It is difficult to set the tree in its 
proper position vi'ithout knowing something of 
Its shape. We. therefore, recommend that the 
branches be loosened after the tree has been 
placed in the hole when it may be rumed about 
before the burlap is removed, so that the best 
setting position may be obtained. Then tie them 
up again loosely to get them out of the way 
until the planting is finished. 

The final loosening is after the arrangement of 
the earth has been made as above described. Any 
branches which do not conform to the desired 
shape may be taken off at this dme, but it is better 
to wait until a little later. 
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If the planting location is exposed to strong 
winds it is well to support die tree by tying some 
soft material about its trunk and fastening it to 
3 stake or post driven into the ground. Also, if 
the season b well advanced, it may be welt to 
erect a windbreak of some kind on the windward 
side to keep from drying out the foliage when tt 
is making new growth. 


u 

if they are not available straw, hay or even a loose 
mulch of leaves will help. Be sure that the mulch 
stays loose and that the air penetrates it easily. 
Do not use soft wood leaves which will mac or 
decay and cause heating. 

Liquid manure during the growing season is 
the ideal stimulant for newly planted or ailing 
trees. Mulching with two inches of manure in 
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During the iniJd weather of spring it is quite 
beneficial to newly planted evergreens to keep 
the ground loosened beneath their branches until 
June 1. After June 1, mulch, by covering die 
ground under them with about two inches of 
some loose, porous material which will help retain 
the moisture and keep their roots cool. Tne best 
material for this purpose is strawy manure. It 
may be fresh manure, if not objectionable, or 
well-rotted manure otherwise. 

New we recommend domesde humus or gran¬ 
ulated pear moss. These materials may be culti¬ 
vated into the ground the following ^ling, but 


the fall after a ground freeze and cultivating it 
lightly into the soil in the spring, have proved 
very stimulating. After spring transplanting, peat 
hiunus or mos may be used as a mulch to avoid 
odor. 

Pruning! The balsam and concolor firs may 
be thickened by judicious shearing when young, 
but the concolor should be planted wJitre it can 
develop naturally as its greatst charm is in the 
young growth as it fans out each spring. 

The upright junipers respond to light shear¬ 
ing where a formal effect is desired. Cannarti 
makes a fine unsheared specimen and bears more 
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berries when so grown; for a tall hedge, it should 
be topped li^tTy as should kcteleeri. Exccisa 
stricta and Meyeri should follow their own habit 
of growth. All spreading varieties may need 
heading back to keep them under control in 
restricted places. The Pfiixer juniper makes a 
rapid growth and will give trouble if allowed to 
get out of hand. Take olF the oldest branches by 
slipping the shears in under new shoots so the 
Stubs will not show. The natural grace should 
be preserved. 

I'hc spruces can be thickened by having the 
center bud on each twig pinched off in early 
spring, or half of each new twig clipped off in 
June. They can be sheared when young, but, 
as with the firs, the leader must not cut. 

Specimen trees must have room to develop with¬ 
out interference, especially the blue spruces. 

Mugho pines can be controlled by shearing if 
a compact variety is being handled, or by taking 
off one half of each soft leader in June. 

The yews and arborvitaes respond readiljr to 
pruning if the shape of the plant is kept in mind. 
Ilicy shear readily into hedges when young. 
Intermedia can be trimmed into globes, The 
Hatfield yew should not be touched as its charm 
is in irregularity. Wire its upright stems to¬ 
gether lighdy with insulated electric wire to 
avoid snow damage, as is sometimes done with 
pyramidal arborv'itacs, Tliis also makes formal 
shearing easier. To get the desired outline, shear 
horizontally around the bottom for a foot or so, 
then work to the top with vertical cuts. To 
trim globes, trim a zone around the middle and 
work up and down to it. 

Enemies: If eveigtecns arc kept growing well, 
with all necessary food and water, they will be 
less susceptible to disease and pests than those 
with casual care. Nevertheless, tlvey may be at¬ 
tacked by enemies from other plantings and 
therefore need constant watching. Cedar nxst, 
bagworms and red spider arc the most common 
sources of trouble. 

The cedar apple, or gall, is caused by the ap- 
plerust fungus whose life cycle includes 4 to 5 
months spent on the apple and 18 or more on 
the Tcdccdar. Its presence on the latter causes 
a brownish gall to form on the tree which be¬ 
comes active after the warm spring rains and 
throws off sporcs from its soft orange colored 
horns. These spores infect apple leaves and there 
develop new spores which arc carried by the 
wind to the same or other cedars. Hawthorns, 


native crabs and their hybrids are also sus^ 
cepciblc to this and similar fungus growth, and 
in some sections can not be used with success. 
The Chinese crabs seem to be resistant and are 
replacing the Bechtels in many places. Control 
consists in destroying badly infected cedars and 
replacing them with Jess susceptible varieties, 
though rhe best plan is not to grow the alternate 
host plants within a mile or wo of one another. 
The galk <^n be reduced by hand-picking 
throughout the year as tlicy mature, and both 
cedars and apples should be sprayed in the spring 
with lime-sulfur, 

Bagworms weave spindle-shaped bags on a 
foundation of the needles of the trees on which 
the)'- live. In them the young are hatched in 
the spring to carry on in the same manner. Tlicy 
arc found on many varieties of cvci^recns, but 
seem to prefer juniper, spruce, arbortHtae and 
larch. Hand-picking the bags and destroying 
will take care of light infestations, but spraying 
all trees with arsenate of lead will kill the young 
worms. Morning is the best time, when they 
come out to feed. The pests seem to like thick 
plantings with shade and northern exposures, 
lltcy will often defoliate parts of trees. 

The red spider is really an 8-leggcd mite 
visible only under a magnifying glass. It weaves 
fine webs on the underside of branches, sucks 
the plant juices and can cause the death of the 
tree if not combated. Since the spider flourishes 
under hot, dry conditions, it can be discouraged 
by deep watering and by washing off the tree 
each week. 

This is done best \vith a round or daring rose 
nozzle, directing the stream of water up and 
under the branches. To avoid burning wait 
until the sun Ls low and the tree has corded off 
after the hear of the day. Dusting with sulfur 
IS a cure and should be a routine treatment. 

In cities and suburbs, w'ash off frequently the 
soot and grime deposited from the air. Evergreen 
foliage is sticky and dirt and soot soon tend to 
smother it. An occasional shower is an excellent 
tonic and also helps keep down red spider. 

Wotering: Emphasis has been placed upon 
this in other parts of the text, but an additional 
word on watering in the fall is important. The 
ground should be soaked to below' the frost line 
before it freezes over each fall, using a hose with¬ 
out a nozzle and a gentle stream of w ater. This 
enables the roots to supply moisture to replace 
that which the winter sun ^W 5 from the foliage 
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and a tree wlU be much more likely to come 
through severe wither without weakening* 
The writer has kept evergreens healthy and 
beautiful for many years by a simple system. In 
February or March give a dormant spray with 
miscible oil according to directions on rhe con¬ 
tainer. Procure it from your seedsman, it is good 
for your other trees and shrubbery, too. In June, 
^ray with the oil as directed for summer use, 
mixing it with Aracnate of lead* (If you have 


sprayed with sulphur, do not use oil for several 
months. They do not mix.) 

A fall miikh of manure, an occasional shot of 
liquid manure; an occasional watering, bathing, 
and that's all. Spray, water and feed and people 
Will say of your trees, as nurserymen have soit>e- 
time said of mine. “The healthiest wc have ever 
seen/' 

If yom trees mm lirow-n in winter, give them 
some protection against the drying out caused 
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by csreessivc wiii<3s. This is acivisable for ^Li fall 
transplanted stock if in an exposed location* 
LasCt but not least, buy healthy stock from 
reliable local nurserymen* They will sell you 
trees which will grow in your soil* Trees pushed 
out of their natural latitude are likely to fail. 
No matter how beautiful they may appeatn^ the 
trees grown in the southern lowlands will not 
grow wcU in the clay soil of localities farther 
north* Cheap evergreens are usually expensive 
in the end as w*ell as unsatisfactory* 

More live Christmas trees (which may be any 
of various kinds of conifers) arc being used each 
year and many rimes a family would Gkc to keep 
and plant the tree after the hoUdaj^. This can 
be done, but die trees need spedal handling as 
they suffer severely from the hot, dry air of the 
average homc^ also sudden changes from out¬ 
doors to a living room for a foit-night or so and 
then out again, are hard on them. 

If you Wish your live Qiristmas tree to grow 
after the holidays, keep it in a pan where its 
burlaped roots may be kept moist. Keep it as 
far away from direct heat as possible. \%Tien 
indoor use is over, place it in the cool cellar, 
where its foliage may be washed off, its roots 
moistened and the plant hardened gradually to 
cold over a period of a week or two. Plant it 
out doors with good drainage Ui mild weather, 
then water and muJeh it weh. 

CONIFEROUS EVERGREENS IN 
GENERAL USE 

ABIES bakamca (Sdsam Fir) 60-7D ft. Narrow 
pyramidal grourk dark green fragrant needles. 
Specimen, windbreak, border planrings* 

concolor {Concolor Fir) 90-100 fr. Symmetrical, 
grayish blue. Specimen, groyp+ border. 

JUNIPERUS chinensis (Chinese Juniper) 20 ft^ 
Light green to blue; columnar cone* Accent, group, 
border. 

chinensiskctelceri ((Cetclcer) 15-18 ft.I^ramidal, 
yellow green. Accent, group, tall hedge. 

chinensis pfitzcriana (Pfitzer), Broads spreading, 
iron-cl ad, endures shade. Foundatlon, bank, group. 

chinensis sargenti (Sargent). Creeping, low« blue 
green, rugged. 

oommunif depress^ plumosa (Andorra) 15-18 
inches* Low^ ^very purple* steps, founda¬ 

tion, rock gardcfL 


excelsa (Spiny Greek) 4-5 ft. Semi-dwarf 

conical, glaucous blue, slow growth* Foundation, 
groups, formal accents, 

japonica (Japanese)* 8-12 inches* Spreading, blue 
greem white lines on pointed leaves. Decorative. 
Dwarf form h bluer 

scopulorum. 20-25 ft. Columnar cone, silver whip¬ 
cord foliage. Accent, group* formal, 

squamati Meycri (Meyer) 3-4 ft. Irregular form, 
bright blue to pinkish. Specimen, accent, rock 
garden. 

virginiana (Redcedar) 30-35 ft. Columnar, gray¬ 
ish green, purplish in winter. Hedge, background. 
Platte River type best* 

virginiana cannard (Cannart Redcedar) 12-15 ft. 
Deep green whipcord foliage, blue berries. Ac¬ 
cent, hedge* specimen. 

virginiana glauca (Silver Redcedar) 15-16 ft. 
Pyramidal w'hitc to blue. House, color, accent- 

LARIX (Larch). 90 ft. Deciduous conifer. Broad* 
conical, short tufted needles;, soft spring color. 
Specimen. 

PICEA canadensis (White Spruce). <50-70 ft. Com¬ 
pact, pyramidal, light green. Background, wind¬ 
break* screen* group* 

eanademis albertiana (Black Hill) 50-6Q ft. Com¬ 
pact, widespreading, bluish greecL Specimen, 
naturalistic planting* 

canadensis conica gkuca (Dwarf Alberta) 4-5 ft* 
Dwarf compact conc^ miniature needles, grass 
green. Formal, decoradve* for small areas. 

c?£celsa (Nor%vay) SO-90 ft Dark green conicaL 
Windbreak and w^oods. 

pungens (Cjotorado) 80-150 ft. Green to blue. 
Specimen, windbreak, woods. 

pungens kosteri (Koster Blue) Silver blue* Speci¬ 
men, group- 

PINUS mughus (Mugho Pine). 4 ft. Shrubby, dark 
green, de£i$e growth. Foundariou* group, accent 
planting* 

nigra (Austrian) 60-70 ft. PyramidaL spreading* 
deep green* C\ty\ seashore, forest planting, 

strobus (White) 75 ft. P>'ramidal, sprcadingi, soft 
blue green needles. Specimen, groups forest 
screen. 

sylvestris (Scotch) Irregular, rapid grOTai:h^ gray 
green needles. Woods. 

KEUDOTSUGA DOUGLAS! (Douglas Fir), 70- 
80 ft. Colorado type* pyramid^ green to blue. 
Hardy, useful, spccunen, forest endures shade. 
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TAXUS (Yew). A comparatively new sab}eet for 
omomentd use over much of the country. Espedd- 
ly adapted for fooodadon plantings, hed^ etc. 
Rapidly coming into widespread popul^ty and 
use. Tilt tre« have deep green, waxy foliage with 
scarlet berries; do well in full sun or shade; thrive 
in various sods; are hardy and free from disease. 
The various types can be pruned into many forms, 
from straight hedges to topiary figures. 

Taxus cuspidata (Spreading Japanese) I0-12 ft. 

Bush form, hedge foundation, groups. 

cuspidata capitata (Upright Japanese) 25 ft. 

Hedge, formal accent. 

cuspidata browru (Browns). Upright bush form. 

cuspidata hatfieldi (Hatfield). Upright stems, 

broad, resembles boxwood. Foundation, accent. 

cuspidata nana (Dwarf) 2-3 ft. Dwarf, slow 

growth, Specimen, house. Low hedge. 


tnispidata intennedia (Intermediate) 12 ft. Com* 
pact spreading type. 

cuspidata media hiclcsi (Hicks Yew) 20 ft. Up¬ 
right, columnar, accents, hedges. 

THUYA (Arborvicae). The uses of this family are 
similarlv for accent, foundation, hedge and group 
work. They can endure little shade, and like 
abundant rnoisture. 

Thuya occidentalis (American) 20-30 ft. Pyram¬ 
idal, dark gtcen foliage, 
pyramidalis (Pyramidal) lJ-20 ft. 
wareana (Ware) l2-t5 ft. ConicaL 
woodwardi (Woodward Globe). 

TSUGA canadensis (Canada Hemlock) 75-90 ft. 
Conical with drooping branches, soft green foliage. 
Like ^adt and protection of other tree*. Tall 
hedges, specimen, background, woods. 



Afaif, thovzht tt> be God’s finett 
Must gwf vtay m the fiowtrs, 

Thta pray for Uttte but ^ater 
As they thrive m 4i/ttrmg btnoers. 

~MAvaicx F. Lyons. 


CHAPTER VII 


Acid-Loving Plants 


No more beaurifal flowers can grace our gar¬ 
dens than those borne by our acid-loving planes, 
llie instruedons for raising these plants sound 
more troublesome than the actual planting. 

The best known of them are our broad-leaved 
evergreens, chief among which are the Mountain 
Laurel and the glorious Rhododendron which 
includes species ranging from six inches to fifty 
feet higli and of practically every color except 
vivid blue. Also some deciduous shrubs such as 
Dogwood, the Heather tribe. Trailing-Arbutus, 
etc.; certain well-known perennials, and the 
A7.alcas which come in both evergreen and de¬ 
ciduous varieties. Many of these have the repu¬ 
tation of being rcmpcraincntal, but if their soil 
needs are once understood and supplied, the rest 
of their culture is simple. They will grow in 
many localities if the kinds arc properly selected 
and if the soil is not too alkaline. Most failures 
are due to careless; unintelligent planting and 
culture. 

Instructions call for the removal of the day 
or sandy loam in which most of our garden 
favorites thrive and the subsdtudon of soil pre¬ 
pared and made acid for their use. Sometimes 
plants do well in this medium for about two 
years, and then, iust as the owner becomes thor¬ 
oughly enamored of their charms, they ricken 
and die. This often results from the fact that the 
surrountling soil, by the percolating of M*ater- 
canydng time, has been rendered alkaline. Earth¬ 
worms are attracted to this soil and they, too, 
bring lime. Ci^ water, many times, contains 
lime and W’atering with it in summer tends to 
lessen acidity . 

These plants simply wUl not tolerate lime in 
any form, and cveiy effort must be used to keep 
them acid. Acid soil conditioners, acid fertilizers 
and other chemical agents must be used. 

Too much trouble you say? Not at all; not if 
you consider the beauty of their bloom and 
foliage. Any plant must be properly set and very 
little more care in planting is needed for these 


than for otheis. Once established they need less 
care than almost any other plant. If you have 
a planting already established aluminum sulphate 
is a safe, reliable method of adding acid to the 
soil. Spread over the planting about ^ or Y 2 
pound to the square yard. It is considered better 
than tannic acid for this purpose. 

In starring any planting it k always well to 
remember that very few shrubs and trees brought 
from the wild are successfully planted in our 
gardens. Their root system is too poor, A nurs- 
ery grown plant k first pirepared by root prun¬ 
ing and a reliable nuiseiyman will know what 
species and kind will grow in your locality; how 
tall it \vill grow; how far apart to plant for 
future growth and the proper kinds for you. 

Rhododendrons; Rhododendron maximum 
grows in the wooded uplands from Nova Scotia 
to the Carolinas, yet each year thousands are 
brought from our soutlrem mountains and 
planted in the open and subjected to winds and 
sun where they become sickly growth less eye¬ 
sores. This type, as with most common Rhodo¬ 
dendrons, requires shade. Three or four hours 
of sun per day is all that it can stand. Some other 
hybrid Rhododendrons require less shade, but all 
arc better for some of it. Do not expect them to 
grow in dense shade of trees and buildings. They 
require several hours of sun each day but not at 
noontime w'hen it k hottest. 

If properly selected and planted they do not 
need the coddling and wnntcr protection which 
we see given to exotic varieties. 

Slielter from high winds, specially north and 
west, may be provided by trees, buildings, a hill 
or a wall. Plant four or five feet away from walls 
because of the lime in the cement, stucco, etc., 
which will eventually wash into the soil. You 
may plant under partial shade of Oak, Birch, 
C^ertJ^ Pine and other deep rooted plants pro¬ 
vided their branches are fifteen or t^i’enty feet 
above the planes. If you trim the lower branches 
from such trees to provide a location, do it over 
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a period of years and when the tree is dormanr 
Maple, Poplar, Linden, Elm and Willow must 
be avoided because their surface roots will rob 
the plants of food and moisture. 

Low, damp spots should be avoided. Late 
frosts damage the growth and frosts are most 
severe in such places. 


control borers and blight which destroys targe 
branches unless removed. Lacc6ics sometimes 
feed on the underside of the foliage, giving it a 
sickly brown appearance. Spray leaves with a 
hand or bath soap, one pound to 20 gallons of 
water and repeat until the pest Is eliminated. 
Get the spray on the underside of the leaves. 
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The need of some shade is acute in winter as 
a protection against sudden changes in tempera¬ 
ture due to warm days followed by cold nights. 
In summer, as in winter, transpiration is going 
on. Winter killing is usually caused by exces¬ 
sive evaporation of moisture during sudden warm 
days and the inability of the plant to take it up 
quickly enough from the still ftOKcn soil. A good 
autumn drenching mtII help store the water in 
the plant. It is also necessary to consen'c mois¬ 
ture in hot, dry w*cathcr to allow the root system 
to keep up with the upper plant, 

Rhodridendrons well established, fed and w'a- 
tered, have few enemies, if tips wilt or die in 
summer, cut away until you have clean wood 
with no brow'll spots or holes. Thus you easily 


Newly planted, the tendency is to overpro¬ 
duce, so CUT away at least half of the large fat 
buds the first rwo winters, leaving the smaller 
buds for new growth. Alter this prune only to 
keep in shape and size and do it in April and 
September. Excessive pruning will not hutt the 
plant but may spoil the dower effect the follow¬ 
ing season. 

Overgrown plants may be renewed by cutting 
out one-half the branches; half-way back in the 
spring. New gniw'th will come from these. The 
following spring the other half may be cut. I>o 
not hesitate to cut through thick branchi^. 

The best transplanting time is April and Sep¬ 
tember, but if It is done in the fall plants must 
have time to get root growth started before frost. 
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Flower buds should be thinned our in April for 
larger and better flowers. 

Some Rhododendrons are easily propagated by 
layering. Cut a notch in a branch and peg down 
firmly. Stake the branch to keep it from sway¬ 
ing in the wind. It takes about twelve months 
for roots to form. Do not be in a hurry to sever 
from the parent plant. 

Flowers removed from the plant in their early 
stage will open if placed in water for a few days. 

Azoleosi Most of the foregoing insimcdons 
for Rhododendrons fit Azaleas al^. They are 
smaller and will stand more sunlight^ in fact, 
most of them w'iil grow in full sun. Otherwise 
the planting requirements for soil and protection 
are much the same. Transplant them in the 
spring. Their demand for water is heaviest then, 
when new shoots are developing. They must 
receive it to bloom freely. 

Plonfings Our illustration shows the construc¬ 
tion of three kinds of pits for isolating the acid 
soil from the alkaline surrounding it. TI^c cinders 
and sand in the bottom permit the ready passage 
of surface water and prevent the entrance of 
earthworms. No water will enter from the 
bottom unless the soil is a water-bearing stratum 
in which case these plants will not grow undl it 
is tiled for dramage. 

This writer can see little advantage in the 
brick and cement type, although they are recom¬ 
mended. The only advantage possible is that it 
readily turns water and excludes the roots of 
some trees and shrubs. Poplars and Willows will 
enter anywhere. The materials from which these 
pits arc made contain lime and this is poison to 
acid plants. If used, they must be soaked with 
a strong solution of aluminum sulphate several 
times before filling and, in treating the plants 
with this chemical as later described, care should 
be used to soak the soil nearest them to over¬ 
come the alkalinity which they will send out. 

The wooden pit has no such draw'backs and 
backed with cinders, well tamped, will turn 
ground water and last for many years. Make it 
as tight as possible and do nor use cedar or resin¬ 
ous pine, as such woods are injurious. Two-indi 
plank is best and use no wood preservatives 
upon it. 

Acid-loving plants are surface feeders and fine 
rooted. They arc much easier planted and will 
seldom lose their flowering season if they come 
with a large burlapped ball which should be 
soaked in water before planting. Plant by sUt- 
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ting the burlap (a numerous places after it Is set 
m the hole. It may then be loosened, unw'rappcd 
and left to rot. 

Set the plants as deep as they grew and do not 
tamp the soil. They need air in the soil for the 
development of bacteria upon which their health 
depend. Settle the soil by thorough watering. 

The surface should be shaped to run the water 
to the plants during the summer and the mulch 
(described later) should drain it away from them 
in winter. Plant them close enough so they will 
shade caich other slightly when mature, but allow 
for future growth. 

Soil: They prefer porous;, open textured soil. 
If your ground Is heavy, add about 20 fo to 30?& 
clean washed sand. UTiitc sand is also good; 
riiicatc sand is said to be best. Sandy soils, how¬ 
ever, need special attention. Some heavier soil 
should be added. Wood soil, if black with leaf 
mould, needs no addition of sand. Soil from be¬ 
neath Oak, Hickory, Birch and White Pine trees 
is best. Rotten bark (except from cedar and 
resinous pine) or any rotted wood can be mixed 
with the soil and aged sawdust is recommended. 

Where we find White Oak, Birch, Larch and 
White Pine trees growing, we may be sure of 
success, for they flourish in slightly acid soil. 
Soil from beneath these trees is the best to use 
in the compost. Rotting leaves from other trees 
quickly lose their acid in the process. 

It Is best to prepare a compost in the fall, 
allowing it to mix and mellow during the winter 
for sure planting in April. First spread a layer 
of finely pulverized imported peat moss or wood 
peat such as is used upon golf courses. This 
should be six inches deep, about four feet wide, 
and as long as is necessary. Over this spread a 
layer of six inches of cow manure or wclf-rotted 
horse manure and on top of this one foot of good 
soil. Turn several times during the winter, al¬ 
lowing the lumps to freeze and crumble. 

Be sure to prepare enough of it. Any left over 
is useful in many other garden activities. 

In the spring, when planting, mix with each 
barrow load of compost one quart of cottonseed 
meal and one pint of aluminum sulphate. 

Mulching and Core: When we consider that 
the plants are moisture-loving and surface-root¬ 
ing and arc constantly sending their feeding roots 
coward the surface in search of food and mois¬ 
ture, it becomes apparent that they will stand no 
cultivation. Never stir the eanh. Any cleaning 
up of the bed must be done with a rake and 
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weeds should be puhed out. Do not allow ocher 
planes to crowd. 

It is also apparent that a mulch will save much 
w'atcring and prevent ground drafts, keeping the 
ground cool in summer and protcedng against 
sudden change in winter. This mutch should 
consist of about two and one-half inches of a 
mixture of equal parts peat mtws and cow 
manure applied in May. It may be renewed 
each year as the lower portion decomposes. 

FertilizoHon: The fertilizers for acid plants 
are in a separate class from the usual run. Bone 
meal, wood ashes and lime are poison. One com¬ 
pound used for years is as follows: 

1 lb. Ammonium Sulphate 

3 }4 lbs. High Grade Acid Phosphate 

2 lbs. I^igh Grade Sulphate of Potash 

3 ibs. Cottonseed meal 

] Ib. Aluminum Sulpliatc 

This makes an acid reaction mixture of 4^ 
ammonium, 6% phosphoric acid and 8% potash. 

Another recommended by the U. S. Dept, of 
Agriculture is: 

5 lbs. Cottonseed meal 

2 lbs. Acid Phosphate 

] lb. Sulphate Potash 

] Ib, Aluminum Sulphate 

These materials, thoroughly mixed, are applied 
to the bed, a generous one-fourth pound to the 
square yard. Mix l%hcly with the mulch and 
water so it will soak into the soil. Keep the 
fertilizer a few inches away from the stems and 
carry it out well beyond the tips of the branches. 
Tlie aluminum sulphate is not a fertilizer but is 
added to these mixtures to renew acidity in the 
soil. Tannic acid is also used for this purpose. 

The use of liquid manure just before the 
blooming season is to be recommended as it is 
with most other plants. Cow manure is esj)e- 
cialiy good. 

Waters The only remaining requirement is 
water. Watering is esential to these moisture 
lovers. If they W'ilt, spray the leaves and soak 
tlic soil in summer. Next season's blooms are 
formed in summer and autumn and depend on 
summer care. They, as other evergreens, muse 
not go into winter without a thorough soaking 
or they will winter kill. 

Special; Be sute to remove all seed pods after 
flowering. Never, never allow the plants to seed 
if you w'ant flowers next year. 

^her Plants: Other plants which prefer add 
conditions are listed on page 75. They do not 


need such complete isolation as the Rhododen¬ 
drons and Azaleas, Try raising them separately 
in a bed of soil full or teafmold or peat moss. 
Weak applications of aluminum sulphate solution 
(ranging from one ounce to the gmlon upward) 
^ould prove beneficiai. 

Be careful not to interfere with the soil con¬ 
ditions of surrounding plants which may be 
killed by acid. You may plant in an old tub as 
shown under perennials. 

Soil Testing; The use of simple soil-testing 
apparatus as pictured and described herewith, is 
a sure way of keeping tabs on the soil. Your 
seedsman can get it for you. 

Litmus paper, for an even simpler test, is pro¬ 
curable at druggists, it will give a rough indica¬ 
tion, but does not tell if the soil is acid enough. 

A frequent error of the home prdener is to 
assume that his soil is acid or “sour." The present^ 
of moss or rfic absence of grass in shady spots is 
seldom due to acidity, but more often to bad 
physical soil condition or lack of plant ftxid, 
and water. The application of lime to these spots 
15 more likely to do harm than good. 

Leaf mold, peats, manure, and other source 
of humus are acid w'hile in a state of decomposi- 
lion. Therefore, peat bogs or peaty soils usually 
hold organic acid. In w'uodlands, too, acidity is 
developed by decomposing leaves, but in sections 
where the soil is naturally alkaline, the acidity id 
the decomposing leaves is rapidly overcome. 

Alkaline soils usually predominate. In lime¬ 
stone regions the clay soil is so alkaline that it is 
hard to keep it acid W such plants as require it. 
Lime is frequently exhausted from the soil in the 
process of farming by being washed away and 
by being used up by the crops. It is necessary 
to com, wheat, and oats, but more especially to 
clover. 

In the home garden, however, it should be used 
with care. Do not apply it unless you are sure 
that it is needed to correct acidity or unless you 
dp so under specific instructions for lime-loving 
plants. 

Ground limestone is best for general use. The 
finer it is ground, the quicker the action. Hy¬ 
drated lime acts more quickly but does not last 
as long. If the soil is acid, anywhere from one to 
six pounds per square yard may be needed to 
change it. 

Limestone may be applied at any time witli- 
out injury to plants, but several li|bt ippli- 
canons are better than a angle heavy ose. 
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There are four mechods often used to test soiJ 
for acidity. The addition of dilute hydrochloric 
acid to a little dry soil wiU cause an effervescence 
if lime is present. The ammonia test is more often 
recommended for soil made dark by leaf mould 
or peat. Simply shake up a tablespoon of soU in 
one-half pint of water, then add one tablespoon 
of strong ammonia. After standing for a few 


hydrogen tons. These are some big words for a 
simple process. 

The symbol of measurement of this soil reac¬ 
tion is pH. Most plants do well in soil running 
from slightly alkaline (pH7.S) to slightly acid 
{pH6.0), but greater extremes are required for 
many of our popular acid or lime-loving plants. 

We show in our illustration one of a number 
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houjT the liquid will be brown if organic acid k 
presenr and clear if there is sudicient lime to 
off-set k- 

To merely determine acidity or alkalinity, pro¬ 
cure some lionus paper (ted and blue) from your 
druggist^ sliake up some sod with a little water 
^d dlow CO stand for a short riine. Now, hold¬ 
ing the iirmus paper wkh a pair of tweezers, drop 
some of this water upon it. The blue iitimis will 
turn red if the soil is acid and the red litmus w'il] 
rum blue if it is alkaline. Use rainwater or dis¬ 
tilled water; city or well waters may have lime 
in them and spoil the rest. Also avoid touch tog 
the paper with the hands, w'hich give off a slight 
acid tl^ough perspiration. 

These tests w'ilJ tell whether soil is acid or alka¬ 
line, but not how strongly they nm In either 
direction* The degree of variarioo can be de¬ 
termined by the theory of concentration of 


of these soil-ecsttng sets, together w'ith a tabic 
showing the meaning of sjambok of degrees. The 
testing prwess with one of these sets k called 
colorimetnc detcrniinatton (measurement by 
color) and is simplicity itself. 

A bottle of testing solution is furnished, to¬ 
other with a miall porcelain dish; soil is placed 
in a depr^ion in the dish and wet with the test¬ 
ing solution. The solution then runs into a 
smaller depression where its color is compared 
w^ith a chart* 

The various colors determine the degree of 
acidity. A list of plants showing their preference 
aiso comes with most of these sets, together with 
the instructions for obtaining proper condition. 

Consider the add requirements of a few w^ell- 
known plants, remembering rhac pH7*0 is neutral 
and all below is acid: Vernal frk 4.0 to 5 0 
Rhododendron 5.0 to 6.0, White Ageratum 5 0 
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to d.O, Magnolia (cxcepc M. glauca) 5.0 to 6.% 
Flowering Dogwood 6.0 to 7.0, and Garden 
Lilies 5.0 to 6.0. 

With testing equipment the gardener needs to 
do no guessing. It enables the grouping of plants 
with like preferences, which adds much to their 
success and health. 

ACID SOIL PLANTS 


Sweet Birch (Betula 
lenta) 

Fir (Abies) 

Carolina Hemlock 
(Tsuga carolinsna) 
Striped Maple (Acer 
pennsylvanlcum) 
Mountain Maple (Acer 
spicatum) 


Blackjack Oak (Quercus 
ma^andica) 

Willow Oak (Qucrcus 
pheilos) 

P'Kt Oak (Qucrcus 
steUata) 

Pine (Pinus) 

Spruce (Picea) 


■ 

Brood-Loof Evergreens 

Andromeda Mountain HoQy (Nemo- 

(Pieris japonica) panthus mucronata 

(Picris doribunda) American Holly {Ilex 

Galax (Galax aphylla) opaca) 

Lcucothoe (Leucothoe Oconec-helis (Shortia) 
catesbaei) Rhododendron 

Azaleas Sand Myrtle 

Mountain Laurel (Leiophyllum) 

(Kalmia latifolia) 


Deciduous Shrubs 


Azaleas 
Birch (Betula 
glandulosa) 
Dog^vood, Flowering 
(Comus florida) 
Blueberry (Vaccinium) 
Fringetree 
(Chionanthus) 
Heather (Calluna, 
Erica) 

Huckleberry 
(Gaylu^cia) 
Rhodora (Rhodora 
canadensis) 


White Elder 
Summer sweet 
Sweet Pepper 
Bush 
(aethra) 
Trailing-arbutus 
(Epigaea) 

Withe-Rod (Viburnum 
cassinoides) 

Smooth Withe-Rod 
(Viburnum nudum) 
Hi^bleburii (Viburnum 
alnifolium) 


Chestnut {Castanca 
dentau) 


Trees 

Scrub Oak (Quercus 
dicifotia) 


Perenniols 


Bogbean (Menyanthes 
trifoliata) 

Bluebells (Mertensbt 
virgitiica) 

Buttercup (Ranunculus) 
Bleeding Heart, Fringed 
(Dicentra eximia) 
Columbine, Rocky Moun 
tain (Aquilegia caeru- 
lea) 

Coreopsis, Rose 
(Coreopsis rosea) 
Coreopsis, Threadleaf 
(Coreopsis vcrticillata) 
Gay feather (Liatris) 
Blazing Scar (Liatris 
graminifolia) 

Gentian (Gentiana) 
Globeflower (TroIIius) 
Iris, Cubeseed 
(Iris pristnatica) 

Iris, Vernal (Iris vema) 
Lad^'slipper 
(Cypripedium) 

Li ly-of-the-valley 
(Convaltaria) 

Carolina Lily 
(L. carolinianum) 


Orangecup Lily 
(L. phiiadelphicum) 
American Turkscap Lily 
(L superbum) 
Marsh-marigold 
(Caltha palustris) 
Primrose (Primola) 
-Phlox amoena 
Phlox, Mountain 
(Phlox ovata) 

Phlox, Creeping 
(Phlox stolonifera) 
Polemonium, Creeping 
(PolemonJum reptans) 
Snakeroot or Bugbanc 
{Cimicifuga racemosa) 
Pink Turtlehead 
(Chelone lyoni) 
Painted Trillium (Tril¬ 
lium undulatum) 
Valerian (Valeriana 
officinalis) 

Wild-indigo (Baptiria 
tinctoria) 

Wolfsbane (Aconirum) 
Monkshood (Aconicum) 
Woodsorrd (Oxdis 
aoetosella) 
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Hedges 


upon tow 

The tedgei m roBmg m green. 

BehoM, 

pkmty the Sf^ei ore ieen 

To qtaver and thrill. 

^WFTfTH, 

Hedges or living fences, as diey are somedmes 
called, combine u^ty with beauty. Aside from 
protecting our property from trespass by care¬ 
less neighbors, canvassers, or solicitors, they lend 
an air of formal dignity, which cannot be given 
by a fence, no matter bow ornamental. 

TTiey arc used as screens to promote privacy 
or hide the objectionable, while permitting the 
passage of air; also for windbreaks in exposed 
situations, and as a background for landscape 
features. 

When the average home gardener thinks of a 
hedge, he usually refers to privet or baihcriy, 
which are much used for hedges because of their 
easy adaptability. The term does not necessarily 
mean rigidly pruned or restrained growth. Many 
flowering shrubs planted In a row will form a 
casual hedge of the more fiec-and-easy type. 
Some of these may be pruned or sheared to a 
fairly regular form. 

Evergreens make fine hedges because they re¬ 
tain their appearance in winter, but for simple 
purposes tall growing annuals or even ornamental 
grasses may be used. 

It is well to consider how you w'ant the hedge 
CO look in winter as well as in summer before ^ou 
make your scicedon. Also the cost enters into 
the quesdou. 

Although deciduous (leaf-losing) material 
should not be planted until late October or No¬ 
vember, when the plants arc dormant, cuttings 
may he propagated in summer for planting in 
spring, making the hedge cost very little. Al¬ 
though these plants will take several years to 
grow from cuttings to hedge size the cost of 
die operation aside from the labor will be quite 


trifling. 


[f evergreens are used the best time to plant 
them is about September I. When this is done the 
roots will become established during the cool fall 
months which arc to follow and wiU be pre¬ 
pared for the winter by the plentiful fall rains. 
In the spring the evergreens make new growdi 
and there is a great advantage in having had sev.> 
eral months of growing weather in the fall to 
flrst establish the plant undeiground. Spring 
planted evergreens face the hot trying conditions 
of summer while in a weakened state because 
of the demands of new growth and the root 
shock due to transplandng. 

In planting hedges, as in any other type of 
garden material, it pays to be careful. If your 
soil is very good k may be all right to excavate 
holes big enough to receive the individual plants, 
but if you want quick sturdy sure growth the 
best way is to excavate a trench and fill it with 
good soil, breaking up the subsoil to insure drain¬ 
age and possibly adding some sand or cinders to 
the bottom in especially bad dtuadons. 

After the plants are placed the ground should 
be shaped so that water runs toward the plant 
when applied to it. After the growing season, 
however, the water should run away from the 
plant and the ground should be shaped accord- 
ingly. 

There are some materials which wiU serve for 
hedges and grow in damp places, but the ma¬ 
jority of them need drainage. If this is the case, 
in d^p spots, it is well to dig a trench or a wide 
drain, as wt Uiustratc, udiig the excavated ma¬ 
terial to form a ridge upon which the planting 
may be done. 

This same method also may be weQ used ou a 
steep hillside to act as a w'atcrbreak lo prevent 
washing away of the soil about the plant roots 
and also to hold some of the water for deep 
penetratioo. Be sure to plant deep enough. 

In most instances a single row of plants wiU 
be sufficient, but where a very heavy screen is 
desired it may be neccssarj' to use a double row. 
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Ir this case, the plants should be staggered in 
two straight lines a suitable distance apart ac¬ 
cording to the material used. In all cases, a line 
should be used to get a straight row. 

Most types of privet and many kinds of flower¬ 
ing shrubbery are propagated from cuttings. In 
the early summer this may be done from soft¬ 
wood cuttings by merely setting them in a saucer 
depression, where the ground has been well 
worked up and nuxed with sand to insure 
thorough drainage. 

The depression enables watering as the 
soil must be kept moist (but not wet) at alt 
times. The cuttings are taken from the plant 
about 8 inches long and containing three or 
mote joints or nodes with a node at the rop of 
each. Insert them into the soil, heavy end down, 
two inches deep. Seed stores offer newly dis¬ 
covered preparations which will 
cause them to root faster and more 
freely. 

As several months are required to 
establish this root growth before cold 
weather, the cuttings must be placed 
in boxes if taken late in the summer 
so that a glass frame can be used to 
cover them on cold nights to pro¬ 
long the season well into freezing 
weather. After this the plants can 
be protected by covering with 
leaves. 

Hardwood cuttings may be taken 
in the same manner after the plants 
become dormant. The wood should 
be one year old, firm and strong, 
and should have two or more nodes. 

They arc then packed in peat moss 
and kept in a tcmjierature of forty- 
five degrees, where they will form a 
callus on the end, which when planted 
outdoors in the spring ’ivill develop 
husky new plants. 

It must be remembered that rais¬ 
ing plants from cuttings is a long 
process, and that it may take sev¬ 
eral yeans for them to develop into 
plants ready for use. 

If an immediate effect is desired 
it is much better to purchase two or 
three year old stock from a reliable 
nursery. In addition to improved ap¬ 
pearance this will minimize the nc- 
cesdey for replacement. 


PRUNING AND SHEARING 

Whether your hedge is newly planted or an 
ovetgrown old one, it can be made a thing of 
beauty. Perhaps the most important thing in 
achieving and maintaining this beauty is correct 
pruning. 

First, we must learn the difference between 
pruning and tiimming or shearing. We prune 
mostly to keep the plants vigorous. We shear 
to give them appearance. 

No shrubbery can remain beaudful unles new 
growth is constantly replacing the old womoui 
branches. In deciduous hedges or flowering 
shrubbery the first step in promoting this new 
growth is to cut off ihc oldest branches sys¬ 
tematically at the ground to stimulate new 
shoots. If this process is carried on a little each 
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year the shape or appearance of the plant need 
not be marred by drastic measures made neces- 
sary by accumulated neglect. 

The best time to do the pruning varies accord¬ 
ing to the type of plant. For shrubs which arc 
grown for their foliage only, the best rime is 
after the leaves arc dropped in the fall or before 
they appear in the spring. While this is the ideal 
□me do not hesitate to prune moderately while 
they are in leaf. Take out a stick or two here 
and there, then wait for vacant spots to grow 
together and go at it again. 

In the case of flowering shrubbery the time 
of cutting must vary according to the time of 
bloom. To trim a shrub before it blooms is to 


risk loss of the flow'er buds. The majority of 
flowering shrubbery blooms on the new wood 
produced during the growing season of the pre¬ 
vious year. It is wise to prune within a few 
weeks after flowers fade to give this new wood 
a chance to ripen for next year's flowering. 

The general rule is to prune spring-flowering 
shrubbery before July aud the summer-flowering 
kinds any time after bloom but before March 
of the following spring. 

it is this writer's experience chat the best way 
to handle newly planted hedges is to keep them 
short until they branch freely at the ground. 
Allow the plant to increase in height as it shows 
increasing vigor. 

The length of life or succ^ of a formal hedge 
may be determined, to a large extent, by the way 
it is sheared. We must remember that each leaf 
and branch demands its share of light, air, and 
rain. Rain not only moistens the soil but washes 
off the surface of the leaves, allowing them to 
perform their part in maintaining growth. 

Shearing tools should be sharp, well oiled, and 
clean. A pair of scissors type shears is sufHcicni 
to care for the small planting but for Luge jobs 
mechanical types arc availabre which save much 
dmc. 


In addition lo correct renewal and shearing, 
hedges need a tegular system of watering and 
feeding. Culdvarion abour the base of the plants 
makes plant food more readily available and helps 
conren'c moisture. Be careful how you do it, 
however, for incorrect cultivation can do more 
harm than good. 

Cultivate the area under the branches but do 
not hill the soil around the stem. Shape the 
ground so that the water will mu toward the 
stem—^not away from it. Never w'ork with the 


«}i] when it is wet or you may have a hard rime 
getting it to crumble again. 

If the plants show signs of failing, give them 
a feeding of balanced plant food. Scatter a 
large handful under the branches of each large 
shriib or one pound to each 15 feet of hedge. 
Water ir down well and repeat monthly. Dis¬ 
continue all feeding or heavy shearing by- 
August, or you may stimulate new grou'di 
which will not have rime to harden before frost. 
This kind of soft growth may winter-kill and 
cause other wood to die with it. 

Starting with the largest first, we find hedges 
of trees such as Lombardy Poplar. These make 
beautiful screens, if planted five or six feet 
apart where no other plants conflict and where 
they do not have to compete with paving. They 
are gross feeders, fast growers and will send 
their roots forty feet to find an opening in a 
drain which they proceed to fill and clog up. 
Near a flower bed, their surface feeding roots 
will rob it of e very vestige of food and moisture. 
If the roots are cut yearly to avoid this, the trees 
will suffer and soon dry up. So if you ivant to 
make a hedge of popbrs give them a thoroughly 
plowed space of fifteen to twenty feet on either 
side and feed well. Grass grows fairly well 
with them. 

The Bollcana Poplar is tougher, although not 
so shapely, and a slower growing tree, It has a 
silver underside to its leaf and birch-like bark. It 
is pyramidal in shajx. Pyramidal Oak (Qucrciu: 
pyramidalis) is well fitted for hedge making 
and is well wonh waiting for. 

To protect the larger grounds from intrusion 
another rampant grower is used. Osage-orange 
is i^Jy a tree but, if properly pruned, becomes 
a thick tangled thorny hedge, which makes pas¬ 
sage impossible. It is hardy except in the north 
and can be allowed to grow to tree size brer. It 
has the drasvback of unkept appearance and its 
rampant feeding roots throttle all shrubbery 
near it. It should be carefully watched as It may 
become a host to several pests. Honeylocust is 
used much the'same way. 

Some prefer to plant rooted switches about 
one foot apart and cut back until hardy growth 
is a&ured; others advise planting two feet apart 
and initting to the ground after the trees become 
one inch thick, promoting a rank thick growth. 

Most types of flowering shrubbery make good 
he^esL, but occupy considerable s^ce and re¬ 
quire careful pruning. 
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Japanese Barberry is perhaps the best low- 
growing hedge for scntlforrnal effect, growing to 
four feet high in a great variety of soils and stand¬ 
ing some shade. It is hardy almost anywhere and* 
if clipped, makes a dense walk It has bright 
berries in winter. Pknts to be sheared arc set 
eighteen inches apart or» for natural growth, 
twenty-four to thirty inches. 

Privet of various kinds comes next in useful¬ 
ness. It is the most used in the United States 
because of its quick growth. Carefully planted 
and fertilised it will give excellent results. Plants 
should be set rather deep and cut back to 6 in. 
as soon as planted to stimulate the growth of 
side branches. When the new shoots are a foot 
tall, cut them back half way; repeat as growth is 
made so as to develop a thick, bushy base. After 
the desired height is reached shear 
once in June and again in late July 
if necessary to keep hedge in form. 

Plants can be set from 8 to 10 or 
13 in. apart depending on the size 
of the hedge desired. For an extra 
thick tight one, set I ft. apart in 
two rows about 10 in. apart ^'stag- 
gering" the plants in the rows. 

Prune it as shown so chat the 
lower branches get plenty of light 
as well 3s the upper ones and art 
not shaded by them. 

When privet dies at the bottom 
from bad pruning or lack of other 
care, it is b<^ to cur It to the ground 
and thin it out. It will grow back 
surprisingly fast if given water and 
food. Before doing this try water¬ 
ing, fertilizing and spraying. 

Apply chendcal fertilizer m spring 
and again in July, one pound to 
every fifteen feet of hedge. Do not 
fertilize later than midsummer and 
stop pruning as soon as possible. 

Pruning and fettilizjcr stimulate new 
soft growth which, if it does not 
have enough warm weather to 
harden, may winter kilL 

Many varieties of privet are of¬ 
fered but for taller hedges in sun 
or shade, none of them (in this 
writer’s experience) equals Rcgel 
Privet. It will grow seven feet or 
more tall, is of compact habit and 
if not pruned will develop a pto- 
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fusion of white bloom. In a year when prac- 
dcaily all privet hedges were injured in the 
vicinity of the writer’s home, most of them hav¬ 
ing to be cut down to the ground, it came 
through with little or no damage to main 
Stalks. 

'Oiere are several admirable hedge plants 
among the evergreens. They serve the same pur¬ 
pose in winter as in summer and always present 
a uniform appearance, 

Norway spruce comes in several varieties 
which vary in height, shape, and color. Ail 
make good hedges if well clipped or rather 
pruned. If they are allowed to grow too high 
they get a coarse appearance. Plant four or 
five feet apart and in a fairly short time the 
branehes will intertwine. 


TRtMMIMO DECIOUOUE 
i-t e: D O E S — 



Flewtring shrubbery hedqts nttd Mevn htdgti should net be 
d vearlv rtFttaval of sooie older allowed to qftnt too fall 

wood jflitr bloomtng feshmulate ufrfil Ihes become 

new growth fnon ttw base budi^ af the bottoni. 
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Sheaf'ifiq and cultivation, fe, a large extent, defennrne 
success with hedges. 



Scissors type shears are 
sufficient for small hedge 
areas and art necessarg 
for heavier trimming. 


Tor dippng new growth .over 
large areas, a mechanical 
shear (hand-drwen or electric) 
saves much labor. 

















Arborvitae, in the larger spreading variety* 
b a good shearing evergreen which makes a 
dense, close hedge. Its chief enemy Is red spider. 
Spray it with oil in Alarch and spray again in 
Alay. Glue solution b also effective if w'ashcd 
off after a few days. Plant four to sis feet apart, 
according to effect desired. 

Junipers are beautiful and reliable. The fam¬ 
ily is large and well known (ask your nursery¬ 
man). Get die type which fits the hedge height 
that you need. 

Japanese Yew (Taxus cuspidata) b hardy in 
most of the United States whereas the English 
Yew b not, and makes an excellent broad, dark 
green hedge in various heights, according to 
variety. It b good for city use as it will stand 
much smoke and dust and can be used clipped 
fonnalJy or trimmed to bushiness at natural 
height. 

The plant b ordinarily a low bush growing 
fifteen feet across. It has been developed into 
an upright in Taxus cuspidata capitata. Other 
varying and interesting forms arc hybrids, hicksi 
being columnar and fastigiata, 'whose branches 
grow more upright, broadly pyramidal in shape. 

Properly planted, two feet high and two and 
one-half feet apart, they will touch in tivo yean 
and grow about six inches per year thereafter. 

They hold their shapes and require so much 
less pruning than privet that when thb is added 
to the factor of year around foliage, their larger 
first cost b really economy. Dwarf Japanese Yew 
(T, cuspidata nana) makes a good d^^rf hedge 
but grows more slowdy. (See chapters on Ever¬ 
greens, Sprays, and Pruning). 

Euonymus rad icons vegetus. Hardy Ever¬ 
green Azalea, Bush EngHsh Ivy (see chapter on 
vines) and in some locations American Holly 
(see Acid Plants) make good evergreen low- 
lowing border or barrier plants. If supported 
by a fence or wires the Euonymus will grow 
bushy, eight feet high. 

For background an excellent evergreen hedge 
effect, in little space, b obtained by training 
ctimbmg vines on a wire net fence (see “Vines”), 

Low Hedges—Sheared 

Beiberb thunbergi pluri folia erecta 

Tnichedgc Columnherry 

Buxus microphylla koreana.Korean Box 

Euonymus radicans carricri. .Glossy Wintcrcreeper 
Euonymus radicans coloraca 

Red-leaved Winter creeper 


Euonymus radicans vegetus.. Bigleaf Wititercrecpcf 
Salii purpurea nana..Dwarf Purple Osier 

low Hedges—4jn shea red 

Berberis thunbergi compacta 

Thunbergs Baiijerrv', Dii'acf Type 
Sptrea Anthony Wstcrer 

Viburnum op ulus oaoum,.. .Dwarf Cranberrj'busb 

Low Hedges—Evergreen 

Taxus cuspidata nana...._Dwarf Japauese Yew- 

Taxus media Kicks!..Flicks Yc-w' 

Thuya occidcntalis globosa...... Globe Aiborvitae 

Thuya occidcntalis pyramidalis 

Pyramidal Arborvitae 

Medium to Tall Hedges—Sbeared 

Berberis mentorensis.Mentor Barberry 

Berberis thunbergi; plurifolia erecta 

Truehedge Coluinuberry 

Berberis thunbergi.... .Japanese Barberry 

Berberis thunbergi atropurpurea. .Red-leaf Barberry 
Cotoneaster lucida.................. .Cotoueaster 

Forsythia intermedia spectabili's 

Showy Border Fomt:hia 
Hibiscus s>Tiacus ..................Shrub Althea 

Ligusmim amurense. .Amur Privet 

Ligustrum ibolium.Ibolium Privet 

Liguscruin ibota regelianum..Rcgel Privet 

Lonicera fngrantissima.Winter Honeysuckle 

Lonicera bella albtda.White Belle Honeysuckle 

Rhamnus frangula.Glossy Buckthorn 

Ribes alpmum. Alpine Currant 

Utmus pumila.....Asiatic Elm 

Medium to Tall Hedges-—Unsheored 

Caragana aiborescens. .Siberian Pea Tree 

Cbtonca-ster acuti/olsa....Peking Cotoneaster 

Crataegus cnisgalli.......-Oickspur Thom 

Crataegus cordate—,,,., .Washington Ha'W'thom 

Forsjthia suspensa.Weeping Forsythia 

Hibiscus syriacus.Shrub Althea 

Ixiniccra fragranrisama.Winter Honeysuckle 

Lonicera bdla rosea..Pink Belle Honeysuckle 

Malus sargend ....Sargent Ciab 

Prunus tomentosa.Nanking Cherry 

Spiraa van houttei.Van Houtte Spirea 

Syringa chinense..Chinese Lilac 

Syringa vulgaris hybrids.French Lilacs 

Vihumum dentatum.. Arrowwood 

Viburnum rufidulum.Southern Blackhaw 

Medium to Tall Hedges—Evergreen 

Juniperus virginiana cannairi_Cannart Redcedar 

juniperus virginiana glauca..Silver Redcedar 
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Jumper virginiana Platte River 

Platte Rivet Redcedar 
Taxus cuspidata. ^ * * * ^ *. * ,Spiwding Japanese Yew 
Taxus cuspidata capitaca... .Upriglir Japanese Yew 

Taxus media bicltsi^... Hicks Yew 

Thuya occidencalis,.,,, „ ^, American Arborvitae 
Tsuga canadensis.». ^ ^^ ^^ ^. ^Canada Hemlock 
Tsuga carolinlana.«. ^ ^ ...Girolim Hemlock 

Picea cxcelsa, .Norw'ay Spruce 

Finos strobus.____ ^^. White Pine 

PseudoTsuga dougbsi^..*«^Douglas Fir 

Hedges with Colored Foliage 

Berbens mentorensis.. *, *, Mentor Barberry 

Berberis thimbcrgi --Japanese Barberry 

Berberis atropurpuiea .........Red Leaf Barberry 

Berberis thunbergi pluiifolia erecta 

Truebedge Colomnberry 


Coconcascer lucida 

Eoonymus alanis. ^ ^ ^«Winged EuDnymus 
Euonymus alatus compaccus 

Dwarf Winged Euonymiif 
Euonymus eurppaeos, ..,. ^European Burning Bush 
Euonymus radicans coloraca 

Red4eaved Wintcrcreeper 
Junipcnis virginiana glauca. ..«.*.» .Silver Juniper 
Sfllix purpurea. . < .. Purple O^er 

Hedges with Colored Fruits 

Barberry in variety 

Buckthorn 

Coconcastcr 

European Burning Bush 
Hawthorns 
Privet in variety 
Vibomums 


See list of berried shrubs in Chapter IV—Trees and Shrubs. 

















CHAPTER IX 


Vines 


Ord^fd twj m ranks afspraTf 

all the united ‘iahntirt nf the year; 

Some JO unload the ferJilt knmcbet nm. 

Some dry the thekenhrg ctujtm in the fwi. 

-^Homeel 

Vines have a place in garden decoration that 
cannot be taken by any other plant. They have 
the ability to produce a large quantity of dowers 
in the minimum of space and to hide or soften 
Ugly materials or outlines. 

They should be selected for the purpose for 
which they are adapted. Certain groups work 
well on masonry, others make good ground 
cover, while some must have an^cial support 
or help in their climbing. 

They are divided into two general classes; 
annual and perennial, hardy or, as often re¬ 
ferred to, woody. The annual vines as well as 
some of the smaller hardy types grow very well 
in welt-drained soil which has received ordinaty 
digging. The larger hardy varieties, however, 
are often e.vpccted to remain in a single spot for 
many years and so merit about one cubic yard 
of good soil. 

71tc hole for a vigorous vine should be at least 
two feet square and two feet deep, or better, 
three feet each way. The ground in the bottom 
should be broken up and made to drain if the 
soil is hard. The excavation should then be 
filled with good soil, well sopplicd with rotten 
manure and coarse raw bone, ^ch plant should 
have a space three to six feer square in which it 
will not have to compete for food and moisture 
with other strong-growing plants. 

No vine should be planted where water drips 
on it every time it rains. This is bad for the 
foliage but worse still for the plant in winter. 
Much winter killing is caused by the drip of 
water on warm days which coats the plant with 
ice at sundown. The ice coated vine swaying in 
the wind suffers many cracks and wounds which 
offer means for the ready entrance of pests and 
the loss of stem juices in the spring. 


Large plants should be dormant if possible 
when planted. Spread the roots to the fullest 
extent, cutting off all broken or injured ones 
and take care to sec that wooden supports arc 
made of substantial, long-lasting materia]. 

Plants grown against a sunny W'all should re¬ 
ceive special watering, TTiey get the heat not 
only from the sun but also that rcficctcd from 
the wall. Also at night the wail will reflect the 
heat long after sundown. 

Use vines for screening, for correcting or 
softening architectural lines, for flowering 
beauty; but do not cover and blot out good 
architectural detail. 

Hardy vines arc divided into two or three 
overlapping classes: those raised for foliage, for 
fruit, and for flow-ers. 

Here arc listed some of the best known vines 
and cultural directions for them: 

IVIES. REAL AND SO-CALLED 

Virginia Creeper, sometimes called Woodbine 
or American Ivy, Is that plant which we see 
twining around trees and covering the ground 
In our woodlands. Tc has five distinct dark green 
leaves in a group, which enables us to distinguish 
it from the three-leaved poison ivy. For cover¬ 
ing banks, fences or buildings it is excellent, but 
may become heavy and need thinning out as it 
becomes older. 

It grow’B Tvell in shade, but being a native of 
woodland, does best in a moist. loose soil. Tlie 
Engelmann Creeper is a variety of Woodbine 
having a different foliage. 

Boston Ivy is the quickest and best for grow¬ 
ing, without fastening, over masonry walls. It 
also grows well on frame structures, doing no 
harm, public opinion to the contrary, it df>es 
not do welt on south walls in the country farther 
north. It kills easily by late frests after it has 
started ^to bud; therefore keep it dormant with a 
mulch if Qccesary. 


VINES 


Geroifiiim Ivy (Ainpelopsis lowi) a variety of 
the foregoing, has smaller, deeply cut leaves, 
and gives a delicate tracery on limited surfaces 
where pattern, not coverage Is wanted. 

English Ivy is sometimes called our most use¬ 
ful vine. It is slower of growth and docs not 
grow well on wooden walls but is too strong a 
pbnt to train on trees. In northern sections it 
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up with sand, supplied with humus and sup* 
ported by water and plant food. 

Baltic Ivy (Hcdcra helix gracilis) with small, 
fine cut foliage, is hardier and makes a satis¬ 
factory bank and ground cover. 

All ivies are bene 6 red by water, good soil 
and a mulch of rotted manure or leaf mold. 
They thrive in rich, moist soil, 
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must be sheltered from direct winter sun and 
does best on north exposures. It can be easily 
propagated as a vine by layering or by selecting 
cuttings from creeping branches and inserting 
them in sandy loam. 

English Ivy becomes a low-growing shrub, 
used for hedges without support when cunings 
are taken from the flowering portion of the 
plant. It then becomes Bush English Ivy (Hedeca 
helix aborcscens). 

If you deprive the shrub ivy of support it 
will grow about six feet high, but if you wish 
a good evergreen hedgc-e fleet background, us¬ 
ing little space, train the vine variety over a wire 
netting, being careful to clip the trailing sprays 
at the ground to keep them from roodng. 

Its usefulness as a house plant is discussed 
elsewhere in this book. Chapter XXII, 

It will grow under trees if the soil is broken 


EUONYMUS 

Euonymus radicons (Evergreen Bittersweet), 
is a 5p>ecies of evergreen vine that comes in sev¬ 
eral excellent varieties. Some make good ground 
cover as well as wall plants, rarely growing over 
ten feet high. It thrives wcU on north sides of 
buildings as well as in exposed location, wilt 
grow readily in semishade, and reasonably well 
in dense shade. 

7110 variety Euonymus radicons vegetus' 
(Scarlet fruited Big leaf Wintercrccpcr), is an 
excellent variety, half shrub, half vine. For low- 
growing hedges or rounding out corners in the 
foundation planting it has the advantage of 
growing under broad eaves clinging closely to 
the building but having the appearance of an 
evergreen shrub. Its glossy rich green foliage 
attracts much attenrion as do its red berries. 
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Once established for n year or so it grows and 
spreads rapidly but is easily confined to the 
space desired. Give it good soil and it is an 
economical evergreen in your planting. Pinch¬ 
ing out the tops during the first year will pro¬ 
duce healthy bottom growth in both ivy and 
euonymous. 

CARPETING PLANTS 

For steep banks, shady places under trees, 
Joponese Spurge (Pachysandra tcrminalis), has 
turned many an eyesore into a dung of beauty. 
It is six inches tall, about the easiest grown ever¬ 
green, endiuug shade and drought, and does 
etjually well in sunshine, ft has succeeded where 
other plants fail. Its cuttings root easily and 
pbnted in ground properly manured it spreads 
quickly if the tops are pinched back occasionally. 
Used as a border for walks, it is easily kept 
within bounds. Try it where everything else has 
failed. 

Periwinkle, also called running myrtle {Vinca 
minor) is another evergreen making excellent 
ground cover. Grows in shade, is vigorous in 
habit and has lilac-blue flowers in early sum¬ 
mer. The new Bowles variety is superior to the 
type, with stronger foliage and more profuse 
flowers of deeper blue. There are also white 
flowering varieties. 

An annual vine, Kenilworth Ivy (Cymbalaiia 
muralis), is a good climber and ground cover for 
shady places. It self-grows quite readily. 

Matrimony Vine is often recommended. This 
writer has found it a rampant milsmce. Once 
planted it is almost impossible to get rid of it. 
Weeded out, it comes back among the better 
plants. It grows two to three feet tall and is not 
particularly pleasing. Once established on wash¬ 
ing banks, it has its use in covering. Grow it 
alone and for this purpose only. 

Hairs Evergreen Honeysuckle (mentioned 
later), makes excellent ground cover on banks. 
Sheared each spring it lies flat and will not bloom. 

Jr holds its foliage almost all winter. If not con¬ 
trolled it becomes a nuisance, growing over and 
strangling shrubs and crera, 

FLOWERING VINES 

American Bittersweet (Celastrus scan dens) is 
valued for its heivy foliage as well as for the 
orange and crimson berries used so much for 
winter bouquets. It is comparatively easily cul- 
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tivated and especially good in semishade. It is 
scarcely ever troubled by disease and sometimes 
reaches a height of thirty feet. If flowers arc 
desired, prune it well in spring and give it, as 
near as possible, wood-soil conditionsi—moisture 
and fairly loose ground. 

Oriental Bittersweet (Celastrus orbiculatus), 
while lacking the profuse berries of the above;, 
has a better habit and foliage, and the growth 
is more vigorous. 

Clematis has many diversified varieties, but 
there requ^ments are quite simple; rich, well- 
drained soil with plenty of lime. Bone meal in 
generous quantiries is needed as is a thick layer 
of rotted manure or leaf compost. They thrive 
in peaty soil if it is thoroughly limed^ peat alone 
is too acid. They need shaded roots and partial 
shade is also all right for the vine. Protect roots 
from winter winds and summer sun by a thick 
mulch. Cutdvadon, if at all, must be shallow. 

Plant on trellises, fences, walls, etc., and sup¬ 
port them early. When planting, cut the top of 
vine back to the lowest large eye and cover entire 
plmt with four inches of soil. As the wood is 
brittle and easily cracked, this cutting back pre¬ 
vents the entrance of disease into any wood in¬ 
jured in moving or planting. In pruning or re- 
arranging the vine after growth, be careful to 
avoid splitting. Make clean pruning cuts near 
eye or leaf bud with sharp shears. See instruc¬ 
tions in Chapter V, Pruning. 

The foliage is thick and handsome but plants 
are growm mostly for their flowers which, on the 
larger plants, come in June and July and repeat 
to some c.xtcnr during the summer, depending on 
Water, food, and weather conditions. Tlte 
smaller flowering plants bloom later but have a 
fragrance lacking m the larger types. 

Probably the most popular small flowering 
type is known as Virgin's-Bower. Clematis 
poniculota is the most used, although Clematis 
virginiona is similar. This plant with brishc 
cheerful foliage and fine clusters of cream- 
white, hawthorn-scented flowers grows ramp¬ 
antly and blooms from August to October, It 
forms a good foliage vine all summer and flowers 
arc followed by attractive feathery seed pods, 

^ Above ground it should be treated as a peren¬ 
nial and cut back to the ground each spring, uti- 
Icss great masses of foliage are desired, then 
prune to keep in shape and cut back every three 
years to strengthen. It requires practically no 
other care. ^ 
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CJemotis davWfano requires the pmc prun¬ 
ing while Texos Clematis (Clematis texensis) 
which has purple flowers in autumn, dies to the 
ground each year. 

Anemone Clematis (Clematis montana undu- 
lata) is a hardy, strong-growing, disease-proof 
plant. It has mauve-pink flowers like a \\ ind- 
fiower, one to txvo inches in diameter, frequently 
opens about May first and conrinues well through 
May. It should be pruned lightly in Febriiar>’ 
or March. Clematis montana pcrfccta is identical 
^v'^th the above except that it has almost white 
flowers. 

The most popular large flowering types are: 
Henryt, white; Jackmonl* blue or purple; Ma¬ 
dame Edouard Andre, red; Romona, lavender; 
Duchess of Edinburgh, double white; and Mo- 
dome Baron Veillard, mauve. The purple Jack- 
mani is perhaps the best knovv’n of these. M'hen 
traioing it, remember that healthy shoots often 
grow ten feet a year, five before flowering and 
five later. 

Henryi and Duchess of Edinbtirgh start flow¬ 
ering early in spring and have a fall dLspby also, 
the spring bloom being on old wood and the fall 
flowers on wood of the cunent season. To pre¬ 
serve both blooming seasons, little pruning must 
be done. A part of the vines winter kill and 
early in spring we remove these together with 
any dead wood. 

Jackmani, Andre, and Veillard bloom first in 
July and continue to some degree until frost. 
\Vc therefore cut them to within two feet of 
the ground in March to stimulate new grotvth. 

Dutchmon’s Pipe (Aristolochia durior) h an 
excellent quick-growing foliage plant with an 
odd pipe^haped greenish brown flower. 

'fhe best of the old-fashioned honeysuckles is 
Hall's Evergreen (Lonicera japonica halliana} 
with its exquisitely perfumed tvhite flowers 
which turn yellow before they fade. It holds 
iis foibge almost all winter and is good alike 
for banks, arbor or trellis. Another excellent 
type is Coral or Trumpet Honeysuckle, of 
heavier and more rampant growth. Also good 
for covering and climbing. It has no odor, but 
a great deal of bright red bloom. 

Both grow' well in good loamy soil in cither 
sun or partial shade and are easily propagated 
by layering and cuttings. 

Goldflome Honeysuckle (Lonicera heckrotti) 
is a recent introduction combining flame and 
* gold, heavily fragrant clusters of flowers with 
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dark, glossy, semi-cvcrgrccti foliage. It is a con¬ 
tinuous bloomer w'ith a restrained habit of 
groivth. 

Chino Fleece Vine (Polygonum aubcrti) is a 
rapid grower, covered with a foam of white 
flowers in the fall. It is easily trained around 
dow'ospouts w'hich adds to its value. 

Perennial Sweet Pea (Lathyrus latifoHus) 
grow'S six to eight feet tall with pink-white 
blossoms. 

The Trumpet Creeper (Bignonia radicans) 
is well known for covering stumps, fences, etc, 
k grows ten feet high with bright orange red 
flowers, 

Bignonia grandiflora Madame Galen, with 
wide-open orange flowers, is a nevv introduction 
highly recommended. 

Lack of bloom in Wisteria is alw'ays a problem, 
The solution is, correct pruning and planting. 
\V'hcn ii blooms well it is one of America's best 
vines, having clusters of scented (white to 
purple) blossoms in May. It is unequalcd for 
trellis or peigob. 

It has exceptionally heavy growth and must 
have stout support. Its branches must not en¬ 
twine as they will choke one another. 

It requires little care if properly planted. Full 
sunlight, plenty of manure (rorred, of course), 
plenty of moisture and some bone meal. 

Seedlings may nor bloom at all, so buy grafted 
plants from reliable nurseries; they often bloom 
the second year. 

Prune to two main stems or not over three or 
four and administer hard top pruning after the 
first year, monthly id June, July and August. 
On young plants rcmo>*c onc-third of the top to 
develop side growth. Cut back the side growth 
monthly on young plants to two or three buds. 

Prune older plants in August by cutting back 
all gromh to w'ithin four feet of last year's wood 
to encourage blooming and to make a dense 
plant. If after proper planting and pruning, it 
docs not bloom or stops flowering, it is time to 
root prune to keep it from going to stent and 
[eaves. 

Dig a narrow trench one spade length deep 
completely around the plant. Loosen the soil 
in the bottom and drive a spade down full 
length, cutting all roots in the circle. The trench 
may then be filled with good composted soil. 
On young plants the circle should be about three 
feet from the stem; from that It ranges up to sk 
feet for very large ones. 
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Roses treated separately in Chapter XI* 
TTic conditions applying to the bush type also 
apply to some extent CO climbers. Planting in 
shade under the drip of trees will result in mil¬ 
dew. Tlicy must have drainage^ and raising their 
planting ground above the siurounding level 
sometimes avoids loss. Follow instructions on 
page 123 for planting bush roses* 

Tliere are two distinct types of climbers whose 
pruning needs arc often rmsunderstood. The 
rambler tj^pc bears its best blooms on new canes 
which spring from the base of the plant. There¬ 
fore w'e remove all old canes, which we do not 
need, as soon as the flowering is over. This 
usually reduces the plant close to its supporting 
trellis and has the advantage of removing old 
wood and preventing disease spread* Train the 
new branches to replace the old. The idea is 
to renew the plant above ground each year. 

Any pruning^ of course^ should be tempered 
CO fit the needs of the plant. 1 f a large cover or 
tall plant is desired cut back side growth^ in the 
springs close to the main stems to stimulate, re¬ 
moving a part of the oldest canes each summer* 
For the many larger fjowxred roses, which 
bloom abundantly on old cancs;t only light pnin- 
Ing is necessary and that in spring. We prune 
to remove dead or diseased canes and to thin 
rank growth. The rest of the vine is pruned 
only to shape it* 

ANNUAL VINES 

The following k based upon a list from Ohio 
State University Bulletin 101 (Victor H. Rics), 
with additions and omissions. 

BALLOONvtNe (C^diospmmim hnlicacabuTri') 
Height 8-10'. Plant 12' apart. 

Small white flowers, balloon-like seed pods. Pre¬ 
fers a warm situation. Excellent to cover fences* 
Balsam-Apple {Moffrordica bahsT^rina) 

Height 15-20". Plant 12'^ apart. 

A handsome vine with good foliage and w^arty, 
appk-shaped fruits which expose a briUJant car¬ 
mine interior when ripe. 

BALSAAt-PEAf* (Mmi&rdica chi^rmti^) 

Height 10'. Plant 12" apart* 

Resembles the bd^un-applet but ha$ pear-shaped 
fruit. 

Cakarv NAsi^TTtrvf (Tropaeohmi pertgrinmn} 
Height 15'- Plant 8-12" apart. 

A daint>^ vine with finely cut leaves and sprays 
of small yellow flowers. Resembles its relative, 
the Nasturtium, except diac it is much daintier* 


Cardinal Cc.iviber (QtiOTti&clit ^occinea) 

Height 10-20\ Plant 12" apart. 

A striking vine with bright red flowers, re¬ 
sembling a minJature morning glory* k w'ill 
blcK^m all season, 

Cup AND Saucer Vine {C&baca scandens} 

Height JO'^ Plant 5' apart. 

One of the most rapid growing vines, which is a 
perennial farther south^ Large bell-shaped pink, 
white and purple flowers, plum-shaped fruits. 
Seeds germinate best if planted edgewise rather 
than flat. Start seeds early indoors. 

CypressVLNE (Qtfmwclh pinnjxta) 

Height 15-20'* Plant 12'" apaiT. 

A dclightfuL charming vine, very finely cut 
leaves and a large number of small starry flowers 
in orange, scarlet, or white. Prefers sunny Ich 
cation. May be used for small trellis, posts, or 
other places where a small vine is desired* 

Gourd {Cucurbits) 

Height 8-20". Plant 24^ apart* 

The gourds are grown more for their curiously 
shaped fruits, which may be dried^ than for any 
beauty they possess. 

Perhaps no ocher vegetable family serves so 
many purposes as the gourd family, which in¬ 
cludes plants bearing fruits of various types^ sizes;, 
shapes, and colors. The family also includes 
pumpkins and melons* Primitively many of the 
fruits were used as kitchen ucensiLs, Now 
they are used principally as decorarions. Their 
decorative and attiitic value seems to be endless* 
A few of the ideas illustrated have been called 
to my attcnrioTi recentlyt the most novel of them 
being the shadow box, on page 87* We have 
seen some gourds which have produced beauti¬ 
ful effects when treated with varnish and stains. 

rf you have had any trouble in raising gourds 
in the past, perhaps the difficolty was with the 
soil, a^ deep cultivation is necessary as well as 
plenty of humus. Each gourd vine should have 
a space four feet each Avay* Each vine must have 
a bushel of manure dug well into the soil so that 
it will be on its way toward being convened 
into humus at planting time, which should be 
after danger of frost is past in the spring. To 
get a little start on the season and to help the 
fruit mature before winter, some gardeners start 
their gourds inside. The best way is to sow^ the 
seed In small pots Avhich can be transferred to 
a well-dug bed without disturbing the roots and, 
checking the growth. 

Gourds, when properly grown^ are free from 
the usual plant diseases* ^metimes they do have 
a pow'dery mildew' w'hich appears as a white coat- 
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ingi but this jriclds readily to any dost containing 
a large proporrion of sulphur. Also it must be 
remcdjbered that since the gourd vine is a large 
plant it needs great quantities of food and 
evaporates large quantities of water. So it most 
be watched during dry spells* as it cannot be tx- 
pccted to put forth its best when suffering from 
lack of water, 

Tlierc is a New England Gourd Society which 
supplies information to members. Its head¬ 
quarters are Horticultural Hall, Boston^ Mass- 

HYAciNTit-BEAN {Dolfcbisr inhUb) 

Height l^^ Plant 12’' apart. 

A rapid growing vine with good foliage and pro¬ 
fusion of flowers. Daylight^ white. Darkness^ 
purple. Good for cut flowers. Twine on strings. 
Morning Glorv (tpimea) 

Height 15-25', Plant M** apart. 

Avoid the related bind weed (C<?w- 
wlw/aj) since it soon seeds and be¬ 
comes a pest. The “Japanese Morn¬ 
ing Glniy" prefers a warm, sheltered 
Jocadon, The '^Mexican Morning 
Glory,^* mth its evening blooms of 
white and pink* and the true Moon- 
floTA-er (Caly^mction aciilcattfw} 
gives evening charm in the garden, 
having fragrant six-inch white flow¬ 
ers, opening late in the day and re¬ 
maining open until the sun strikes 
them in the morning. For best re¬ 
mits get planes from florist. Also 
grou^ well from seeds. Plant with it 
Ipomca lean (Blue Dawn Flower) 
wliich has violct4iIuc flowers and re- 
quirts the same culture. The east or 
west side of ^ budding makes the 
best location. 

Finest of al! is the “Heavenly 
Blue" Morning Glory^ with its huge, 
pale blue flowers. Scarlett O^Haiat 
a soft velvety scarlet, and Comdk 
c^nellan red and white, arc fine 
new colors, effective with Heavenly 
Blue, but not so vigorous in growth. 

Soak all seed several days, or 
better still* notch shell all around 
whih a file. 

NjVrruRTiuM (Tropaeohnn rriajus and 
T. lobbiojirnTt} 

Height S-15'* Plant 12^ apart. 

'Fhc climbing form, ahhough gaudy* 
may often be used. The Lobb Nas- 
turrium usually has the best colors, 

Apbidcs* which often infe^ planes, 
can be controlled by contact spray's. 


ScAHLrr Rvkne» Bean (Fbaieotus Trmttifiorusy 
Height 8-^15'. Plant 12' apart. 

A mass of brill iam scarlet flowers. Showy, at¬ 
tractive, easily grown. Blooms all summer, 
Black-Eved Susan (Thunk^gia 
Height 5^5'. Plant 12' apart. 

A really charming littb vine for rock gardens, 
porch boxes or hanging baskets. Covered with 
numerous white or orange flowers M'ith dark 
throats, it never faib to attract attention. Best 
to sow seed early in the cold frame or indoors. 
Wild Cucumscrs (Echinacysfh hbata) 

Height 10“25'. Plant 24^ aparr. 

A rank-growing weed which soon becomes a 
pest. It is of doubtful value for gardens. Once 
it goes to seed it will come up for years. Use 
only in waste places. 


GOURDS 
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CHAPTER X 


The Flower Garden 


fn plactij md jH sens&mf 
Flowers expjnd ihdr Hght and tmii4ikc wmgSt 
hx, by wiost re^rojis 

How akm they me to htmum tbmgs. 

—LohCFELtOW, 

Although we have already discussed several 
of die esse tidal factors in successful garden mak¬ 
ing, such as planning its layout, prepanng the 
soil that is to support it, making the lawn to 
serve as a background, etc., we now come to 
the most important single division of all—^the 
dower garden. Indeed, this is, in many cases, 
the picture that first comes to the minds of many 
people when the word garden is mentioned—an 
arrangemenc of brilliantly colorful fiow'ers, var\"- 
iijg in tj'pes, textures, sizes and habits of growth, 
hut so placed and cared for as to give maximum 
pleasure to all the senses that a g^den delights. 
As we have seen, flower effects can be created 
in many waj^ that Ls in formal and informal 
gardens^ with the help of flowering shrubs, trees 
and vines; over large areas separate and isolated 
from the house, or in small, inrimatc nooks and 
comers just outside the dwelling where they 
become a part of what is almost another room 
of the house itself. 

Bur in all these cases, the basic principles of 
groti'ing the flowers, and the kinds that can be 
used, arc pretty much the same. So the flower 
rden as a unit can well be thought of as a 
Uy developed flower bed or flower border, 
even though that latter tenn has come to be re¬ 
stricted largely to a strip of planting, consider¬ 
ably longer than wide and used to skirt a build¬ 
ing or wall, outline a lawn, or flank a path. 
Consequently, M'hile throughout this chapter, we 
frequently speak of border or bed. you should 
remember that what we are talking about is, 
after all, the flower garden as a whole. 

It is very hard lo give a set of rules for plan¬ 
ning a Bower border. Each garden is a problem 
unto itself governed by its limits of size, expos¬ 
ure, shade, soil, etc. We set forth here some 


general ideas leaving the detailed working to the 
taste and initiative of the individual. 

Planning on paper saves much labor and dis¬ 
appointment. If drawn to a large scale notes may 
b« made directly on the plan. The border should 
be at least six or eight feet deep and the indi¬ 
vidual plant groups should be shallow from front 
to back and wide rather than round. This ^ves 
a better chance for display. 

Site; Tke ideal site should be close to the house 
and is said to face south or southwest, but this is 
not of great consequence if it has sun and is kept 
away front the robbing roots of trees or shrub- 
bcr\% No border can be successful if the plants 
are constantly robbed of food and moisture. 

We show a method of keeping less rampant 
roots away from the bed. A wall, one brick wide 
and two feet deep, is placed in the ground be¬ 
tween the plants and the flower border. This, of 
cour^, is best bid in mortar bur loose brick will 
do if no crevices or openings are left, A wall 
of tight boards will also last for many years. 
If boards arc used, fill the excavation with cin¬ 
ders to prevent rotting and help keep away roots. 

These barricades will do no good against pop¬ 
lars and willows, which have no place in the 
small garden. Their robber roots will run twenty 
to lift)’ feet to stop a drain or desiccate a flower 
bed. Even with the separating U’all, keep the 
border two to three feet at least away from any 
hedge. 

A good background always adds to the pic¬ 
ture. It may be a rough-textured wall, a view 
of distant trees or shrubbery, or a low fence 
covered with climbing roses. Above all there 
should be surrounding relief and nothing sets off 
the border better than a stretch of lawn. It is 
better to ha>'C a smaller border than to deprive 
it of the grass setting. 

The old star and dbmond shaped beds, edged 
with bricks on end and set in midlawn do not 
fit into garden planning today. Isolated beds are 
not only hard to fit into the plan but break up 
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the appearance of space. If such beds are used, 
plant ttie high growing plants in the center, then 
the medium sked ones and the edging plants on 
the outer circle. 

Arrangement! In the border as in the bed we 
should tT)^ TO avoid stiffness caused by too regular 
an arrangement. Do not place the plant groups 
in regular lines, like rows of cabbages, but in 
clumps which are wider than deep. Tbis gives 


display but large masses of single plants in a 
border are seldom successful. Borders which arc 
more than eight feet wide should have a r\v€>' 
fofit grass scr\bce path behind them, 

\Vc hear a great deal about the gardens of our 
ancestors, which outlasted the stones of the door¬ 
step. This is purely a myth. With few excep¬ 
tions perennials must be divided every three or 
four years. The plant starts from the original 


each group a chance to be seen to good advantage 
from the front of the border. 

Of course taller plants (tie them to st,tke$ 
early) should be at the rear, then medium height 
and the dwarfs in the front. This docs not mean 
that some of the taller plants should not come 
out into middle ground or the medium toward the 
front. For the charm of irttgulanty, we must 
break up height lines as well as planting liras. 
We are striving to imitate the irregular way in 
which nature grows her plants and still place 
them in order for display, within the ILntits of 
our space. Also we must strive for proportion; 
if the border is ven’ narrow, tall plants should be 
avoided except for occasional accent. The 
border will appear top heavy if it is to<i tall and 
narrow. Groups should be of sufficient ske for 


clump and grows in all directions. After a while 
the center exhausts the food within reach and 
dies, leaving a ring of live growth with a dead 
center. The best portions of this ring must be 
lifted and divided, cutting aw'ay all dead mots 
and stalk, starting a number of new plants. Make 
the holes wide enough to spread out the roots. 
If your bed has been properly prepared they 
need not he deep. In case of deep-rooted varie¬ 
ties, such as Iftpin, the holes must be as deep as 
the root, which should be dug without breaking. 

The border must also be done over to correct 
the encroachments of rampant-growing plants 
which try tci smother their less hardy neignbors, 
and to replace the wayward seedlings which have 
a habit of growing in the wrong place. The 
seedlings can usually be turned to good account 
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in regrouping but it is best to discard seedling 
phlox as it never runs true to original color and 
mvariably disappoints. 

Time; Some authorities recomntend spring as 
the time to make over the border. Many things 
seem in favor of autumn. First there is the 
weather which is more stable in the fall, and then 
the fact that any desired changes are fresher in 
the mind, just at the close of the season, VVhen 
we add to these the freedom from the rush of 
spring tasks, the more easy identification of plant 
groups and their limits, and the chance that win¬ 
ter freezing has to pulverize the newly turned 
soil, it seems chat the weight is largely in favor 
of September or October. 'Fhis time allows the 
plants to get a new root start before becoming 
dormant at freezing time. Be sure to give them 
water. 

Of course some perennials transplant better 
in the spring. Plants such as chrysanthemums 
do not divide well so soon after their blooming 
period. We should move these with as large a 
clump of earth and as little root disturbance as 
possible. If division is desired this may be done 
in the spring when they are more nearly dor¬ 
mant. 

The general rule is to try to get well away 
from their blooming period. Divide spring and 
early summer perennbU in the fall, and late sum¬ 
mer bloomets in the spring. Remember this is 
a general rule and general rules must be used 
carefully. Phlox and Oriental Poppies, for in¬ 
stance, must be transplanted shortly after their 
flowering period to avoid loss of bloom the fol¬ 
lowing season. 

Directions for raising plants from seed arc 
given elsewhere in this volume. Some peren¬ 
nial seeds are planted in spring and bloom the 
first year. Some arc planted in fall just before 
frost in a sheltered spot under shrubbery, con¬ 
venient for winter inspection. They seem to need 
freezing to germinate. The majority, however, 
do best sown in summer. Be sure to get good 
fresh seed. 

Division of perennials or propagation by cut¬ 
tings are the sure method of having planes come 
true to color and shade. 

Preparation of the Bed: The digging and 
preparation of a bed is very important. There 
are few border perennials which are not better 
for drainage and friable soil. We usually get 
some sort of condition on our surface soil but 
few amateur gardens have properly prepared sub¬ 


soil. The bottom soil need not be as well tilled 
as the top but once prepared it vvill last for many 
ycais, making it necessary to renew only the 
fertibty of the topsoil from time to lime. 

If the bottom soil is heavy, incorporate in it 
some sand, cinders or a large quantity of ashes 
to break it up. Lime is one of the best soil loos¬ 
eners and strange as it may seem it will also com¬ 
pact sandy soil. Use it generously in the bottom 
q>ir. Work into it also a lot of partially decayed 
leaves, gra^ clippings; manure, peat moss or 
humus. If the soil is sandy you may add clay or 
a large amount of vegetable matter. Do not firm 
it down but let it settle naturally. 

The top should be made into fine loam by the 
addition of sand, if heavy, and well-rotted ma¬ 
nure, humus, peat moss or finely sifted leaf- 
mold. Bone meal is very useful and should be 
used generously. Keep plant roots away from 
immediate contact with manure, for it is likely 
to bum them no matter how well rotted it ap- 
p»rs. Wood ashes in the spring are excellent. 
Lime may be used in the topsoil for loosening. 
Most perennials grow well in limed soil. Lilies 
and acid plants, however, will need special ground 
treatment to overcome alkalinity. Sec ^apter 
VEI for lists of acid plants. 

.\fter the bed has been double dug it wilt be 
higher than before but wilt soon settle. In plant¬ 
ing, however, care must be used to firm earth 
around the roots. Air pockets in the soil adjoin¬ 
ing the roots may cause loss of plants. 

It is a good plan to divide the bed into three 
or four sections, doing over one section each 
year. In this way the entire job is done over 
completely every three or four years without 
so much cifort at any one time. We show on 
page 89 a method of separation of plant groups 
in the border by single strands of heavy gal¬ 
vanized wire. 

This, at fust glance, may seem crude and 
unnecessary. During the spring rush, weeding 
must sometimes be entrusted to unskilled labor. 
The use of these divisions makes it possible to 
point out plant and ^veed vegeraiion m any one 
area and in the summer, too, it s^ts quickly the 
encroachments of more rapid growers. 

The pegs, which should be light and about 
fifteen inches long, should be driven twelve to 
thirteen inches in the ground. The wire should 
be stretched loosely along the ground so chat it 
will not pull upon the pegs if trampled. It will 
soon weather into invisihility unless wanted. 
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S'clecfion of Plants; Selecdon of plitiis for the 
flower border is a weighty problem. All ama¬ 
teurs roust expect to learn by experience the trbl 
and error method. This means planting and test¬ 
ing after carefully studying your plant lists, look¬ 
ing up the description of such plants as are not 
faroiliar, in several good canlogues. Use the plan t 
encyclopedias such as Bailey’s “Standard Cyclo¬ 
pedia of Horticulture," Bailey's “Manual of Cul¬ 
tivated Plants,” and other books, in your public 
library, as well as the many free bulletins of 
your ^tc college and experiment stations. 


Read and consult such works as “Home 
Flower Growing” (E. C. Volz), “One Thousand 
and One Garden Questions Answered" (Hottes), 
and orhers which are available at libraries. 

I wish to quote from “Home Flower Grow¬ 
ing,” mentioned above, a list of points to be con¬ 
sidered in acquiring the knowledge necessary to 
perfect plant selection. 

“t. Length of life of the plant. Is it annual, 
biennial or perennial? 

2, Height under different soil and moisture 
conditions. 
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PLANT SUPPORT 
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One to two injches square. Painting these scakes sreen before use impmva iheir appearance. 

Never tie or pas the tie sitHintl* the p^t stem. As the plant enlarges, thb choks the growing layer 
*r this paint, prevetidi^ proper gcowTh ^Mve and causing nmcH other [Lama^, Kiirot firmly to the staRe and 
if the knot is oji the liile away from the plam it allows for greater fietdotiiv Loop the other ends of the dc 
loosdy about the srallL Do nor hog it dwly do the support or rt will diale as it swayi in die wind. Use 
sever^ stakes if necessai^' epon boshy plants. Always try to conceal the stakci as mneh as posfible. 

Annoal climbers do betrer if truing opofi a support, as shown, rather than against i wall where light and 
vendladon aft restritred to one side. It is comidtred best practice to run them cast or west if possible. 
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THI FLOWER OARDEH 


3. Lateral spread or breadth. 

4. Growing habit; prostrate, erect or climbing, 

5. Time and length of flowering period. 

6. Color of flowers. 

7. Color of foliage. 

8. Persistence of foliage and decorative effect. 

9. Moismre requirements. 

10. Soil and plant food requirements. 

11. Sun or shade lovingr 

12. Hardiness in a given region. 

13. Does the plant spread frcclyr 

14. Best methods of propagation." 

We cannot hope to get this knowledge without 
observ'acion. stud)' and trial over smxral seasons. 
We must know hon’ long they last, when and 
how long they bloom, their color, height, and 
texture of foliage, and their freedom of growth 
before we can consider them for placing. VVe 
can gain much of this information from plant 
lists. 

Then we must add to this a knowledge of their 
soil and location requirements, their insect and 
disease enemies, and their hardiness under our 
weather conditions, in order to know how to 
care for them. 

Many questions are asked concerning the dis¬ 
appearance of various plants and their reverting 
to other colors. Of course plants die for various 
reasons, but many times the amateur confuses 
a biennial (a plant lasting only t\L '0 ycais) with 
a perennial which, under proper conditions, re¬ 
mains indefinitely. Many annuals are also con¬ 
fusing because they arc self-sowing and come 
up each spring from seed. 

Apparent change of color is due to the fact 
chat the parent plant has perished from disease, 
or lack of division or other artenrion, and its place 
ha.-; been taken by seedlings which do not run 
true. 

Knowledge of he^hr and freedom of growth 
is neccssan' for display in the border. Dwarf 
plants behind tall ones or hidden by the more 
spreading ones do us no good. W’c must remem¬ 
ber that spread and height nil] be govemeil 1>v 
the soil, water and food which we supply, 
by the extent to which the area is shaded, and 
the chemical condition of our soil. 

Color: VVe sec so many lists of flon'crs for the 
blue garden, flowers for the white garden, etc. 
Few amateurs have space for such distina fea¬ 
tures. The charm of the picrennia) border is 
change and we ^ould strive for succession of 
bloom rather than everblooming flowers. 


Color combination is much easier in the border 
planting than in a bouquet or in matching the 
colors of a costume. Hie amateur must not strive 
for too much close harmony. Even the best of 
colorists fail sometimes and to plan too cleverly 
is to open the door to disappointment. 

Do not be afraid to mix colors. They arc 
usually separated by green foliage. White or 
shades of cream or gray are always safe separa¬ 
tors. They are the canvas on which we paint our 
color picture. Of course too much white will 
give an impression of coldness. Such dominating 
strong-colored plants as Oriental Poppy, etc- 
should be separated from their more delicate 
shaded neighbors by a space of white blooming 
selections or plants of good foliage, which bloom 
at other iinic.s. Some of our favorites of strong 
color spoil pastel beaut)' If too near. Omit mass¬ 
ing such planes as bright red salvia—they clash 
with most everything- Plant them separately or 
among greens. Red is the hardest color in the 
border. Softer colors are safer and need no great 
effort to keep them separate. 

The following are a few color combinatiorte 
which mix well; 

Blue (pale) with rose pink 
Blue with other shades of pink must 
shade together 

Blue (deep) with pastel yellow (avoid 
deep yellow) 

Blue with orange—^if red is kept au'ay 
Orange with bronze 
Yellow with orange. 

Yellow with purple 

Yellow with blue (equal shades) 

Yellow with pink (equal pastel shades) 
except lavender pink 
Blue clashes with red, crimson or scarlet 
Red clashes with almost everything but 
white, which is likely to enhance it 
and make it more dominant. Dark 
green foliage softens red 
Yellow clashes with red, crimson or 
scarlet 

First in selection should be our accent plants, 
and those which are to be the backbone of plant¬ 
ing. Irk, peony, larkspur, columbine, veronica. 
Ganteibuty' bells, chn'santhemum, hollvhock. 
phlo.x, asters, pinks, lupin, lijy, anemone, etc. 
The red foliage of Japanese -Maple forms a pleas¬ 
ing foliage contrast and pyramidal evergreens 
ate used as occasional accent or to break up 
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height lines. Any border which is dependent 
upon too large a massing of one species is liable 
to become uninteresting as the season advances 
and the blooming period of these ^'^iricties ex¬ 
pires. Change from week to week adds interest 
and there is also the safety of numbers. The 
failure of one planting does not spoil the season. 
Continuous bloom—an uninterrupted show of 
colors, from spring to fall—is feasible by selec¬ 
tion. Tlie garden need not go dead in August. 

Annuals! Annuals arc the answer to the vacant 
space problem. The little effort needed to raise 
them coupled with their low cost and eas)' main¬ 
tenance make them very popular, 

Tlicy make the finest of cut flowers and used 
in a border of their own or among the dominat- 


risk failure and disfiguration of the border. 

Core of the Bordet: Both annuals and peren¬ 
nials may l>c stimulated with chemical plant food 
but care must be used to avoid an excess of nitro¬ 
gen or the plant will go to leaves at the cx|>cnse 
of bloom. Plant tablets used one to the plant once 
a month is a good form of balanced ration. 
Remember chemical fcrtilbiers add nothing to the 
soil. They arc a short time stimulant. 

Just prior to and during the blooming season, 
liquid manure will give wonderful results in in¬ 
creasing size and quality of bloom, 

Get ahead of insects and disease. Spray with 
Bordeaux mixture the crowns of such plants as 
are subject to ntildcw (peonies, phlox, delphini¬ 
ums, hollyhocks) and spray often, duitting the 


WJNTER PHOTECTtON 





,eASrttts 
j/on aewes' 
;; OF u#wE5 


A ClftCLE OF WIRE HETTfUa 
fi lR HUSH, WIIlL keep COVERS 
away from PtAMTS HAVIWfi 
WmtR FDUAEE PttO KEEP 
MJtfH ON SURROUNDIHO aROVNU 




AFTER A GOOD FREEZE A Hrt- 
WORK OF CORN 5TAiLKS OR 
^USH WILL KEEP LEAF MULCH 
FHOM SMOTHERS THE PLANTS 


TO AVOlO DECWf- 
PUT A SHOVEL OR 
TWO OF COAL ASHES 
AROUND DELPHINKJUrS 
AFTER THE COLD 
WEATHER STARTS. 


USE A pane OF SLASS 
FOR the MANV ALPINES 
ANO OTHER PLANTS 
that need PROTECTION 
. AtlAJNST MfflSTlWE. 


ing pcnennkls they have many points of valoc- 
In rented propertj'^ or for a short season at a 
summer home they have no equal 

Sown WMth buJfe they cover the space before 
or after the bulbs bloom and make it unnecessary 
to lift them before they ripen^ Also they cosily 
cover the bare spots left by early maturing 
perennials or those that fail. 

A secluded bed from w'hich annuals and such 
showy plants as gladiolus may be borrowed do 
much to fiU out the summer deficiencies of the 
border^ Many annuals may be easily trans¬ 
planted^ when small to pots to mature until 
needed in the border. Gladiolus arc planted di¬ 
rectly in good-siv^ed pots from which they are 
cosily set into the vacant spaces to be filled. 

The chief requisite for success with annuals is 
good soil proper location and first doss seetis. 

Seeds purchased from reliable companies are 
grown bv experts in soil selected for their needs. 
Homc-^roum seed is usually unreliable and mLved 
seeds rarely give satkfacdon. See Chapter XIX 
for propagation by seeds. 

Novelties in both annuals and perennials had 
best be tried out in a secluded place rather than 


soil with sulphur. Use arsenate of lead for in’- 
sects that cat holes in leaves and nicotine sulphate 
or pyrethrum for pbnt lice. When hollyhocks^ 
peonies^ etc.^ wilt or break off easily look for 
stem borer. Pierce the holes with a wire or 
cut open the stern and kill. 

Cut and remove hollyhock, foxglove, phlox 
and delphinium stalks as fast as they fade. Bum 
them TO keep down mildew and black ^ot^ 

Plants subject to ground pests, such as asters, 
should have powdered tobacco mixed generously 
with the immediate copsod when planted and 
again just before blooming time. Sulphur and 
tobacco are usually safe things to mix in the soil 
around the plant. 

Especially remember, each fall to remove and 
bum all dead stalks, leaves and branches of dor¬ 
mant perennials^ or dead anniiabv This is de¬ 
stroying just so many spores or eggs i^inst 
next yearns crop of insects and fungus. Mulch¬ 
ing material will do double work if five per cent 
tobacco dust is incorporated in it. 

Cultivate often until July first and then, if you 
wish to avoid labor and watering, try mulching 
with an inch of peat humus or peat mo^ keeping 
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this material sbVhtly away from the stem. This 
can be rahed pfi in the fall or left to be cultivated 
into the soil in the spring. Cultivation is neces¬ 
sary for the entrance of jnoisturc and air. Bac¬ 
teria can not c-vist without air in the soil and 
plants cannot grow without bacteria. Break up 
the ground as sof*ri as it dries sufficiently in spring 
and repeat after each rain until July first. 

Pinch back tops to produce compact pbnts. In 
dry spells water thoroughly rather than often. 
Stake such tall plants as delphinium at once. Tic 
a raffia scrip to the stake first and then to the plant. 
Remove all blossonjs as soon as they fade to 
induce a prolonged flowering season. A second 
flowering can be secured from such plants as 
Canterbury bells by this method. Cue delphinium 
stalks to the ground after fiowering to get new 
bloom stalks. Pansies bloom continuously if not 
allowed to seed. 

Winter Protection! Winter protection is some¬ 
thing that is generally misunderstood. \Ve do 
not use a mulch to keep plants warm but to keep 
them cold. Sudden changes in temperature cause 
the ground to heave and break tiny roots. Warm 
days folli>wcd by cold nights do much damage 
and most winter killing is from this cause rather 
than from extreme cold. 

We, therefore, as one writer puts it, use the 
mulch as a parasol, not a blanket. If we place 
a layer of hardwood leaves, which take a tong 
time to decay, over the bed, it lies loose during 
the whole season if lightly held in place with 
brush or wire. It must be light and airy and 
stay dry. If we use ordinary leaves they soon 
pack into a heavy wee ma-ss. which excludes air, 
smothers the plants, and induces decay. In the 
spring this type of leaf ferments and produces 
heat which helps the dormant plants to awaken 
too soon and defeats the very purpose for which 
it was placed over them. 

We show a method of placing an open layer 
of cornstalks or other rough material which acts 
as the handle of the parasol and holds the leaves 
away from the soil. Brush or wire should be 
placed upon the leaves to hold them in place. 

All protection should be applied only when 
the ground b well frozen. Remember it is to 
keep it cold. Do not cover too early. Let the 
mice find a winter home first. If they nest in 
your mulch they may feed upon your roots and 
bulbs. 

IDo not cover the plants which carry leaves 
over the winter. Use a row of stakes to keep 


mulch away or the poultry netting method 
shown here. 

Sometimes it is necessary to further protect 
plants vvhich come to us froni warmer climates 
(tritomas, etc.). Use boxes of leaves or baskets 
looselv filled with leaves and protected from 
moisture by roughly fonned sheet metal roofs, 
Fuzxy leaf alpines and rock plants often winter 
better if protected from moisture by panes of 
glass. 

How necessary then it seems that we must 
study plant needs to avoid disappointment, If 
we start our borders with simple plants, hardy 
in our localities they will need no coddling. We 
may then add to them, one by one, those plants 
whose needs we master from time to time. 

THE PERENNIAL BORDER 

When we think of a garden, our visual image 
is fairly certain to center around an English 
flower border, laid out in great drifts of glowing 
color, relieved by masses of white lilies and ac¬ 
cented with towering spires of blue. Even though 
vve know, that in .America, this ideal can seldom 
be approached except in the moist climate of the 
Pacific northu'est, it is good to keep this picture 
in our minds. It expresse.s the beauty of form 
and color that ever)' real lover of flowers tries to 
create to the best of his ability and resources. 
He may have only a few dozen plants, but if 
they are well-grown and cared-for, he has created 
a measure of beauty, 

If we can learn to restrict our plantings of all 
types to material that will do well for us and 
that we can care for easily, wc will have taken 
an important step forward. Proper maintenance 
is the great need of American gardens, 

A few years ago, the possibility of continuous 
bloom under average conditions was consideced 
remote. However, the progress made in creating 
new varieties and keeping them free from disease:, 
and our Increasing opportunities for horticultura] 
education, have changed the whole garden pic¬ 
ture. 

The first step in planning the material for an 
all-stason, mixed perennial border, is to select 
key plants for line, mass, color and depend- 
abditv. Four of the families discussed in this 
chapter " hemcroca I Us, delphinium, phlox and 
chrysanthemums—<irc in this cla5.s, and with Iris, 
peonies, lilies;, and a few edging, filler and back¬ 
ground plants, will SCI us far on our way. 
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Three forms of iris art useful, dwarf, bearded 
and Siberian. Use the dwarf for accent m the 
edging strip, spacing the clumps two to three 
feet apart to allow groups of perennial edging 
plants between them. Arabis, candytuft, creep¬ 
ing phioK, the sedums, plumbago, and dw^ 
asters are suitable. Plants of dwarf agerarum, 


petunias, blue cup-flowcr and sweet alyssum can 
be worked in behind them for late color^ and 
crocus, grape-hyaemths and other small bulbs 
wUI heighten the effect. To avoid a spotted ef¬ 
fect use only a few varietieSi 
The second bandL may cany dwarf anchnsan, 
sweet william, blue phlox^ coral belts, Elder 
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Hetc m pbns for rwD colorful borden whkh wiU bloocn the ||m year from seed. See licKTipdoni anil 
calnani dirmicFiu on pag^ il2 to 110. These easy culture pkut* are amjiged, ai c* height and color conerm, 
to fit into comers^ If lomc of thnti ire cryispLuiii^ imo puu (paper or ocherwke) when small ihey will serve 
for mnspluitiitg to HU out the hare spots in the miiod flower turden whirk ijccur larcr bi the sumoter vditn 
early blooming perennials become darmant 
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daiacs* sea-la vender and cushion chrysanthemums, 
worked in groups or overlapping bands bcnvecn 
clumps of tulips. Plants of scabi€>siL, dwarf snap¬ 
dragons, pcriwinklct call agcracum or other an^ 
nxials of neat growth, can be set among the tulip 
Vi^hcn their bloom Is past. Plant the early peren¬ 
nials with the tulips, the later,—^wsth clump of 
intermediate iris that will blend with the tulip. 
Near the ends lif the border, group the blue, 
false indigOt early day lily and daffodils. For later 
bloom try Peruvian daffodils, tall pink snap^ 
dragons and blue salvia. Use bulbs and salvia 
in clumps, the others in singles. 

So far we have used no large masses except 
false indigo, but we are now ready for the peonies 
to be spaced through, five to sLy feet apart. Only 
choice varieties, scTeeced for beauty of foliage as 
well as flowers, should be considered. Plant talk 
bearded iris between and to the front of the 
peonies, and set it off yvirh generous amounts of 
phlox, veronica^ shista daisies in singles and 
doubles, and Canterbury bells. 

Behind the peonies, allowing for their future 
gro\^"th, prepare a spe ial place for a band of 
lilies,—regale, spciosum, pink and white, and 
madonna and auratum if they will grow wel! 
for you. Behind them double gypsophila to 
soften delphiniums, foxgloves, day lily Hyprion 
and rail pink and rose poppies. 

Reserve the tiger ana I knryi lilies for nearer 
the ends and plant with them meadow ruc^ bronze 
Korean chrysanthemums and blue globe thistles. 
This is a good spt>t for the deep red oriental pop¬ 
pies, with artemisia Silver King behind them. 
Both like a weQ-drauicd spot and the stems of 
the Silver King will hide the bare ground when 
the p)ppics go dormant. 

At this point in a twelve foot border, you can 
begin to put in butterfly bush, chaste tree, flower¬ 
ing almond, or prunus triloba. VV^ork tall hardy 
asters in w'ith them, new choice kinds; various 
meiadow' rues, hollyhocks yvith discretion, and the 
taller types of Siberian iris- At the ends of the 
border^ tree form wisterias kept ’well headed in^ 
and tree lilacs give a charming effect. 

This is suggestive for a ten to twelve foot 
bordett long m proportion., and one which could 
be built up through several seasons. To do this, 
leave out all edging perennials except the iris, 
substitute annual plants, not more than two kinds, 
or make sowings of candytuft, mixed colors or 
dw^arf phlox art shades. The number of bulbs 
can be cut down and the second strip varictiesi 


reduced to columbines, pytethruni, swTec wib 
Ham and cushion mums combined with lilHput 
zinnia spun gold or pastel mixed. 

The madonna, Hentyi and auratum hties can 
be dispensed wdth and ci>smns and larkspur seeds 
sown to pad out the background. Plant only the 
best stock obtainable, and grow as many things 
as you can yourself. It la thrifty as well as being 
good sport. 

For a border five to seven feet wide, use peonies 
only at the ends; move tulips and iris back with 
the lilies and delphiniums and use gypsophila and 
gas plant for accents. Use no plants with heavy 
foliage if it can be avoided, and thin background 
types such as liatris and salvia should replace 
hollyhocks and meadow rues. AJso narrow down 
the edging strips. 

A border under five feet should have all except 
essential or bey^ plants reduced, no bulky an¬ 
nuals planted and all clumps kept well divided, 
fn cstimaring the number of plants needed, even 
rhe old rule of allowing an average of one and 
one-half square feet per plant will break down. 
Peonies need from four lo nine square feet ac¬ 
cording to size. Figure as nearly as you can, 
locate your key plants and work from thenv. For 
planting, care, color, height, consult the lists 
included in this chapter. Their study, seasoned 
with a reasonable amount of experience and 
imagination should bring you enjoyment and 
success. 

EDGING THE FLOWER BORDER 

.All gardeners have at some time or othcr^ tried 
something to beautify the margins of beds be- 
nvecn the lavra and the cultivated area’—a bar¬ 
rier so that neither the grass nor the plants will 
encroach upon the other. 

Stone and brick edgings arc effective, but it 
Is difficult for a mower to get close enough to 
do a good job. The grass will grow tall and 
scraggly against rhem and must be trimmed wuth 
shears, A sickle or other cutting tool will not 
stand up under such scHi'ice very^ long^ since it 
is almost Impossible to keep from srriking it 
against the stone. 

Stratified rock, however, can be used to ad¬ 
vantage, where the ground is sloping and a level 
bed is desired. The rock can be laid up as a low 
wall, and sedums planted at the base. 

There has recently been put on the market, a 
rust-ri^iscing metal strip furnished with spikes to 
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fasten it to the groniid. It can be bent to fit 
curves and pbced Jess than an inch above the 
irround so that it will permit the mower to pass 
without interference. 

G)nccjming the use of small plants for edgings^ 
be sure they ^rc compact and fuU as to folbge 


fT 

cuonymus^ and the liardicr evergreens ate always 
in order. Behind them can be used a secondary 
line of flowering dwarf perennials, selected for 
succession of bloom: Arabis alpina^ alyssum 
^xadlc, dwarf asters, canipanuk carpadca, 
dbnrhuSf nepeta mussini, pulmonarla, sweet 


ARTISTIC EDGINfr 
OF FLOWER GARBENS 




T3RICK 





STRATin^O ROCK 


and have a lon^ season of bloom. The dwarf 
compact petunia, Nierembcrgia or blue cup^ 
flower, dwarf agcracum, and the old standby 
sA'cet aJy^um, can all be kept under control and 
give good service. 

Hardy candytuft is the Ideal perennial border 
in sections where it will not bum in the winter 
sun. It has white flowers in masses and ever¬ 
green foliage. MjTtle, Bowles variety, creeping 


william, veronica incana. These, planted in 
bands which overlap slightly, and interp lamed 
with small bulbs, will give a good effect, and 
form a charming transition from the low edge to 
the higher plants in the beds. 

For heavy plant material woody plants may 
be used, such as the evergreen dwarf boJtwtxxJ, 
Korean box and dwarf Japanese yew, and the 
dw'arf cranberry bush u'hlch is deciduous. 
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THE FiOWER OARDEH 


FLOWER CHART 
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THE FLOWER GARDEN 


WHAT TO PLANT FOR GARDEN COLOR 
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THf FLOWEl GARDEN 
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DIRECTORY TO 39 LISTS OF PLANTS FOR THE FLOWER GARDEN 


L Some perennials whose leaves should not be 
covered, 

2, Planes which winter kill easilyr. 

3- Seeds which should be so\m in the falL 
4. Easily grown hardy perennials. 

5- Plants to be handled m biennials (renew' cver>' 
other year)* 

6. Perennials enduring shady conditions. 

7- Perennials enduring semishady conditions, 

8. Perennials requiring w^-ell-draincd sjEuadons. 

9* Perennials for dry sandy $oib. 

10- Perennials for wet situations. 

11- Perennials for bordeni of ponds and streamsp 

12. Perennbb for naruralizing. 

n* Perennials for ground cover. 

14- Perennials for banks and terraces. 

15* Perenjiials for edging. 

16* Perennials for background. 

17. Perenniids for cut dowers, 

18. Perennials for fragrance. 

19. Bloom calendar. March to October, 

20. Tender annuals. 

Zl* Half hardy annuals. 

22* Annuals diflicuLt to transplant* 


23* Annuals which often self sow. 

24. .Annuals that may be sown in the falL 
2i* Annuals useful for succession of blootn. 

26* Edging annuak 

27. Rock Garden annuals. 

28. Annuals for shady locations. 

29. Annuals for porch boxes, 

30. Annuals for poor soil* 

3L Amiuab for hot drj* places. 

32. Fragrant annuals. 

3J. Annuals suitable for cut Bowsers, 

J4. Types for foliage effects. 

35. Types for w^inter bouquets, 

36. Tall annuals for the background. 

37* Interesting groupings of annuals* 

18. List and descdptiofi of some annual flowers, 
J9. Plants that bloom the first year from seed. 

Many of the aJiove recommendations arc taken 
from Ohio Experiment Station Bulletin No. 525 by 
Alex l^aurie, Victor H* Rics, L C Chadwick and 
G* H. Pocsch; also from '"Annual Flouers"' by Vic¬ 
tor H+ Ritt. The table on the opposite page is re¬ 
printed by special permission of The American 
Home Magazine. 


No. 1. Some Perennials Whose Leovei ond Rooli 
Should No^ Covered 

Alyioiim (perennial) 

Candytuft (Ibciis sempervinns) 

CiftipanuU medium 
Com Bells 

Coreopfita 

DdpliiniuTn 
Et^didi Daisy 
Flax (perennid) 

Fo rget-^oie-not 
Foxgloves 
German dcr 

Grass Pink (Diaiithtts plumerias) 

HoByhoela 
Harav Bulbi 

Im (bearded thiidu etc.) 

Madoima Lily 
Pansy 

Percnmal Poppy (Ortentd, etc.) 

S«dums {vandus) 

Sweet WiUioin 
V^tolas 


No. 2. PJonls which Winter Kill EosHy 

Campanula medium (Canrerhurs' Bells) 

Digitalis purpuira (Foxglove) 

Howcred Quysanthemoins 
Satvia patens (Gentian Sage) 

Shasta Daisy 

If you have been disappotnied with these ptamx, try le- 
moving them to the colairame for the winter. Heivy cm- 
sidc mulching results in crciwn nx. Cover with l»vei 
fconsuh list number one and cu^'er roots ucily), straw or 
nrcigrcen bot^hs. Keep dry by curcrii^ frame with boards. 


No. 3* Sudi which Should Be Sown In Iho foil 

Actaea (Btttcbeny) 
tAeonitum (Monkshood) 

I Adonis (Adonli) 

Anthericum (St, Bernard Lily) 

^IBapdsiB (Wild Indigo) 

Bclamciutda (Blackberry Lily) 

Bcllts (lijigiish Daisy) 

Bocconia (Plume Poppy) 

Cassia (Senna) 

Caunanchc (Everlasting) 

Omicifugs (Bugbane) 

*Clcmatis 

*l>clphinium (Larkspur) 

Dieentta (Bleeding Heart) 

*lDictaitkdiii (Gasplani) 

Echinnps (Globe Thistle) 

•Fdiikia (Plamain Lily) 

Gunnera (Prickly Hhubaib) 

IHclleliortis (Chrutmas Rose) 

Hypciicum (Sc. John's Wort) 
fJacris (Gayfeather) 

Lobeka 

Oenothen (Evening Primroie) 
tPhlox deiMittata (Handy Phlox) 
tPcimula polyancht (Ouster Primrose) 

Romne>‘a ctmltcri (Califomk Tree Poppy) 

Sdalcca (Prairie Mallow) 

SUenc (Ctodi Fly) 
t Spiraea 

fTmUus (Globe Flowa-) 

i Do- i»t NUwn hK inan sfifr ettioitiiBiiWL, 

_ • Sttdi |i!fic tlactr qiuidtlr ind cmi Im- iavd 44 hob m.i 
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No. 4. Eailly Growrt; Hardy Fcr«nnla1s 


Achillea {Milfoil) fioioJc dc Ndgt- 
Achillea Fenyas White 
Aconis calamui (Sweet Flag) 

AgTPSCfiima coratiiria (Rose Cuiipion) 
it Alysuin saxatile cocnpactum {Gold Thm} 
it Aquikgb (Colmnhirie) aiJpina 

Aquik^ c>ceruLca 

Aquilegia du>'!atiitha atha 
AquUegia PehIl Shades 
Aqyilcgii nivea gruidrflpn 
R Armcnii fonrkCxsa (Sea Pink) 

K Amiciia fortnosa alba 
R Arnicrb Laiiclieaju, 

Asrer Belgian Queen 
Aster Enulle Thutity 
B After Mauve Cmhiun 

Bapeuia imcralk (Fahe Indigo) 

Genemurta montaiiia 
R Ccrasuuoi lumenFcmim 

Chclonc Lyoni (Shell Flower) 

R Diajithus Jeltnidcs (Maiden Pink) 

R Dbnthus piuiTiariu& (Cydtip) 
iLuphorbia coitiJlata (Spoitge) 

Hclioptsis pltchertana (Hardy Ziimia) 
Hcliopsis scabra zlmiueAQra 
HcxnmcaJlif aurantiaca (Daylily) 
Hcmerocailif midor (Dwarf DayUly) 
Hesperk matrozialk (Sweet Rocket) 
Hesperts Jirntfonalh alha 
J? Linum pcreuiic ( Bine Feremiial Fkr) 

R Linum pereruie (White) 

Lobelia cardinalis (Cardinal Flower) 
Lobcha syphilidca (Great Blue Lobelia) 
Monarda^ Cambridge Scarlet (Bergamot) 

R Myo&otk palii$m$ semperflorcm 
Fentstemou barbatus torreyi 
R PhloJC arUOcfifl 

Phvisalii franchetti (Chinese Lantern) 
PDlcttiOEiiiiiu cCErulcum (Jacobis Ladder) 
PDlcnioiuiiin album 
R Foiendlla formed (OtU|ucfoiL> 

R Futendlla rupestds 

Rantinciiiiis aerb A* pi' (Buttercup) 

R RanuncuJui repena ft pL 

Rudbeckia ne^mani (Cone Flower) 

R Ruia pauvioB (Paduan Rue) 

Salvia azum 

R Sedum acre (W^all Pepper) 

R Sodutn aJbiidi 
R Sedum ibcricum (SpurToni) 

R Sedum kanvtMihabcum (Evergreen) 

Sedum spectabJc, Briliianc 

S^rca ulmoria fl, pL (Meadow Sweec) 

\‘crQmca anietKy'^da (Spccdw'ell) 

R Viola Blue PertMion 
R Viola G. Wermig 
R V^iola Q. W'ettiug alba 
R Viola lutca splendent 
R Viola paptbo (ButtuBy Violet) 


Tbt Vmetks Miirktd R art FdrtT«r|dar/y Suktd ft^r the Roak Garden 

Bloomjko 
SkxaoN 
July-Oct* 

)uly-Oct. 

Juise-Augi 
}idy-Aug, 

Apiil-May 
Afay-Jiuie 
May-Jtuic 
May-Jtinc 
May-Jiuie 
May- July 
May-Aug. 

May-Aug. 

May-July 
Sc|i.-Ocr. 

Se^.-Oci. 

Oct.-Nov. 


COLOIE 
White 
White 
Yellow 
Deep crimson 
Yellow 
Blue 

Blue and white 

White 

Pink 

White 

Fink 

White 

Bright rose 

Blui^ lilac 

Light bhie 

Light mauve 

Dik blue 

Blue 

White 

RcHy purple 

Pink 

White and crimson 

Wlute 

Orange 

Yellow 

Orange-yellow 

Bright yellow 

Purple 

Wute 

Blue 

WMte 

Rich red 

Blue and white 

Scarlet 

Blue 

Scarlet 

Rose-pink 

Scarlet seed pods 

Sky-blue 

VVhJte 

Cherrv-rtise 

Whif^ 

Yellow* 

Golden yeliow 

Gold^ bkek center 

Yellow 

light blue 

ySIow 

White 

Pink 

Yellow 

Deep red 

Cre^y white 

Deep blue 

D^cep blue 

Violet-blue 

wyte 

Golden-yellow 
Violet and dark blue 


May-July 

junC'Sept. 

Alay-Juiy 

July-Sc^ 

Jufic-July 

May 

J line—Aug+ 
july-Sept. 
Jtdy-Aug, 
June-Sept^ 
Jane 

June-|uly 

Jujie-July 

June-Augi, 

Junc-Aug. 

Aug.-Oci. 

July-Sepc. 

June-July 

Junc-Oct. 

Jufic-Sept. 

AprU-June 

S^.-OcE. 

April-Scpc. 

April-Sept. 

Junc-SepL 

June 

AprU-Aug. 

May-June 

Aug.-Sepc 

June 

Junc^Aug. 

June-Augx 

Junc-July 

August 

June-July 

Aug.-Se^ 

July-Aug. 

May “July 

May-Ocr. 

May-Oct. 

May-Occ. 

April-Scpt. 

Apdl-Sept. 


HtreifT 

Z Ft 
l-Z Ft 

I Ft 
Z^ Ft- 
d [ns. 

1- Z Ft. 

2- 1 Ft. 
2-J Ft 

2- t Ft 
12 Ins, 

12 Ins. 
JH4 Im, 

3- 4 Ft. 
3-4 Ft 
9 Int, 

2-$ Ft 

II Ins, 
d Ens. 

M Ft 
9 Int 

Ins. 
IS Ins. 

3 Ft 
2-1 Ft 
3 Ft 
I Ft 
2-3 Ft 

1- 1 Ft 

1 Ft 

2 Ft 
^-2H Ft 
2H^3 Ft 

3 Ft 

1 Ft 

2- 1J4 Ft 
6 tns. 

2 Ft 
i-IM Ft 
l-m Ft 
2 Ft 

1 Ft 


Ft 


LoC^TIDli 
Dry* ninny 
Diy^ funny 
Markhy 
Dry+ surniy 
Diy, ftony 

Sunny or foni- 
ahade 

Af oisi loam seal 


Sandy 

Sandy 

^mny 

J Avc^c garden 
soik sunny 
partial shade 
Sunny, rich aoii 
Siinny border 
Sunny border 
Stiiiny or shade 
Sunny, dry 
Sunny, dry 
&iniiy, dry 

, Sonny 

Mont seml^diade 
Moot, tunny 

[ Sunny 

Mohi, rich soil 

Sun or fcnushade 
Moist shady 
Riclt sunny 
Sunny and dry 
Sun Or semishade 
Semishadci well- 
drained 

Sunny, bright sail 


2 Ft 

Moist, sunny 

3^ Ins. 

Moist, sunny 

2-3 Ft 

Sun or shade 

1 Ft 

Sbai^ 

2-3 Ft 

1 [ri5_ 1 

Sunny border 

L 

i i™- 

I Sunny, dry, pr 

6 I na. 

r semishadc 

6 Im. J 

1 

\6 InsL 

Sun or shade 

5 Ft 

Sim or shade 

1 Ft 

Good garden soil 

^ Tits. 

Scoiishade or sun, 


ridi soil 


CREDIT. Alxf%c and many other lists wm compUed by (he writer during his long experience hi amateur 
gardening. V^ictnr H, Rics of Ohio Scare Uiuvensty^ » the author of the last and descripciom of "Annual Flowers'^ 
on pages 112 to 120 inclusve which has now been supplemenccd with the latest development^ and other lurhocitics 
are mentioned upon die preceding page. 
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DELPHINIUMS 


AliiuHjt tvcry home whkh m prdea has i ftw pluia 
<if delphwjuni9> which ipcil» ekH^uenily for the vdue And 
popAbrity of the (kHwer. Nadvc of Siberia, ir ori^ituiod 
ill sh^idn of blue and purpk, bur hybridt hare bm de¬ 
veloped in a range of colon including crystalline whiie^ 
and pink, Ai to dzes and shapes, the develt^nieni has ibo 
been wide. The improved belladonna t)’pes hare been gen- 
erdiy grown for ^ine dme, and the hybrids do not oir- 
pim thdr mcfubicss as cut flowers. Thdr graceful spikes 
mie produced in prohision in June and Seprcfobcj:. 

7>ic EngUdi hybrids were the first o# a race of ^nts 
w^iih which wx bsvc been familiar for a decade or so. ilieM 
were foUow'cd by the oiiginstiom of our growxis who 
fuiind the PadBc northweat favorable to delphiniurn culture. 
VMiile these tj'pes gave us a vision of size and color which 
we had nd'cr drcapicd possible, the strain that will persst 
a rE^a^ttjble lengtli of tune bt vaitoui parts of the country 
still seems lo lie a dream of the future^ 

li 15 [he opdxuon of many growers of experience that the 
best way to avi^d disappointmeni b id keep y^ouog plants 
growing on to replace those char are \ou. 

One year plants, of the fine siraiiu now 
being offered^ make i good showing in the 
flower b^irder In .4uguK when planted in 
among the older clumps. 

Growing plants from seed need not be 
difficult, and b an abwrbing occupAdon^ It 
is wise to start wkh good seeih fresh^ kand- 
pollinated if possible; at least the beiw obtain- 
able from originators'^ stocks. The iovesmtent 
may £€cm high, but it b low compared to 
the oast of plants. Sow as rooti as seed h 
obtaijiablc; August b good« but July is 
better. Put a pinch of Scinesan in the packet 
aitd shake it about. 


check progress^ and when the seedlings show (in about 
fifteen days), spread it over the bih screen for citiA pro* 
tecdon. Th€ ftm days are i!rldcsJ foe the young plants, for 
drip from can or hose b often fatal and watering too late tn 
the day may cause damping-off. But once started we4 they 
go merrily alongH They ate best left in the bed over winrer, 
with a haJi meb layer of sand or pear as a mulcb^ tn the 
spring the planes can be lined out or put in ihcir permanent 
placD; puttiug Some in both places b sdvuable. 

The care of the delphinium follows varLaddn in climate 
and soils so closely that few general rules can be laid downn 
In hcasy mil it ments loo« dirr washing over die crown^ 
croecbJly w'hcn young. Killing up will often cause loss 
at a plant in a day^ and any type of culdvadon b dangerous 
for small plants^ Dusting is univcmlly needed m control 
several ills and pcstsi. One grower snggesa if you can new 
grow hybrids^ rtvcl in the belladonnas, and he mighi add 
the QuUiW which arc lovely and should be treated as 
annuals. 


If you have an enipcy coldfrune, sowing b 
reduced to a minimum of trouble. If not, a 
bed ihould be made in a cool corner diaded 
for part of the day, and equipped with 
simpfc means of shading the young plants 
from direct sundiinc. 

Nn more care of the roil b necessary than 
should be given, any other seed bed. Cidd- 
vate deeply, add sand if the soil b heavy^ 
and worif enough Icafmold or pear in tu 
top 2 or 4 inches to make it handle aaidy. 
Wien firtishcd, water it down and let stand 
for a day or two to settle and drain. The 
Ic^'cl diould be slightly above the smTcmnd* 
jng grouncL 

Seed rowing in rowa h recommended to 
allow for loosening the soil between die 
plants and far applying a winter mulch. A 
light bftard faur inches wide and three feet 
king will serve ro mark the rowi and firm in 
the seeds. A frame of boards about the bed 
win suppon a lath or slar icrten after the 
seeds germinate. This can be made in «c- 
tioos ror case in handling. 

After sowing, cover the bed with wet 
burlap to hold moisTuie and hasten germina* 
000 - Wircr through this until the seedlings 
show« using a French type watering can or 
eentlc sptay from a round ar dating type 
Bose tio^c. Lift the bnrlap every day to 
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No. 5. Plofvrs to Be Hortdled as Bi«naiCili (Renew 
Every Other Year) 

AJ£h;i« rt»ca iHuLlyliock) 

Anchusa izurcA (Aikanct) 

Ci4npflTiula medium (Cantcrhun' BcLb) 

Companuli pn’^rutiidatU (diEinii^- BcUflawer) 

Diaiithu& baciuru^ (Swcci Wdliam) 

Digiialis piLTptim {Foxglove) 

Hesperia ttiacronols {Sweet Rod^cc) 

Luiurid bitmtis (Honesn\ Money plaut) 

No. 6, Perenncols EndunriQ' Shody Conditions 

Aconinim risched (Assure Monltshood) 

Ajuga gcQcvemk (Genevi Bogle) 

Anisonia cubiirtiaciTiuTitana (Willow Afmcinia) 

AncuiorLella dialktrt^idcs (Rue Anemofie) 

CoovaUsrii majdij (Lily-of-tfie-vaIJe}'> 

Comus canadeo^^ (IkinchbexTy) 

Dioeticra exJrnia (Fringed Bleedinghcsur) 

Dodecidicuu mcadia (Shoodng SmJ 
Hellcburm niger {QnisiTnu Rose) 

Ho!?ta cacniEea (Blue PJanuia Lily) 

Hcnmi plannginca grandlBuni (Big Plincatn lily) 

Lobelia cardinally (Cardiital Flower) 

Meitenria virgmica (Viipnia Blue Beils) 

Myosotu paluscris sempemorens (Dwarf Ferperoal 
Forget-me-noO 

Polygonatum btBonirn {Small Solomon Seal) 

Thalictmiti adiatidiDliom (Low Mcadownie) 

Trilliuiu giandlBomm (Snaw' Trilliiiru) 

No. 7* Parennfols Enduring Samlihody CondiriQni 

Anchusa itabca (Dropmore Bugloss) 

Anemone rapomca (Japaiic&c Ancnione) 

Ac^uikgia hybrids {<^juinbinc> 

Asncrula odorata (Woodruff) 

Baimranda chiiicnsis (Blackbcnj' Lily) 

Campanula ronindifolia (Hare Bell) 

Ghelone lyoru (Pink Turtlehcad) 

Cunictfu^ ituzernosa {(^hosh Bugbane) 

Dlgiralis purputea (Common Foxglove) 

Doronlcum pbntagineum (Leopardbane) 

Hcracicuni s^Uosum (Ckjw Parsnip) 

Heudiera saiigulnea (Coral Bells) 

Mockarda didyma (Bee Balm) 

Primula veris (Cowslip Primrose) 

Pulmonaiia saccharau (Bethlehem Lungwort) 

Silenc pertfisy'Jvamca (Pear ^nk) 

Trotlius cuiopacus (Globe Flower) 

No. 8. Perenniols Requiring WelLDrained Situations 

Arabia alpina (Alpine Rock-diress) 

A^lepbs tuberosa (Burterd)^ecd) 

Aubneaa dclicidea (Purple Rock'crcss) 

Goreopsu grandiflura (Tickseed) 

Delphinium by brills (Ddphinium) 

Disnihus barbanis (SweeC Williani) 

Dincalis piupurea (Common Fowglos'e) 

Ecninc^ ritiD (Stoel Globe Thisde) 

Er^^ngiurn TOaHrimum (Scabolly) 

Gaillardia arisrara (Blanket Flower) 

GJobularia crichoyancha (Globe Daisy) 

Hclianrhuy majdmlUam (Marimilian ^nBower) 

Iris genrtanlca (Geiman Iris) 

Liar^ pycnostachya (Cacail Gayfaifier) 

Papaver nudlcauJc (Icelao I Poppy) 


No, 9. Perennioli for Dry, Sandy Saih 

Achillea ptarmica (Sneaewoirt) 

Ajuga reptons (Geneva Bugle) 

Ajiriicmis cincioiia (Vdlow Carndmile) 

Ascicpias rubcuosa (BunerByweed) 

Aster novae-angliae (New llngland Asrer} 

Callirhoe Involuciata (Popp^inallow) 

Cassia marilandica (Wild Senna) 

Coreopsis gmndldora (Tickyeed) 

Dianthkis plumarius (Grass Pink) 

Echinap* ritro (Steel Globe Thlytle) 

Euphorbia coroOata (Flowering Spurge) 

Helianthus (various) (SunRou'er) 
limonium (Sradee) bdfolium (Bigleaf S?atice> 

Ly-chnis chatcedoruca (Malcesc Ciosa) 

Papaver nudicaule (Iceland Poppy) 

Rodbeckia kcliikta (Goldenglowj 
Yucoa fUamentosa (Common Yucca) 

No. TD- Ptrenniols for Wet SlluDlioni 
Anjndo demax* (Gianr Reed) 

Asclepisis incanuta (Sw amp Milkweed) 

Bolionia astcroides (While Bokunia) 

Caldia paliistris* (Marsh Marigold) 

Eupacoriuni puipureum (Joe-pye-wced) 

Heleniom auiunmalc (Sieczewced) 

Hlb^cus moscbeucos (RosemaUuw) 

Iris pscudacoruy* (Yellow Flag) 

Irii verricolor* (Blue Flag) 

Lobelia cardinally (CatdinalRower) 

Lysdmachk cJethroides (Oethra Loosestrife) 

Lydinim salicaria (Looseyorife) 

Miycanthus sinenris (Eulalia) 

Monarda didyma (Bee Balm) 

Myosotiy paJustriy (True Forgtt-mc'iiot) 

Onoclca sensibills (Sensidyx Fcm) 

Osmunda clnnamoiiei (dnnamon Fem) 

Osmunda regally* (Royal Fem) 

Sarraecma purpurea (Picchcrplain) 

* Mar 'b* ireirD in watpr. 

No, n. Percnnioli for Borden of Pondi ond Streomt 
(Well-drmcd toil) 

aU^'NT LOCAFtON^ 

Anchusa myosoridiflora (Siberian Bugloss) 

Chrysancheatiuin ullginosuiu (Glam Daly)') 

Cimiciruga racemosa (Cobosh Bugbane) 

Grasses (Ornamental grasses) 

HemerocaUk (various) (Dayilly) 

Iris (various) (Irk) 

Lytfirom salicaria (Loc^yc^trife) 

Myosocis paluytris semperflorens (Dw-aif Ferpctual 

Forget-me-nof) 

Tcadescanda virginiarta (Spiderwuft) 

TroBius cunopacus (Globe Flower) 

SEMiaUAHY IrKLATIONS 
Anemone japomca (Japanese Anemone) 

Cimlcifuga racetnosa (C^ohosh Bugbane) 

Epiincdium foaeranthum (Loagspuj Epknednim) 

Eopatorium purpureum (joc-pye-woed) 

Ferns (Femy) 

Iris eiistaifl (Crested Iris) 

Lythmm salicaria (Luosecstiifc) 

Tradcscanda virgiruarta (Spiderwort) 
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Ko. 12. Parenniols for Na^urotizing 

AM^Ieplfls niberoa (BuiKffiyweeii) 

Asttr (various) (Aster) 

Ciitiicifuga ncenu»a (Colmnli 
Con^-alUi^ majalii (Liljr-of-thc-vailcy) 

Cor«opdfu gnndifloni (Ticks«d) 

CxcranJum irutcobKuni (Spotied GcrAiiium) 

Hdianriius (various) (SunBower) 

Hemcrocallis (various) (Roundlobc Hepada) 

Ljlhrwm saiicaria (Loosesuife) 

Alaircruia virginica (Vli^ima Bluebells) 
iVlDwda didpna (Ecc Balm) 

PhysostTcgia Tic^nica (False Dragonhead) 
pulcnioniuin reptans (Grceping Ptolemonium) 

Rudbcckia subtomeniose (.Sweet Ojneflowtr) 

Sanguinaria canadenss (BluCHlrooE) 

Smilaciiui raDetnosa (False SalomtHisealJ 
Solidago camdeim (Canada Goldenrod) 

No. 13. Pernnmdli for Ground Cover 

fUWNY LOCATIONS 

Cetasdum Eomcntmini (Snow-iii-«iflimEr> 

Ccratosdgnia plumbaginoides (Larpente Plumbago) 

Cor(»nilla vam (Ctowiiverch) 

Piantlius plumarius (Crass Fiok) 

Hclianthemum mutabtle (Fickle Sunrt»e) 

Ibcris sempervireru (Evergreen candyiufr) 

Nepeta musstm (Mussiru Mint) 

Phlox subulata (Moss PKluz) 

Sedum SamienirKium (StiiTigy Stoncemp) 

Scduni spurium (Ruoniiig Sconecrop) 

Thymus serphyllum (Mother-of-thyme) 

Vettioiea teucrium (rupestris) (R,ix:k SpeedwcU) 

« Viiua lulirar (Pertwiokle) 

SHADY tOCATtONt 

AegopcKlhim podograiia (Goutweed) 

Ajuga reptans (Geneva Bugle) 

\spcnib odorata (Wpodnilf) 

Ccinvilbria oiajalis (Lily-qf-riie-vailcy) 
hlcdcn helix (English Ivy) 

\tltehelLa repens (E^cridgebeny') 

Nepera mojxini (Afusiiiu Alint) 

Pachysandra tcrminalis (Japanese Paehyiandiii} 

Sedum tematum (Mouniain StoneerDp) 

Vmca minor (Periwinkle) 

No. 14, PerennioU for Covering Bonk* end Terroces 
Ajuga. rep4aits (Geneva Bugle) 

Al^'^sum saxadJe (Goldcnrufr) 

.Arabis Alpina (.Alpine Rock-cress) 

Ceraxtium tnmentnsiim (Snow-in-$uiiimer) 

Coronilk varia (Crownvetch) 

Dianthiis flcltoldid (Maiden Pink) 

Fledeia helix (Engliih Ivy) 
bJepeta mussTii (Mosrini Alint) 

Pachy^sandra rerminalk (shade) (Japanese Paehyiandfi) 
RiJox subulau (Moss Phlox) 

Saponaria ocymoidea (Rock Soapwort) 

Sedum nnnentosum CStriiigy Stoacerdp) 

Veronica leucrium (rupesnu) (Rock Speedwell) 

Vincai minor (PcriwinkJt) 


Ids 

No. 15. Ferenrtiols for Edging 

Aegopodiiuti podograria (Goutweed) 

Ajuga reptaux (Geneva Bugle) 

Alyssum saxadk compactum (Dwarf Goldenrufr) 

.ArabU alpina (Alpine Rock-ctess) 

Bellix pereitnix (English Daisy') 

Campanula eaxparieu (Carpatliiau BellHuwer) 

Gcrasthim ipmentosum (Snow-in-summer) 

Ceratosdgina plumbaginoidcs (Larpente Plumbago) 
Dianchus plumarius (Graas Pink) 

Fenuea gkuca (Blue Fescue) 

Heucheta sauguinca (ComIbcUs) 

tberis scrnptrvifms (Evergreen Candytuft) 

Papaver nudicaule (Iccknd Poprpy) 

Pnmula verbt (Cawsbp Primrose) 

Sedum album (W'hiie Stonecrop) 

Sedum reSexum CjEnny Scoiiecrop) 

Stadte arrnnria (ThrifT) 

Tunica sarifraga (Tunieflower) 

Veronioi teuciium (ruipKtris) (Rock ^xedwdl) 

Vink comuta rTufted Pansy) 

No. 15. Ferennioli for Sockg round Planting 

Althea rosea (Hollyhock} 

Aster nuvae-anglke (New Engkud Axter) 

Aster tataricus ( Tamrian Astef ) 

Bocconia cnrdais (Plume Poppy) 

Bokonia asTcraidci (White ^konia) 

Ckmpanuk pynmidalb (Chimney Bellflawer) 

Cimicifuga racemosa (Cohosh Bugbane) 

Delpblnlum hybrids (Delpbimum) 

Hclcnium aufummiU (Snecxrwccd) 

Hclianthus maximlliani (Aiarimilkn Sunflawer) 

Hibiscus gandiflojus (Great Roscmtllow) 

Rudbeckia keinkta (C^ldcnglow) 

Solidago altisaima (Tall Goldertrod) 

Valerisfta ufRcanolix (Cotnmun Valerian) 

Yucca dlaoucnwtsa (Conimofi Yucca) 

No. 17. Ferenniols Suiloble for Cut Flowers 

Achillea millefolium rosea (Pink Yarrow) 

Ancniouc japoniea (Japanese Anemone) 

Aster (various) (Aster) 

Chfyxanthenmin marimuin (Shaxtm Daisy) 

Cofeopsa grandlflora (Ttcksccd) 

Delphinium hybrids (E^phuiium) 

Dknthux barhatus (Sv^^ect VVilliaan) 

Qaillardiii ariscatn (Blanket Flower) 

Gypsophila ptmiculaia dore picno (Bahysbrcadi) 

Heicniiim autunmale (Sneecewced) 

'iris (various) (Iris) 

PaetniU (t-ariotB) (Peony) 

Pyrcxhnim roscum (Pamted Lady) 

Rudbeckia (various) (dkine Flower) 

Salvia azucea grandlfloru (Azure Sage) 

Vertmina longifolia suhsee^lis (Cfump Speedwell) 

No. 18* Frog rant Peren niolt 

Centrandiux ruber (Jupter's Beard) 

Ccmvallark oiajalix (Lily-of^ilic-valJcy) 

Dianihux plumarius (Cm Pink) 

Hcmcnxiallk riava (Lemon EkylUy) 

Hosta pkntigif^ gtandifloni (Big Plantain Lily) 

Lathyrus grandUlorus (Pciennial Pea) 

Valeriana offidnalk (Common V^aLerian} 

Viola contuta (Tufted Pansy) 



Tut FLOWE* GAlt^EN 




No. T 9 , ^looin Colondar 


SciEMtmc Nami 

HelcboniK nigcr 
Them scmperviitns 
S^gunuini cnmadcnKS 
Gimriiui niv^Uu 
SdUa ubcfica 
ChioftodaicA luciliac 
Ga>'toau Yirginica 
Crocus vemii;! 

Ei^nrhls hycimLa 

Chctxajirhus chdri 
Ibcjis gibnJoirica 
Aquikgb csMiAdciuii 
Dodecathcon mcadii 
Suifnga cxHidifoiii 
PulmofiiLna anguso/DlU 
Mirella diphylla 
Anbis alpina 
Adonis aniureoss 
Tuiiju <earty) 

Narcissus {vorioua) 
Lcucojum vcmiini 
Dicerhtra cucullaru 
Prirnula cUtior 
PrlmuJa vecis 
Anemone pulsadlla 
VioLi cuiTiura 
VjdU odonta 
Muaeaxi bouyoides 
Hyacintiius orienralis 
Hepatica triloba 
Atiujietn ddeoidea 

Dicenm specrabUis 
Ids ecmunlca 
Thaiiccniirk at^lc^rolimn 
Hcmcrocdlia ^va 
Paeonid o^fici^aiis 
AquiJe^ chr^'sandu 
DoroniiziiiTi caucasicum 
Euphorbia cpithyniotdes 
ChrysanEhemum coedneum 
T rollius roropacus 
AJyssaiti siuuidEc 

Tulipa gesjie rtana 
Odillanliji ariscara 
Anebusa myosoddiflom 
Convallaru mn^dis 
Nepeta loussini 
PmoK diTiricau 
Aspemla odoraia 
Ajugfa reprans 
Fhloa nibubn 
FoJanoniuni reptam 
Ranunculus repens 
Silcnc alpesms 
Cerasoum lomeotosiiin 
Veronica Teucriiun <rapc9crB) 

AJeha fosci 
Asulbe davidi 
Delphinium hybrids 
Digitaiis puxfKirca 


PkixNNiAi.s Foa Muof Bloom 

Common Name 

Christmas Rose 
Eveigreen Qtndytnft 
BloodrooE 

Common Snowdrop 
Siberian Squill 
Glory-of-cn e-snow 
Vifgmia Spridgbeaury 
Common Crocus 
Winter Aconirt 

Pexexnials Fom Afttt Bloom 

Cofunioo WaJlhower 
Gibraltar Candytuft 
American Coluinbine 
Common ShoodtigsEor 
Hcanlea/ Saxifrage 
Cowslip Liingwon 
Common Bishop^s cap 
AJpinc Rock-cress 
Amur Adoois 
l^ulip 
Nardssus 
Spiitig SnowBake 
Durchinon^i Breechci 
Oxlip Prinmla 
Cowslip 

European Pasqueftower 
Tufted Pansy 
Swcci VioJcf 

Common Gtape Hyacioth 
Hyocinih 

Roundleaf Hepadea 
Common Aubrietia 

PEfiEh'NiALs rat May Bloom 

Bleedinghcart 

Ills 

CoLumbfnc .Mcadowruc 
Lemon Day lily 
Common Peony 
Golden Columbine 
Caucasian Leopordbone 
Qishion Spurge 
Prlfucd tji^dv 
Common Globe Flower 
Goldcmuft 
Darwin Tulip 
Common Peren. Gaillaxdti 
Sibedan Buglers 
Liiy^f-die^valley 
Mussfni j\itnr 
Blue Phlox 
Sweet Woodruff 
Carpet Bugle 
Moss Phlox 
Creeping Polcmoniuin 
Creeping Buttercup 
Alpine Catchliy 
Snowdorffliiuiier 
Rock Speedwell 

Peoeknials PCM Jusx Bloom 

Hollyhock 
David Asdlbe 
Larkspur 

Commcao Foxglove 


Hucht^ m 


Incties 

Couam. 

12 

White 

12 

White 

S 

White 

6 

White 

e 

Blue 

4 

Blue 

4 

Fink 

4 

Vorio^ 

1 

Ydlow 

24 

YeUow 

IS 

White 

IS 

Red'YcUow 

IS 

lilac 

12 

Ptuple 

n 

Blue 

12 

White 

12 

White 

12 

Yellow 

12 

Vanous 

12 

Vcilow 

12 

White 

10 

White 

9 

Various 

9 

Yellow 

9 

I^uple 

S 

Vajiout 

8 

Violet 

8 

Blue 

« 

Various 

6 

Blue 

6 

Purple 


16 

Pink 

18-36 

Various 

U 

16 

Purple 

Ydlow 

JO 

Various 

24 

Ydlow 

24 

Yellow 

24 

YcUow 

24 

Various 

24 

YcUdw 

li 

Vcilow 

It 

Various 

ts 

Red-Orange 

12 

Blue 

12 

White 

12 

Blue 

12 

Lavender 

S 

Yellow 

6 

Pbjple 

6 

PSnk 

6 

Bbe 

6 

Yellow 

6 

White 

6 

White 

4 

Blue 

72 

Varioos 

60 

Rose 

2-MSO 

Various 

4t 

Purple 
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SciENTiFiQ Name 

Uiimn 

Annhusgi nsitica 
GyfwphiU Bnytial Faiiy 
Lupbui pDjyphyUiu 
Pcirtsurnun tnrbitus tomyi 
P^VET Pfimcdc 
UKurn candidum 
Accmitum napcllui 
BapdsU australis 
Ounpanuia medium 
Oirysantficmum maximum 
FUcycodpn grandifiorum 
Acbdica ptarmica 
lilium tenuifolium 
Auhjtica mUlefoliuiD n»ca 
Centrauthus ruber 
Dundius bari^atus 
Linuiu pcrcimc 
Oitothcra fnideosa 
Diunthus pliupaLtius 
LyEKiik t^ificaria 
Fipavcr utidlcaule 
ThaJictrum minus adiinufoliuni 
Vutmica spicaci 
Astilbe japofiica 
Dianthus ddtoides 
Campanula carpadca 


Boccpma cordata 
UHum dgrinum 
Gmidfuga ni(xmosa 
Hemctpcallia thunbcigi 
Lvthium salicaria 
HcUqpsb pitchcriana 
PHyspstcgia virginiana 
Mpnarda didynta 
KcKinpps ritro 
l^lqx paniculata 
Asclcp^as nibcrosa 
Lychnis chalcedotiica 
Eiyrtgmm amcthystiniim 
Lychnis haageana 
Hcuchcni sanguinea 
Vexpnica incana 
Tunica sasifnga 


Eupatorium purptirrtim 
Campanula pyramidalk 
Lilium heniyi 
Artemuaa vbgark lacti^n 
Liatris pycnomchya 
Uhom cpccipsum 
Sblidagp canademia 
Rudbcckb speckxsa 
Lilium nipEj^m 
Veronica lotigifplia subsctsils 
Inula mylcaiia 
Aster spcctabUk 
tJatJis ^»caca 
Stokeaia lacvia 


limonium knfdlhim 

CpTcapu imtA 

Hosca pJantaginea 
CnlduciLm iimimnalc 


PtJlENXIA 14 m jirwt BiwM--Cocidiiticil 

CoMMnH NaM£ 

Rpyal Lily 
Italian Bugloss 
Bohysbreath 
Wi^ipAPn Lupinus 
Tdftty rentstemon 
Oricptal POppy 
Madpima Uly 
Aconite 

Blue W^d-mdiro 
Catiterburv bcls 
Shasta Daisy 
Balloonilower 
Sneczewort 
CuiaJ Lily 
Gornmnn Yarrow 
Jupiter's beard 
Sweet William 
Perennial Flax 
Cemmon Sundropa 
Grass Pink 
Oanwny Campion 
iedand Eoppy 
Maidenhair Meadowme 
Spike SpeedweU 
Japanese Astilbe 
Maiden Pink 
Carpathian BdlBowcr 

pEUHMALS FCH JutV BtWM 

Pink Plume Pt^py 
Tiger Lily 
Cohosh Bugbanc * 

Japanese Daylily 
Purple Loosestrife 
Pitener Hclippsis 
Vxrginia Fatsc-dragonhead 
Oswego Bccbalm 
Steel Globe Thistle 
Garden Phlox 
Butter f^'weed 
Maltese Cross 
Amcthysit Eryofo 
Haage CampAon 
CondbeUs 
WppUv Sp«dweU 
Tunicilower 

Peeenmau n» AtTouET Bloom 

Jpc-pye^wccd 

Chimney BcllApwer 

l^cfixv 4 

White Mugwort 

Cattail Gayfeather 

Spcciosum lily 

Guiada Goldentod 

Showy ConeBower 

American TufkV cap Lily 

Clump SkKcdwell 

Blackouo Inula 

Seaside Aster 

Spike GaWeatficr 

Stokesia 

Bigicaf Sea-lavender 
Rose CoreopsG 
White Ptamainlily 
Common Aumntn CrociEi 


Heicht^ of 
Enches 

CoLon 

48 

White 

36 

Blue 

36 

\^Tiite 

36 

Various 

36 

Scariec 


Red-Pink 

36 

While 

24 

Blue-White 

24 

Blue 

24 

Bine 

24 

White 

14 

Blue-Violet 

14 

White 

24 

Red 

18 


10 

Crbnson 

18 

Various 

10 

Blue 

10 

Yellow 

12 

Variotta 

12 

RtrpJe 

12 

Various 

12 

Yellow 

12 

Pdrple 

12 

White 

9 

Pink 

S 

Blue 


72-96 

Craun 

24-60 

Orange 

4@ 

White 

44 

Yellow 

40 

Rose-Purple 

36 

Orange 

36 

Pink 

36 

Starlet ■ 

36 

, Blue 

24 

Varknn 

24 

Omrtgie 

24 

Sciflef 

24 

Ameih3^ 

12 

Orar^-ScaHet 

18 

Criin«^ 

12 

Rosy parpic 

0 

While 


72 

Pdr|^ 

72 

Blue 

60-71 

Orange 

48 

%Vlute 

40 

2^-40 

PdrpJc 

Pink 

36 

Yellow 

36 

Golden 

rt 

Orui^Red 

Blue^buple 

24 

Golden 

24 

Ptirple 

24 

* I^ifple 

lZ-24 

Lavender-Whitt 

26 

Lavtofkr 

12 

PinkRw 

12--LS 

\Vhitt 

3-4 

Pdrple 
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ISA 


ScitKTinc Xaivu 

Bokania Aficfoidcs 
As^r i^Toriciis 

BoLtdriii lAtkcjuqma 
Cbrj^smthcmijm uliginiMiim 
Aconimm wlUoni 
A:Stcr nuvilHrJgi 
SaJv-u 32 UJ%a grandifloja 
Aster nofie-angUia^c 

Hclcnium lutumnalc 

Knipholia yvajia 
Echinacea purpurea 
Anemone iaponica 
Oidone lyoui 
Aconinim 
Salvia pacem 
Scdtim apcctabiic 
Eupatorium eude^dnum 
Anemone hupchcnsls 
ChrysanrhcTtium arcticum 
Centosdgma pliunbaginoldu 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

Ther* bsw aJwajp^ baai an mtcnsi In hardy chr> sanrht^ 
mumSt and a persistcni dfoit to develop tyews^ that were 
not only hardy, but ihat tvould bloom before frosL The 
inrruducdon of the Korean hybrids several yem ago and 
Aeir subsequent improvement has made a ntw sentadun in 
Hower hisfofy. Nor only are rhe Koreans early, often 
biwming m July, and hirdyi but they come in Jusckius 
colois in a wide range, in singles and doubles, and can be 
flowered rhe same year from seed Sown m the greenhouse 
in Jamiajy\ ® 

fo addition, all the other t)'pc9 have been improved. The 
Azaleamunn. which staned with the plult Aoiclia as sole 
representadve, ouw bmsc i color range of white, ted and 
brojucc. The glohular-shaped pompons are called “Buirem" 
when only otte-h^lf inch across, and Pbmpons when larger. 
The smaller are the hardier of the two. 

Oitysaniheihums are sun-loving plants, and for this tea- 
should be planted where iliey have the son die ma- 
jont>- of the day. The south side of a wall or buildriw ii 
ideal to hold the heat and protect from frost. The single 
Koreans are especially adapted to use on sunny terncea 
and in courtyards, as the heat of stones or bnck forces 
their growth. Thej’ like a drcuUtion of air as well as 
sunJighi and well'draincd ground, and respond to manure, 
superphosphate, or a good conunctical. 

Old plants should fc divided in the spring as soon as 
growth starts} the divisioas should conskr of onlv one or 
two sprouts taken from the otittide of the clump. They 
should be spaced fifteen to eighteen inches apart and 
r^larlv} some kbids riiould be pinched back. .As a rule, 
the single Koreans do nor need this and Jt would retard 
their bloom. The followit^ are a few of the notcwortiiy 
iMswcr inmiluciions; ^ 

S^nglcs-Oara Oat^ pint; Agnes ScHdrlE Oarir, 
apHcoc Saturn, bronze 

Red—The Mewr and Burgundy, doubles 
Yellow—Acada, King Midas, Pale Moan 
Bronze—Romany, G^lin 

Blcnds-S^pbony. pink; Rcberm CppeUiut, sal¬ 
mon bronze^ Mandbiiiii, coral op bronze 
Lavender—Lavender Lady 
Knk Spoon 


r fiARKW CHRYWHTHEnUMS 



tKx-IALS FOU ScFTEMaea Am OctOB 

Common Name 

MrTiitc Boltonia 
Tatanan Asicr 
Violet BolEDnia 
Giant DaLy 
Vidict Monkshood 
New York Aster 
Great Azure Sage 
New Ejigiand Asier 
Common SRcezcweed 
Coimnon lorcbflv 
Ptirpic Coneflower 
Japanese Anemone 
Piuk Tuixlchcad 

Azure Aloiikshood 
Gentian Sage 
Show^- Sconecrop 
Mistdower 

Aredc CTirysanlbemum 
L^jpente Plumbago 


HnmiT, IN 

lN<3t£A 

dO-7? 

4fl-72 

dO 

48-^ 

4& 

3d-48 

36-48 

36 

36 

24^S6 

24-^6 

2i^36 

12-24 
IS 
IB 
12 
6 
6 


COLOE 

Creamy 

Violct^Blue 

Pink 

White 

Blue 

Blue 

Blue 

Various 

Yellow 

Orange 

Purple-Rose 

VancKis 

Pink 

Blue 

Blue 

Crimsoo 

Blue 

Rose 

White 

Glue 
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No. 20. Tafidcr Annuolf 

tender imiitials maj' be sown ouedoors dunug 
or esfifer mdi»irSv 

Agcratwi housiouianum (FIctts Flower) 

Cuimephus chineti^ (OuTia-Afcer) 

Celcwa plumosA (Codocomb) 

Opbaea scendetu (PlEq>tcbdl Cobais) 

FjnilU fiammci (I'aj^cJBowcr) 
tjabdia eriiiiis (Eddng [..obclia) 

Luniria biennis (Honesty) 

MimulLis JuLetis (Monlccy^ower) 

Ncmopliila maculiita (Spotted Ncmopblbi) 

Fhaseolus coexmeu^ (Scarlet Runner Eevl) 

Reseda odoratq (iMignoncne) 

Saipiglossis tinuata (Painted Tongue) 

Schizandius pirmattu (Poorntan^ Ordtid) 

Trachymciic caenUca (Blue Laeeflower) 

Tropaeuium petegrinum (Nasturdutn) 

No* 21. Holf-Hurdy AnnuolE 

Maniy of the half-hardy sons reauirc a long growing sea- 
ioo for proper development and ^ouid be &own in iVtAnzh 
in a gceenhowc, eoldf ramc^ or hoched 
AntlrrhifLum majius (Snapdragon) 

Arctotk grandis (Biishy Arctods) 

Ccniaurea cineraria (Dusty' Miller) 

DidJithus chinensis (Fink) 

Dimorphotheea lurantiaca (Winter Cape-Marigold) 

GUia capitaia (Globe GUia) 

Helichrysum bractcaimn (StiawBower) 

Lnnonium (Scadee) 

Lobelia exinus (Edging Lobelia) 

Lupinos (Lupine) 

Matthiola incana (Stocks) 

Nemesb stiumo^ (Pouched Nemesia) 

Nicodana syWeaKris (Flowering Tobacco) 

Pentsteniun gtaainioides (Gk^utufl PcntitciiiDD) 

Petunia hybiida (Common Pctimla) 

Quamocllr txTccinca (Seirglory) 
lUdnus commonn (Carcor-^bean) 

SdpigJossis nnuata (Painted Tongue) 

Salvia fannacea (Mealycup Sage) 

Salvia splcndcns (Scarlet sigt) 

Scabiosa atropurpurea (Swett Seabion) 

Verbena hybiida (Garden Verbena) 

Zinnia (Youth and Old Age) 

HARDY ANNUALS 

The hardy inniiali, whkK Include many of the ni« im¬ 
portant kinds, are bcii sown where they are to grow as soon 
as die soil can be worked m the ^ring. [f a greenhouse, 
botbed, or coldframe ts avukbic, nony of these sorts nay be 
started in Bats in March and April, like tlie half-hardy 
and traiuplantod to their permancni place in the ga^n as 
soon as die grmind h workable. Types difftmlt to ttaos- 
plant should be sown only in their penmnent plaiXi Some 
sorts self-sow readily; others may be sown in me fall 

No* 22. Annuols Difficult to Tronsplont 

Aigemone grandiflora (Showy Pricklepoppy) 

Esctucholtzia califomica (California Pop^> 

Godetia grandidon (^Vhimey G-odeda) 

GypsophiU elcgans (Gcjanmon GypsophUa) 

Helixnthus annuus (Suniower) 

Lathyrus odorams (Sweet Pea) 

Lavatera tritnesms (Herb Tn-eimllow) 

Lopinus (Lupine) 

Nigdla damasccni {Lo\'e-^in-a-niEit) 


Oenothera drummondi (Evening Primrose) 

Papaver (Poppy) 

Fhascolus coccinetis (Scarlet Runner) 

Ponukca grandi^oni (Rtwe iMmcj) 

Trachymeat cacrulea (Blue Laccflowet) 

Tropaeolinn (Nasturtium) 

No. 23. Annuals which Often Self-Sow 
Alyssum raaiitimum (Sweet AJy^um) 

Bmwallia 

Cdcndula officinalis (Fot-marigoJd) 

Gentaurea cyanus (Cornflower) 

Qcome spinora (Spidcrilawcr) 

Coreopsis dnetoju (Calbapsis) 

Cusmtrs blplnnams (Co$itios) 

Odptiinium ajacis (Rocket l.arkspiir) 

EschscNolixia cahfomlca (Cajifomk Poppy) 

Euphorbia marginatq (SmiwH:»n-rhe-rnuuncaiQ} 

Gypsophila clegans CC^ofnsrKin Gypsophila) 

Tpomaea purpurea (OimnTon .Morning Glory) 

Koch [a irichbphylla t Common Suinmcrxy press) 
iMirabilu jalapa (Common Fnur-oVloek) 

Nkonana a^dvemds t Flowering Tolwxo) 

Peninia hybrids (Ckimmnii Petunia) 

Ponulaca gmndiflotii (Rene Mos) 

SaJvLa farinaxca (McaJycup Sage) 

No. 24. An nun 1 1 (hot May Be Sown in the Fall 
Al}'??\im tiiiridaiuin (Sweet Alyxsum) 

Antirrhinum majuj (Snapdragon) 

Calendula officiniilis (E^it-marigold) 

Ccntiurea c^^anus (ComJlower) 

Qarida cle^m (Darkis) 

C^renpsti cinccoria (Calliope) 

Cosmos ypinuatm (Cosmos) 

E>clphinium ajacii (Rocket Larkspur) 

Diandjua chineruB (ChinEate Knk) 

Eschscholtxia calJfomlca (California Poppy) 

Gypsoplina clcgam (ComirKkn gypsophda) 

IberQ (Csndytufi) 

Latbynis odnnnii (Sweet Fca) 

Latutera trimesiru (Herb TreemaJlow) 

Nigdla damascena (Love-in-a-mist) 

Papaver (Poppy) 

Saponarb vaccaria (Cow Soapwoit) 

Viola tricolor (Paiw) 

No. 25. Annuals Useful for Succoiiion of Bloom 

Se^'eral sowings ^ould be made of these anniuk to obtain 
a fuccesson of bloam. 

Alysnun marittmttm (Sweet Alyi^m) 

Cffltaurca cyanus (CornBower) 

Corcofus rinctoria (Calliopsts) 

Dlmorphodie^ aufantiaca (Winter Cape-imrigold) 
Gv'i^phila elcgatis (Common Gy’paophUa) 

Iberis umbelkla (Purple Cuidytuft) 
jMyo90iif (FoEgeMne-not) 

Nigella damaseena (Love-Jn-a-mist) 

Ikniver (Poppy) 

Phlox drummondi {Drurnmond Phlox) 

Reseda odorats (Mignonene) 

In p^di^ annuals in vacant jpacei in rock gardois or 
perennial borders, a group of five or ieven plants will 
present a more plcarir^ effect than will ringle plantinga. 
All annuals ihould receive a liberal amount of water aSr 
they are trmnsplajiicd. 

Yhe annual hedi fhcfuld be watched closely so ihat weeds 
dn rm ovenake the young plants. ColrivaiiDn after each 
Jain h recommended. Anmial plants shcuild never be al¬ 
lowed to remain dfy* 
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No. 26* Edging Ai^nuali 

plincs should ttt sKqit and CPinpact md should 
cofmniLi: to flower the endre sMson_ The foOowIitK a« 
the be:si for ttii& piirpose: 

Agentum Jianum compactuni ^Little Bluest^ Ageracum) 
Aseraium (Xom TTiiiirnibi Unle BluefC 3 T)i 
Alyssum mwdmuni (Sweet Aly^m} 

Cclckfli lillipoc (Fire Feather) 

Cezitaum cbcrurii (DusU' Mitler) 

erious Gr>s;ciJ Paljcc (Edging Lobeli»> 

Petunia hybrids (Contman Petunia) 

Phlox diunuTiondi (DjrtiinrrKtiid Phlox) 

Pomilaca grandiflon (Cotiiniort Pottolici) 

Tageics iigrtati puntila (Stnped Alajigold) 

Tropaeolum majua (Cornmon Na^turOum) 

Verbena hybrida (Garden V'^erbetia) 

V^Mila trieolor (Coinmon Pan^') 

^o. 27. Rock Garden Annuali 


Chi-arf, compact, and nat-too-spreadipg ann ua k ^ good 
roelc garden plants. Among the best for this purpo^ aiei 
Abronia umbeflato (Pmk Sand Verbena) 

Aprattim hou^oidanum (tnexicanum) (Mexican Agerptum) 
Al>^m niandmoin (Swtw Alv'ssum) 

Antirrhinani (dwarf) (Stupdxagon) 

BrowaJlia spedo^ major 
Dianthus chinensis (Chinese Pink) 

Dimorphotheca nuranriaca (Winter Gipt-irarigold) 

Emilia flammea (Tassclflowcf) 

Eschachtddda eraUfomlca (Cabfornii Poppy) 

Gaxania lon^tscapa 

Hunoerrwirtia fumartaefolia (Goldentop) 

Iberis umbellaca (PttipEc CiUid^ituft) 

Lobdb ennus (Edging Lobelia) 

Petunia hybrida (Petunia) 

Phlox drumiTKoidi (Dmmmond Phlox) 

Pnrtulaca grandiflon {Rose Mo^> 
fwnvfTalia pmeumberu (Commoti Sanviolia) 

Silenc armeda (Sw'ect William CampiDn) 

Tagetes dgnata puituU (Dwarf Marigold) 

Verbena hybrida (Garden Verbena) 

%''erbcna venosa ("Fiibcr Verbena) 

Viola tricolor (Cooimon Pansy) 

No. 2d. Annuals for Shady Locofiant 


Annuals are iwc Dovers of shade^ but a few succeed under 
partial shade. The following sorts miy be recommended^ 
ALyssum mantimuiii (Sw'cct Alyssnm) 

Anrinhinuni majus (Snajxlragon) 

Centaurca amcricana (Basketilciwer) 

Centaunta impenaiis fRoya] SwwrSulcui) 

Centaurea suavcoiens (Sweet Sultan) 

Cladcia elegans 

Cynoglossuin amabtle (C^iinese Fotget-me-not) 

Eschscholrzia caJiforaica fCalifomla Pbppy) 

Oodeda antoeoa (Faxewcll-tCKspring) 

Lapinus hartwegi (Haitu-cg Lupine) 

Myosods palustris (True Forget-me-nut) 

Phlox dftimmondl (Dmnunand Phlox) 

Viola tricotor (Curnmon Pansy) 


No, 29, Annuals for Window and Porch Boxes 

Apratum houstonianum (Afexicin Agmoun) 
Alymim rnaritimum (Sweet Ah^sstim) 

BrowoJIia spedosa 

Cencaum ctnerarii (Dusty Afillct) 

Lantani camari fCnmmon Lantana) 

Lobelia tiinm (Edging Lobelia) 


iVlaumndia barclaiarm (Barclay Alauraridia) 

Penmia hybrida (Petunia) 

Phlox drumniondi (Drummond Phlox) 

Portulaca grandlfloni (Rose Mess) 

Tageres strata pumila (Dwarf Marigold) 

Thunbergia akta (Black-eycrl Clockvinc) 

Verbena hybrida (Garden Verbena) 

Vinca rosea (Atadagasear PeriwutkJe) 

No. 30. Annuals thol Will Grow in Poor Soil 
Alyssum maridmum (Sweet Alyssum) 

Amaranrhus caudatus (LDFe-lks-bleeding) 

Browailia spcciosa 

Calendula of!idnali$ {Pot-marigold) 

Cdoaa plumosa (Feather Ccckscomb) 

CcfiiatLcea moschaia (Sweer SqJtaji) 

Clcornc spinosa (Spiderflower) 

Coreopsis tinctoria (Callio^) 

Eschicholcda califorruca (California Poppy) 

Gaillardia Jus enziana (GaJLlardia) 

Godem gtandiBora (WTaitney Godetia) 

Irnpadens baUamina (Garden Balsam) 

Menoelia aurea (Bartonia) (Bbmag Star) 

Mirabilk iikpa (Cornmem Foor^j’cloek) 

Papaver rhocas (Cum Poppy) 

Pctunii hybridB (Petunia) 

Pbreukea grandiflun (Rose Moss) 
rn^eolum ina^us (Nasturtium) 

No. 31 , Annuals for Hot, Dry Plocei IDroufh Re- 

siilant) 

Afgemone grandifiora (^owy Pricklepoppy) 

Centaurea cyanui (Camfiower) 

Convolvulus tiicolof (Dwarf CbnvolvalM) 

Cbncopstt tinctorLa (Ckiiiopsis) 

Delphinium ajads (Rocket Larkspur) 
pinmrphotheei aurandatt (Winter Gipe^marigold) 
Eu^oibia marginata (Snow-on-rbe-mountain) 

Hellanthus annuus (Common Sunflower) 

Ipomoea purporcfi (Morning QJory) 

Kochia tricho^ylla (Cornmon Summer-cypress) 
meembcy^anuiemum cr^TOllinum (Ice Plant) 

Afii^hiljs jabpa (Common Four^'cloek) 

Ferilla frutescens (Gieen Fcrilk) 

Phlox drumniondi (Drummond PhJox) 

Ponubca grandifloni (Rose Mosa) 

Salvk snlendcjis (Scarlet Sage) 

S^^italia procumberts (Common ^vitalb) 

Zimua cleans (Common Zimtia) 

No, 32, Frqgronf Annuali 

Aly^m niaritimum (Sweet Alv^ficum) 

AndrThiniun majus (Snapdragon) 

CentaurM inwhata (Sweet Saltan) 

Delphinium ajicis (Rocket Larkspur) 

Diinthua chinensii (Chinese Pink) 

Hefbtropium pentvwmim (Coounon Hclioutwc) 

Ibens uinbcllata (Purple Omdytuft) 

Lathynis odonrus (Sweet Pea) 

Lupiti^ luteus (Europcmi Yelkw Lupine) 

Afatthiob incana (Common Sn^k) 

Mimdlus moschatos (MtzikpLint) 

Nkoiiiiana aJfinis (Jasmine Tobacco) 

Phlox drummnndi (Drammond Phlox) 

Rteeda odorota (Alignonette) 

Scabiosa anopurpurea (Sweet Scabipn) 

TriOTcolmn majus (Nasrurtiffni) 

VcAsiai hybrida (Garden Vertina) 

Viola tricolor {Common Paiif^') 
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PAPAVER ORIEMTALE— 

ORIENTAL POPPr 

This plant waa mcroduccd fmm Pendi and 
eastward. Ec has bttn devdnpcd in Its prcseoi 
stale of variety hy hybridising spom and 
BccdUngs. The ditgiiul colors were orange 
and scarlet sikI the color break was di^ 
covered in England in 1?^ by Amw Perry*- 
an amrendee tn the Waxc niuseries. Tcnlay 
we find the name of Pem^ running thimigh 
the best list* of popples, [>r- J. fi, XceTvf 
Bernard Farr and others have carried on the 
work in this country nntil today we have 
more than 250 named varieties^ 

Poppy sienis attain heights of up to four 
feet, which lilt the fiowery far above their 
surroundings. Colors range from white 
through many shades of pink, rose, red to 
bvender, with great variatjpn tn height and in 
si&e of blooitL, lliejre ate doubles which vary 
from fifiecfi to more than a hundred pctalt^ 
and a hic-olor which may be the begmntiig 
of a new series. 

Orienial poppies thrive lit aoy garden loLL 
their sole KentiaJ requimoent Mng good 
drainage. They w'ill nor grow well in tramp 
sitiiarions and for that reasoit, seem to do best 
bi a sandy, gritt>^ loam, 'Fhey^ aUo prefer ex¬ 
posure to the full sun, but wtU sand a small 
amount of shade. They requite ample room 
for deieZopmcnt of thdr roots. 

Transpbniing Is niosr succt^foUy done 
when the plant ts dormant, in August or Sep¬ 
tember. Unlesa such a course i* followed, 
tJicra may be a loss of bloom for tn entire sca- 
ton. Ihe plants can be raised from seed, but 
seedlings seldixm come erue to color» so ruoc 
propagation is necessary. Thij ts very^ ^S 3 sy\ as 
a rwo-indi root cutting as thick as a lead 
pneiJ wliL if property planted, grow into a 
oloomlng plant. Cuccings should be taken 
from imture plants abtiHut tsvo or three y^n 
old. Roqc growth starts Lu about Three weeks^ 
so keep the planting weU-w'atercd and shaded 
after ^owth som. 

Care must be eKercIsed to avoid duiurbitig the plant or irs 
row by ctiltjvitioa, especiaily during the pericsd when no 
foU^e ts showing. Too deep planting is ohen die cause 
of lack of blooni, as the oowm seldom bloom wdJ if set 
more than two or three inches deep. They also resent 
transplanting, preferring to mruin in one place* 


A recomrnended list for selection includes: Puri^ amt 
Faiiy, soft pinks; Mrs. Ballcgow Mrs. Rerty and Priocosa 
VicToria Louise^ almon^ WunderldnA catifunc roses Joyc«% 
cheny red; Lulu Nedy and Beauty of liveTTnore, rtsdsi 
Henry Cayena:, lavender and Ferry's While and Stiver 
Queen, whites* 


No. 33. Annuals Suitobfo for Cul Flowers 

Aniirrhinujn majus (Snapdragon) 

Artnods grandis (Btrahy Arttorb) 

BiuwilJij spedoso 

Calendula DfBcinalia (Pot-marigold) 

Callistephus dimenrii (China Asfcrl 
Centaurra cyanus (Comriower) and lo^rialb (Sweet 
Sultan) 

Chrysantbemum 

C^reopsH dnetoria (Calllopsb) 

Cosmos bipinnanis (f^ommou Corimm) 

Delphinium ■jacis (Rocket Litkspur) 

Oiaothus chinenris {dunese Fink) 

Dlmoq^hotheca aurantiaca < Ulnter Ctpc-marigold) 


GaiHardia Jorciiriana fOaillardia) 
ibeiis umbcllaei (Purple Candyruft) 

Ladiyruj odomiis (Sweet Pea) 

Limonlum smuatum (Notchleaf Sea4avender) 

Phlox druminondi (Drunnnoad Phlox) 

Reseda odorata (Alignonettc) 

SalpIgJc&ris simiata (Scalloped Salmglosris) 

Scabiwa arroporpurea (Sweet Scabms^) 

Schlzanrims pinnatus (Wiiwlcaf Butterriyflower) 

Tagetes erecu (Axrec hur%nl(L Afncan) and patub 
fFrench hfari^uld) 

Tropacolum majiB (Naitunium) 

Verhena venosa (Tuber Verbena) 

Viola tricolfir (Comzmin Panw) 
ji^imua degans ((Zanmnm i^innia) 
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No- 34. Typoi for Folmg# Effed-i 

Amaranthiu audiiius (tovc-Iics-blccdiitg^ 

Afgcmonc gtandiflon (ShoiA-v Pricklepoppy) 

Briza rnaxiim (Big Quaking Gra$$) 

Cudluspcrmiini h^ggicjitjuin (Eallocuivinc) 

Coix lacryira fJot'* Tears) 

Coleus blufncj (Conunou Coleus) 

Eophorbia marginal (SriawK>n-thc-imii]n»m> 

Kochia trichophylla {OimmcKti Summer-cypros) 
Lagunis E>vni:ui <RabbiitaiJ Gi^iss) 

PeriJb fruTcscciu {Green PcrfEla) 

Ricinus communis fCascor-bcan) 

No. 35. Types for Wintef Bouqueb (EveHoatingi) 

Amiiiobiuiti alaiuni {%\^inged Everlasting) 

Cclosa cristata (Common CbcfcscomiiJ 
Gooiplircna globusa (Cortunon Glnbe-aTriaftiiith) 
Gy^phila eJegans fComntoo Gyp;ophila) 

Hcb'chr^'sum biacreatuni (Straw^flower) 

BcUpteium matigicsi (Mangles Evcrlascing) 

Hclip^cnnu nwjni (Rose Kvcdasrmg) 

Laiiuna biennb (Htincsn’) 

Umoivium suiuafom (Notd-ilcai Sea-Lavender^ 
Xcranihcmiini innuum (Cnminoii IminoiTcIle) 

No. 36. Toll Annuols for Bockground EfFecl 
Amaranthus 

CalUopsiSt lall varief^^ 

Cosmos 

Larkspur, rail 

Marigold^ tall African 

Prinwsplume 

Scarier S^gc 

Spiderdower 

SunAnwer 

Sdiruner Fir 

Tobacufi 

^nnia 


No. 38. liir of Anouol Flowers 

Ai^cepted sckmffic rtoma is m unscMttd ht 

parembmi. 

Symbobr H.—Height of plant. Pl>*—Pbmdng dlslaaice. 
Aceilatum. haujtmiLtftiim 

, H -.6T0 24- PJD.-8 to 12' 

charnit^^ consrant bloomer, cs^daJ in cvetT.' garden. 
The bluc-vlulct color combines wifh practically any otbtr 
g^cn color, but the white ^^etics are not as dci^nitive. 
The dwarf and compact forms arc gcnerallv preferred to the 
call oues^ which are useful for cutting. &lue PcrfisTtion a 
^axfdard. Bltic^ new, js the first dw'arf to come true 

from 5«dt an^ w'fiUe nut os umfomi as Rivenidet from cur- 
angs. is within the reach of cvcnr'one and vwlusblc, AU 
self-sow tinder certain conditions. For early bloom, start 
leed indoors. ^ 

AMAEANTHtrs^ Afrur^thus* to 5' PJD.—Z' 

A coarse group of pbnts, related to cockscomb and piV- 
some colored foliage, others with Jong red spikes 
OT llow'ers, The^-' shooJd be used sparingly, if at all, and 
mra 1 ^:^' with the chapter umunls and shrabs. They will 
stand the horccit and driest locadons. 

AHCTom, Ar^t^sis gr^nifr-Blue Eved African Diky. 

. , . ' H.-2r P.a^to 12- 

I i bloomer, closing at night, white fW'cn, 

hiac blue outude, effective gra^'-green foliage. Easily Erow^n 
m the borders^ Good for cutdng. Giant hybrids. 

Balsa^IiS, ImpaiifTit ^jisoTrdna. H.^J8* P.D.—1'*“ 

An <jM-fa5hioned favorite now obtainable In double, 
cajnellia-nawercd hy-hiids Ln separate colors. EfFccovc for 
Mden or cutting, the individual blooms can be floated, or 
the whole flower stalk used. Take off pm of che Icav® 
to show off the flowers. 

BAfivoNiA. Mcnizfita oifF^ca. (Bantmla) 

. . . . , PJ5.-S to 12- 

An mteresting but little gfovm pLmt with graykh foUane 
Md gorgeous golden flowenL Sow the seed where it Ls ip 


No- 3?. lnler«tMng Groupings of Annuals 

Agrratum and CaJcndiila 

Tasselfiower and Rrowallia 

Spiderflow'er and Tobaceo 

Gailiardia, Petunia, and Verbena 

McKtean i^nia and Ageramm 

Prickkpnppi', French iMarigolds. and Cape Bugler 

Calendula and hlealycup Sage 

Ope Bugioss and Striped Marigold 

California Ptippy, Cornflower, and French Alangolda 

Nctuexia^ Stocks and Ageratum 

Gypsopfiila, Cape-marigold, and Bmw allk 

Snapdragon, Phltjx, and Spiderfl^iwer 

Cosmos, Spiderflower. and Giant ^Unnia 

Pricklepoppy, Perilla, and Tobacco 

Clarkia, Btiowallis, and Aiigncmcite 

Pcrilla, ^low^-un-the-mountain, and Sumitier-cvpms 

Tasselflcwcr and Ageratum 

Rnewoods Omeflower, Gaidaidin, and GypsophiJa 

Gilia. Striped Marigold, and Chinese Forget-rneHaot 

Chinese Forgef-me-iiot and Calendub 

Fofget-me-nots and Gy^psophila 

Flax and Ageratum 

Sdpiglda^ French .Marigolds 

Thrift. Orienml Woodruff, and Calliapai 


Br.jsiEU]tKH (Arniiul Wallfloiwu^ Erysimmi ptroftkmmm. 

A really delightful Bou-er rewmblbig an ofMce walJ- 
fto^ er, Alihough blooming bc« w i»l wHclfcr T i. 

wQiThy of maJ. [t will often «|f^w ,t,d e«r nininline. 
Bbowallia. BrowUij, H.— 12 " PJ>^f’* 

Effective end free blounung, ii nulce. vi e;,celleiit filler 
wnong rubm, where if winter mulched it will often lelf- 
sow. The rtowcft die good for cutting » well garden 
cfiect. Ibth 8. tpeeiQfa and B. dmdtsa {aUta) diodd he 
giwa. Potted up in fill they uiU blnoni durii^ winter, 
BvmtitPLVvijOWEk. SchhimUmi pmirurttr. 

, H--2 to r PJD.-I5 to 18” 

AlAough conwuoniy grown m . gieenhwise plant, it Is 
of garden culture, it wUl appiedaie j4t a little 
*hade from the intense sun and sevetaJ pinchina bach to 
(taVe It more hudiy. Foliage atmetiee, fliwen interedng. 

Cape Blfcwjsa. Ancbma H.—P.D —6 to 8 "* 

It i* surprisiitg that this gorgeous blue flo’wre is not 
gtoi^ more esensively. A eonsGint bloanier under all 
Muditums. It supplies the dear blue given only by the 
fci^t'me-i^ and Chinese forgei-ine-not. It will often 
self^sow. Vanen- Blue Bird i$ dw^rf and compact. 

CAUromnn Fom-, Btcbiaboltsia eaiiffirmea. 

Tu, , PJ 5 ._b bo J 2 ' 

^a favont# hardly needs no buoductioii, with its colors 
of hnihant yeUow. white, pin!;, and red, with the mtiicate 
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of its falldgc, uid its conranr bloom 

frojTi Jimt until frcsictr DifBcylt to tnnspl^nt; should be 
smvn m plu^r. Hjrbridi came in singly croct singles and 
dpuhlcs. Named vartetics include irony color I'artadons of 
iftiiich Bu^ Pirik, Qumlnc Queen, Golden Rod and Ramom 
are typical- 

€^^nviA.—€iflmdida offieinalss. H.—i2* 6 to S'* 

No garden it complete withooi calendulat^ Itardy, free- 
bloctming^ Secortiive^ milcing excellent combinadont with 
blue and lavciider flowtfs. They have been widely hy- 
bridi^ed and many varied types are offered. Golden Rail* 
Leiiiort QucEn^ and Onmge mil are standard; Pale Moun a 
line oit dow'efj arid the miniatum diuold have a place in 
the garden for cuttings Sorne sell^^SoW+ 

C^oftsis, Ct>T€ifpm, H^16to }6^ fi to 12" 

^rtie cailiopsn in its several forms is an asset to any 
garden, [ts one handicap b its profuse blooming and 
abundance of 5 ced; unless tbc old fbwers are removed it wiU 
soon spend its energy and cease blooming. This b cspcdally 
mie during hot weather. 

Reds crimsnns br^>wns, rich ycllovt's, are tbe colors found 
in the many varieties of annual coreopsb. 

The dwarf forms are useful for borders and mass dfeox, 
whereas the taUer forms ate better for cutting » well » 
garden effects 

Golden wave (C. dnrrmnoTidi) has large yellow do wen 
with niobt^ny around center. H.—IS to 24*' 

Cfowirt CjiireDpsk (C. foroneu) pure yellow fiowers. 

H.-24' 

The several dwarf forms (Lncludling C- raJiata or QuiU 
Coreopsis} are dcUghrfiil. to 8* 

CA^^ol■T^m. iifffrii. H-—d lo 12’' PJ>,—8" 

An old favorite^ woniiy of greater rccogrurinn today. 
fhtrh umMhia^ with its rather nai heads of nowen^ eonres 
tn beautiful cnlnrs, but L JHjur,r, the rocker and hyacinth 
rioweml candytuft, with its long spikes of flowers, is tnort 
shfswy. They are all fragrant and profuse bluomiag. Sev¬ 
eral sowings should be made for conunuous bloom. 

CAPt«MAaino<LD. Z>ibnorpAiof^ej autaniijca. 

to I!" 

Often listed os African Daisy. Although rotnitig in coion 
from white to salmon, the orange ii mteresring. Eaecl^ 
lent for cutting and gaides effects. Several sowings shnuld 
be made. 

CAstua-unAN. ^ommurm. H.—4 to 8" PT>.—I to t 

This ts fhc most vigorous of alt anmuk^ ^ cem^ 

luauriant, even rank gro^’xh, which soon crowds out all 
other flowers, ti is used as a shmb. Caution h neci^ 
»ty in regard lo the seeds, since they contain a vety^ active 
poison. Dixpped in uiole-mtia they are on old-fa^aocd 
remedy for ridding the garden of ihese pests, 

CiiiNA-ASTEiL Ctf/Jlrfifp&rij cl'menm^ 

H.^12 to ja*^ P.D.^ to 12' 

At one rime the china aster was one of our most im- 
porrant annuaJ flowers. Today the weter yellows and the 
aner b^ghi ofnm tnakc ic diffi^lt and somerifnes imposnble 
TO grow' it successfully. 

The aster blight (wiltl is contmUed by growing the 
plants on new soil and selecting seed from diseue redsnm 
plants. The aster yeflaws may be concrolled by regular 
applications of Btirdcaua miirture to repel the leaf hopper 
whidi transfers the disrair from perennial weeds^ The 
rarnished-plant-bng and bHstcr-beette may be coniroUed by 
iptaying with one of the pymhrum extnet sprays^ All 
badly diseased plants^ should be burned. 


Asten will do best in good rich soil, where they may be 
given liberal ctkltivarion and plenry of space tn grow. In 
many cases a pordjl shade may be liencffcial. 

Great progress hu been fnade of late in producing wilt- 
resistant scnins, and while they ore not entirely Raed under 
sorne growing condiriona, the gardenei diould ni^t hedtate 
to tty' them. Among the lyp^ Early Giant, l^ight Blue, 
Peach Blossom and Rosalie are a great odvanccp with long 
stems and loose, shaggy- flowers. RoyoU American Beauty^ 
Bairs ty*pe and Hcan of France are ^ndard strains. Seeds 
should sowTi under glass, auJ regular dusting with ■ green 
combinarion sulphur, i\xscnate of lead and nicotine dust Is 
Suggested for the ansareur. 

CiziEtfESE FoMXT-Mr-Nur. CyTUfghimm artuhitt, 

PJl.-lJ- 

A glorified blue forget-me-ficre wliich dioold be in evecy 
garden. Keep the old flowers removed or produetion of 
seed will stop blooming. Even then the pknis may he cut 
birck and wdJ pnxlucc a crop of flowers in S^temberi 
Plants will self-seed although seeds ire a nuisance on die 
pJann, bdng of a stick-right ty-pc. 

CuoiCiA. CLtrkU e/egimr and C- pnlcMh. H .— 2' P 
An old-fashioneil annual which is worthy of the attention 
ft recdvei. TIic colors run from white through the pinia 
to deep rosftf in lingle and dnubk flowen. Ic ht free bloom¬ 
ing artd makes in CKcclIcnt cut flower. The «*d may be 
sown in the fall or spring. 

CocKKOAu. Criflria. 

.A revival of appredation lor this old-time favorite ex¬ 
tendi from its Use in the garden for effect and euttir^, to 
all Types of flower deeoradon. This coincides with ct>lor 
lelocnon and the produotkm of more reflued varicrics. The 
widest raoK of form md color is still found in the mimtres 
such as I'hompi^ma Sow wed in rows in the 

open ground, and weed out colors nor wonted w'hen seed¬ 
lings ore Small. The crcsced varieties come in dwarfs and 
wparatc colors of crimson and yellow^ Chinese wtM:»lflo>vcr 
in crimson, pink and yeUow. If the btter is atluwcd to 
sdf-sDw interesting forms and colors are created. This ty'pe 
ilfita sueccs^uUy^ 

CoujNsiA. H.-* to 8' PJ>.-d^ 

A native w^estern pUnt, preferring cool weather and ■ 
well-drained soil. It will generally require special care to 
last Through fiiLT hot^ dry summers but k h ctUmiing when 
Well grown. 

Go^efio^weil ^PlnewtPbds Conefinwer) Rudherki^ bicol&r. 

P.D.-12* 

Rcsenihling our wild Black^'ed Susan except that it ofTcn 
has mahcpgany in with the mange color; ir k surprising that 
k k not grown more ofterlH .A constant bloomer, an excellent 
cm flower, and ait interesting garden Mih|e<rt. 

CovnoowrjL Cem^ea cyjnmt. H.-ti to 24' P.D.—fi tn S' 
Thu flower is available in m variery of coIdji from white 
to lavender through to purple and blue and pinkj the pink 
and rile blue, however, usually are preferred. Easily grown, 
absolutely hflrdS% always self-sowing, it producci 'a wealth 
of flowers which are enjoyed by ourselvcf as well oa by 
the gold-flndics. Use named vancrics of the double irraini. 
Jubilee Gem is a blue liwMrf. If allowed to self-sow, nuU out 
inferior pUfits » soon as they bloom. Always faU-sciw a 
few for eo-riy bloom. 

Gcamox, Cormoj bipmjumf^ H.-4 to ff PX>.—2* 

Atany dissppotnrtnenis with cosmos are due to the ux 
of riw late blooming type rather than riic early types. Only 
the cariy blooming can be depended upon to give tuiy 
amounr of bloom before frart. b addition to the srandani 
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forrn the doubk or E^fested type ti worth gfowiog. 
Cwnos prefen plenty of roooi to grow, Ir may be pliuiii^ 
in among the shrubs or wen in htek of the lower oma. 
As a ctJt flower tc is ufieitCFlled. The early strains eome In 
single^ doubk-cncsted and rn^moch-flowcnrtg^ tSensacigd 
strainand disbudding is sugg^ted for still larger Aciwets. 
Otmgc varieties ore avalkbk^ Seed may be son^n in the 
faH for eajiier bloomings The new Orange Flare voritcii'i 
though smaUer growing stnel mnir dclkaie in appearoujoc, 
supplier atiracdvc Auwers of a ridi pleasing eolarp 

Cow SoATwoiT, 

Another short bloomct uxd for cunittg or geoeriJ 

border planiing. Sow at bten^ds for successiotL Ir is used 
tnainiy as a filkr. 

CHRVSATrniEMiiM. H,—2 ra 5* PXJ.—IB'' 

The Crown Daisy (Cbryjambm^ foronmenwj, and 
atinuaj Chrysandienmm (Cbryiamttrrmm crnnjum}, me 
surprisingly litiJe gitn^ when one considers iheif value, 
inreresring divided foliage, la^c daisy4ike flovii*er^ in yel¬ 
low or white, often with darker rings in rhe center, they 
nay be dither used for eot flowcis or for general garden 
clFcei. Given a good soil and plenty of room ih^- seldom 
fail TO give rcaulB, 

Cumxowejl SkrcmbfTgu rrvulara. FJ>.-6^ 

A compact plam covered with a mass of lavender tinted 
white flowers. Useful as rock plane or in the front of 
borders. Variety coerulea fhippomanie^) new, half-hardy, 
forms a dense mat of femdike foliage with mases of 
1avender4^1iie^ cUp-like fiowers borne profusely all summer, 
[t is a perfect bw border plant used alone or wirii dwarf 
pink Of white petunias; or pansies; is otniy conm>]Eed and 
of great beauty. As seed is sofnedme^ hard to scan; rt is 
wise to buy pbncs. Ei likes abundant water. 

Damuas. 

The small-Aowered varieties may be elased as annuals 
since they may be flowered in July from seed sown in the 
menhouse in winter. They come in mixtures such as 
Unwin's Dwarf Hybrids and Dobbic's Orchtd flowered 
Hybrids; and have added a wealth of color and chaitn to 
our planongs. Thar coi flower use a interesting and suc¬ 
cess a reported in wintering the tubers in pear moss. 

DnTtraA. DariEra. AfigeFs Trumpet. 

This is a large plant adapted co uruMiicted nfess; and 
grown for the ^^agTaoce and individual boaucy of its large 
double white flowers^ which can be used in decoration. 
AiboFca is the best variety'. Seed sliould be sown indoors. 

Evening I^mhos^. Omofbefa. H.—IZ to 36* PJ>.-18^ 

Resembling some of our common weeds, it b doubtful 
If this group will ever be yary popular. The plants are 
rather coarse,, but ihrir brilliaot flowxjra of yellow^ rose or 
white artracr some. Di^utt to transplant, they should be 
sown in place in the early springn They are of little value 
as cur flowers. 

EvcirnSTiAiu. fff/iprcnfflw. H.—12" PJ>.—6* 

A) chough this name is often applied to any ttpe of 
fluwer which may be dried, it is properly applied to 
Helipierum. %vhich is usually camlogucd under the name of 
A^r^Hnnun rffrewm and RJJ^d^thc Rather small, 

ddicate pEants, they ate teally grown more for ihcir dried 
Jdowers ikan for thdr garden effect- The best place for them 
is in rows in the vegetable garden, where chej" may be cur 
when in bud and hung up to dry. 

Many people consider ir besr to scrip the leaves off all 
forms of everiasriugs and strawflowers before diy^iog^ Oihen 


prefer to leave fh™ on for thdr dccorarive effect. See 
Straw flower. Winged cverioiditg, Thrifc, Honesty, Im- 
monelLe and Cuckscoinb. 


Fi:vEEFzw-OvM0HiLa. dfardcaria fNrrtbffnofde^ (irapfruu), 

K,-l to 3" 

A sturdy, dependable plane isearing a profusion of while 
flowers. Nor espc^lly bcaunful but always rdbble- It will 
uften live over in protected rituatiom- Thuc is also a 
dwarf form, with yellow or white flowers. 

Fiax. Un^jtft ctficinenm. 

H.-12" PTJ.-6' 

Although the commercial flax with Ies blue flowers, Ursufrt 
U sproctimes grown, far superior is L. 
fiortmt rocemeuffl, the scarlet flax, with its brilliant red 
flow'crSh Ie bfooiu^ day after day throughout the ^inruner. 
Several sowings may be tnade for late summer- 

FoauET-^Mn-Kur. Myemm, H.—6** Pi>-—6* 

The annual varieties are as fine as the pcrrarJal If nor 
allowed m seed, the plants will bloom all summer, f^al 
^adc will help during hot, dry weather. Grow in masses. 
Forgec-me-nnes will often scif-ww- 

Foub q'Cuxu. Mirabitif jakpa, 

Although most of os know the four o'clocls as annual 
hedge plants; they may be used in mher ways. Not mixing 
wdf with flow-en; due to dicir colois, ihty should be dtowti 
by rlicmulves or as a group in front of the shrubs. The 
pUnts self-^w or the heavy roots may be dug in the fall 
and stored in the edbr over winter. 


Gaillaadia. Grilfardia. H.—12 co 24' PJ5._|J' 

One of the old standbys necc^iMy to every garden. 
Easily grown, vigorous and free blooming, it a highlv 
i^rabie for cutting or garden effeer- G. awhly^tdon hii 

P jle marnon floweis-intencsring but noE as showy as G» 
with In globular heads of yellow, pink, and fed- 

Geua. Gr^iis. 

Q. with its dainty blue flowers is gCMid for le- 

lieving the ^hcavy^ affect of such plants as perunlas, ™1- 

^ H.-12' 

O. a nevreonw to most American gardens, 

gives sturdy accents of red, yellow and pink. 

H.-36* P.D.-12* 

Goktia. G&detia gr^ndiflarj. H.—12" PJD.—12' 

A robdvc of the cvenmg primrose; the commoner form* 
Gi gfvndiflsTs^ forms a dwarfi cotnpaict plant, liearing a ma^a- 
cpf ktge flowcfX Adiptnl m poor and sandy soiL An aU 
season blooirier^ Sow early if possilijF^ 

Goloencop, Hi^rmf7?ia7mia fumarMf^im. 

H.-l8to24' PJ>.-12' 
A rcladve of the pcippy^ sometimes called Bush-esch- 
scholoLa. It forms a moss of golden yellow blooma. The 
plants prefer full sun and w-ill wiriisomd drought, If 
flowers are cut in the bud they w'ill keep s^ry well 

GoMPtiaEKA- Gompbrfita: P D —12* 

Another of our everbstfnp of easy culture, with whire^ 
nKc, purple and salmon ffnwtjs; Ir h decorative as a 
garden plant. 

GvPSDiniiA, Gypropbila rfej^anr. H-—iZ* FX),—6* 

The annual babv'sbreath is Wul as a cut flower and 
temporary- effect. Ets short blooming period of three 

weeks uccesstates resowing every three wceks^ but it will 
bloom six weeks from sowing, b, Tnuralis is daimicr and 
blooms all summer- 
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H’ftf * vnar^ Aitbea TOM. H.^5 to 6 P.*D.—2 

Simikf TO rfw well-knowo p^rennkl form, thw mtdy 
Howcr blooms fbc ftrsr ytnf, duiing Utc ^umnwr. Gofn- 
bincd in ptcnnial sHtcf « will give us hollybocki aU 
summer lung. Variety Tudisn ^ring, ncw^ has srrri^oublc 
fringed JluwM m shades of pim and will bloom m cirly 
summer from seed sown indoor*, Ei livaU the choi^ doubles 
in SIM and beauty buc is not cxiiircly hardy, ScedUngs give a 
rariation in imts. fi likes sunshine and ample wmner. 

Honesty* Lurtan^ dttfmii. H,—2 lo 1' PU.—If" 

Although unintcrcstiiig as a garden lubjecc, it is ustlid 
for Lh seed pods whieb may have the wrtcr layer removed 


Uf 

after rhey are dried, leaving a thin traitsparefir dtrir for 
deenrative ok in wlnier bouquets. Seed, unless sown arly^ 
will not produee seed pods unriJ the second year. 

iMssoirrEmL JCiTJnfbrswHf ajnjurrm. 11,-1' pj;5,—12" 

A good gardoi plant and a snuftc of Howen for winter 
bouquets. Foliage silvcr^grayi flowers in dustcjs^, purple, 
lavender, pink and white. Sow seed in April. 

LMxrLOwt£i* Tracbyrncffe (DiitfciH) 14** P,D,—tl' 

An interatijie cur Bower, but usually difficult to grow. 
It is not pankuWly omanamtai as a garden planr but cactl- 
Icnt as a oir Bowxr, Diffiimk to ttansplanr. Sow in pots 
or where ir is to bloom, in early vpring. 



HARDY PHLOX 

The glory of the summer garden ts the display of hril- 
Uantly colored phlox which continues threaughout the sea- 
jart-i flow of pink, white, red purple, blue and vkdet. 
Within the last tew years, the tvp« have been gTeailv im¬ 
proved nor only as to color and size of bloom, but also as 
to hirdincss and lesSsiancc to disease. Neglect and the lack 
of Its siiTipilc requirensents are the moat fre- 
quent caiues of failure, m gardens full of 
dried-np magenta phlox wiU The rea¬ 

son for This apparent teverskin b that phlox ! 
reseeds caslv, and only a small per cent of the - 
sccdling 7 ( vAil come true, as is the eUM tjiih || 

seeds of most hybrids. For this region stedlinga 
fiMist be treated as weeds to keep them from A ^ 

stealing the ihqw and crowding out the old | 
plane, which docs noc revert but may db- 

^^^c have als«> learned that phlcut requinci J 


The following b a suggestive sdcctiDft oF vaiieries: light 
pink—Painted Lady, Special French and Columbia; Salmon, 
h Farrington^ Daily Sketch, George Sripp-, lATute- 
Mta. Jenkins, Vou Lassborg^ Marie Ijuusc; Red-Leo Scblac- 
Etter, Feuerfaiand; Blues and purplefi-Eriiel Pndiard, Cano- 
Pne Vandenberg^ Miti Lingard (white) and Border Queen 
(salmon) are early varieties. 


SVCCESSFUL ClCnME OF 

CARDEN PHLOX 


tw niftfliA il a |V 
uttr tiaami tflwf IrmiAw qrauai 
with £«riu(jxTnnhiiz. 
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L*«5pt.'i, Detpbimimi. H,^2^ to Ja' PJ5._JZ* 

One of the latist widely grtnwn Btumais. The Giam Im- 
f«n*J itraa, vwth wide color ™ige, compact growth and 
Jong for cutting ii siipplarting nil othen for gnrdcn 

and cut flower ush?. Seed irmy be jwwti oatdoor? in die fall 
under g^ or rmtside in citly spring, or all three* Infcr- 
ptani With china asters or other late annuals. 

Coreopift jtifJmtfiji, H.—1Z * P D —8' 

Coreoptit iwjrrmiH* H,—2' P.D,—12' 

Intemting variations, with yellow f1ow«5, eloscJv le- 
scmbling callinpsu. 

LoaEijA, Loi?f]ia etiitut. Pf p jy 

A low compact olanr w-ith brilliant blue flowers. Uii- 
Jortunatfllv it is often asodated only with straight line 
flower bed edging, whereas ft is ndlv diarming in mass 
piantingi. The trailing varieties are fine for porch hoses or 
hanging baskets. Sow seed early. 

LovE-iN-A-Misr, Nigfila dmiiaicena, H-—S to tl' PJ>.—g' 
A delightful hardy annual flower with finely cut leaves 
and W bijw and white flowers, it blooiw when very small. 
May fail or spring sown or even earlv sutmrer sown 
It IS often used to add gtace m the flower 'garden, 

Ltrpj.v*. Lupiatii Imettif L. hfrmfwr, L. bamtep, 

H.-24ioJd' PT)._J2» 
Interesting as border plants, exijuiHtc as cut flowers Sow 
m pcs or where they are to bloom. Partial shade wfll giye 
^tier t^lo. There are ^eral species, of different corois. 
Kcfn&ViiJ. of olp jTowtJfs will incnciasc blociiii. 

PtHIWIKE4x. P’KftiTfl TOfM, PJD.-JZ*" 

One of best annuals /or blooFfung under dl con- 
liiooni Ic fofins bmhy. compsor pknEs, Se «ed of uhjcb 
^ be so^ very esirly mdoors or the pkntt pmdtKcd 
trnm a florw. Ib daik shiny foUiigic U a fdS| for the star* 
flowers in light pkk. bimh. rose, white and whJte 
w^red eye, and adds brilliancy to any pJiorine. ft u the 
aiKfact<^ pbni in genual use. flue for ctittingp for grow¬ 
ing in die shade and in nrnny ij pcs of soil, and hai oo 
cnerniB. 

Mauoolos. Tugrtcj. 

Marirolds In their common fomis need no Introduction. 
For ^ plants use Africin Marigold P.D.—|fl"> 

which has lawe, heavy flowen and is rather stiff and formal! 

graceful are chc French .Marignlds {H.^l2 lo 18'* 

P. 0-7 if'K of compact, free-flowering habir. There are fine' 
of both gf^ps in bewildering array* in some of 
which hnle odor of fiowtr or foliage is apparent. Jn the 
tall p^l^thc peony.flowered strain of Supremes is standard* 
as a the Dwarf Harmony and its hybrids in fiic Fretidi type. 

For a dainty plant, use the Merican Maripoltk Ta/efer 
JigiLtra pwmk P.D.^I3"), with small. stLry% 

oranp flowers. Hardy, free blooming, easily gfownp there 
are tew o^er annuals so universally jadsfymg. 

MiGsoNEmre. Rts^d^ odontta. H.— 12 *" PJ!)_ 3 to 12 '“ 

Eycjyonc knows ard enjoys the ftugiance of this nld- 
fashioiMd flowi^. AltbcHigh blooming best during cool 
weather a^i May. sowings in partial ffiade will giv^i mid- 
mmincr bioooL DilBnilt to transplant, mA slioulif be sown 
in pots or where it is to bloom. Libcnl fcrtiliiatiiia will 
increase size of nowtrs. 

.MoNXEYPtowti. Mimaitu iutem, M. moiebaiur 

H.-II" PJi..-|2' 

""j“rcirs rsSitS 


they ftouid be set out after weather warms up, Sotnetimet 
used for porch boats or hanging baskets. 

,Vl£*Mrffc^;i.oaY, dwarf. fp«wra, H,— 12 " P,D.— 12 ' 

A vay low, compact, free-blooming plant, indined ro 
□7 a litdt. Prefers fuJl Do« tnm;pLmt ^ 
should be sown m early spring, where it k to bUm. 

Nmimtium, dwarf. Twpffeshmj, H.-lZ" PI>._]1- 

Nasrurtiunii may be sown where thev am ti> bloom as 

She^/w^l."r ™ n- saniedine* 

' controlled bv jpmvlng or 

color in both dwarf ami yming types, and are now miJ. 
vcTsaliy grown* 

Ni^Mesia. Nemeftj ttnmiosa, N. verrieolor. 

. ^ , H.-IZ- pjy,-_a' 

A wo^y plant, all too little known. The ‘^oey Jittle 

fusion/n^ Jime until frast. Sow seed in April. Tlic W 
flowered hybneb are most showy. “ 

NE.MapHiLA. Wmopk^^ H.—S to 12 " to g- 

ih^uic and fairly 

™ist toll. Profuse bloomeis throughout the summer May 

"" Beit 

to prol«^te. "*■ attention 

Nicohaka. hfieotwM, RD.-fl to 12 ' 

blooiiHM white flowered JVIrotwiu 
j^Hii a hy the commonest flowering tobacco, due pos- 
ly to iK abdi^ to sdf-sow* Even 

more decoradve ho^i^ 

N.^tvenni is a day blooming, whim flowered variety 
Jhe raconanas are dHirable for use among the MOer 

to givf a mom airy 

Oenctthda. Evening Primrase. Oettatbtra, 

O. rfwKffTiM-iam whim flowers. H.-3 to+' PJ>.^ia' 

O. r<a/M-pink fleers. pj _n' p n'_ir- 

O. dnowwioffldf-ycliow flowers. ’ ‘ 

- - ^ H-I2 ro 24- P.D.-12* 

Th.J^J ^7 co^ plants, demanding fdl ron. 

I!l L T oiit uselcH for cutting. Do 

^ ™i,. „ ,„d 

PI"'! Eaphorbii hacro- 
H.-24toJ6' PD_18' 

An inter^ng foliar plant; the maroins of leava and 
^rtma the rotim Imvs turn scarlct®^KKiallv in Sep¬ 
tember. It prefer hear and full sun but^Jl^'nd 
poor soil. Sow after danger of frost is past. 

PAn« Viola prUohr. jj 

^^ough every one knows the pansy, /^w grow it in 

^ J **"'*'' "" * coldframe sash. 

^ iTuy also be sm-n m Eiriy spring for summer blouniA 
Buy ooly ^e yer>- b«t ft«h seed, ete^ though 
pciMve; old pui^ seed is unsatisfacrory, Mmv of tlie besi 
coloK ^ slowest to gerroimte and develop. Partial shade 
and suffiaent moHroro will give best result rswda]|v 

plants each year rather dian to grow tlnir own. 

Ptanui, PtwLB. Ferilk irvt<ricent jMnX-inentif. 

H.-JB' PT >._12 
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u Mk tsicony petunw or wMi grmy folnge jutli m 
LJurty A-liOer. Xha ajinudi usn^ihr comus up ytiLr 

after yttf. “ —vr/ 

PtTurfiA. F^fuiiu bxMds, H^12 w 2§' PJ>.-S to 12' 
Another el oor old laMifnl friends. sdi[bf*cti»ry^ 

Seed ^ouM be sown early pidoon or in a coldfnme. 
imallcsi and lioww growuig seedlings are often ihc best 
oe^rs. The best secd^ aldioiigh costiiig oonsidcrahly more, 
wiU give ihe Gaest dowers. 

Sfmlb lingJr flowered fonro arc the turdien and toast 
rigorous, but laxgcr dowers air usuiUy preferred. Bordm, 
bauks^ rock waUs, porch boxes, and hangin:g baskets ate 
*omc of the possible pbces to use petuniaa. 

Tt has been called the mtiiHial nower on accouni of in 
great popuhrit}' and ttst Ir ranges through mimitiires, coin- 
pact dw^j, dwarf giants, bedding, bakooy^ giants, giant 
doubJa in plain, fringed or frilled typ& Even a suggaiive 
Ikt would tall frofn ila own weight. There ate manv varie- 
ries that are altnnst dupbeadons and others that art obsolete. 
The dwarft are an advance in comrol over the more vining 
types and some dunbles should lie grown for cutting at least. 

FhAcauA^ Fijorefia eampamihrii^ PJ>.—d m t* 

Another blue dower, giving a full Hasan of blooin. It 
prefers full funli^c and a UjAt solL Plindi when small to 
produce bushy plants. Uiefd for border cfFecla. 

Pkiox dnimmo^ndL 


H.^ lO 12' PJ>,-eto 12^ 
A condnuoiu bloomer^ pnududng a brlUiant mosaic of 
color when planted in mirtum. Bodi the dwarf and tall 
forms arc very fim for garden effeca and cut flowers. Sow 
in coldf rame, or in upen gtound in .April. 

If planted in full sun, and the seedpods resnovetL the an- 
imai phlox will seldom disappoint the gardener. 

Pima. DkmrfHit H.-& to 12' PI>,^ to B* 

^ pei^iaj sisten, the several forms of 

annual pinks rome in licgle and double form. Ccifistane 
bloomers, they desire rich soil and sunlight. Flanti wlU live 
over If mulched and give early bloom, but cannot alwiyi 
be depended upon the xcond yeaf. 

PoPTV. Fapaver, 

Gorgeous flowm in a varietv of colors and forms. The 
airlcy Poppy, F, rhoew (H.^24 to Id'; PJ5.-12^>, with 
long, slender, hajry' slimis and single or double howets, is 
mote daint}' and graceful than ihe Optum poppy. F» rowiMF- 
ferwK IB to 24"; PrD.-^^}, wi[h heavy Ical^' snfiim and 
larjpx flowers. Forms of this arc know'n as'the tulip, peanv, 
and caenadotf ftowered popple 
The very fine seed of p^pies shoold he sown where 
the plants art to bloom, either fail, spring, or summer. 
To keep Dp a supply of bldom do not aljpw seed pods to 
develop. ^ 

PtFppcs ate ttccllcnt cut flowers if cut jo the bud stage. 
Pt»TVLACA. ForTHljf J grAFid'T/Iorj. H.—d* FJ>.—d" 

Possessing an ability to grow in hot. dry. aLmost impcK- 
able pbces, we mtiH rtspoct diii brilliani flower, even if 
we haitaie m grow it m our borders. Try the double 
varieties in hot, dry ^pots where nochpig else wdl gmw. 

Paic^LEPofmr. T^exii^atix. PI>.—Ji" 

Interesring u a foll^c plant, with its spiny whiic-x-dned 
laves; ^ as a flowering plane h h a rigaroiK, hardy 
pl^C with yellow flowers, often self-sowing, ft b a good 
filler in any border. Difficult to transplant, it should be 
sown in its permaneitt bed. 

pK?acE£pi.vMfL Fofygtmutn immtali. H.-f to 6" PJ>.—2' 
Abo calli^ "kbs-mc-ovcT-the^rden-gate,” A tall, grace¬ 
ful plant wtrh penduIcKis terminal panidci of pink fliywen. 


May be asedi u a background for ocher flowen or as ipoei 
of color in the^ shrub border. Sown early oat of doors, it 
will bloom until fteeA^. 

Rw-v-HunH, LjcJbiur porin-oM. 

A dainty flower which imist have Hversl sowings made 
for suecessiofi of blwm. Ape to seed too freely % soinc 
gardens, 

SALncLOAsts, .Sa/pigibtrir jmuau. H.—2 to T PJ).- j2" 
Hi^y deconrive in the garden or at cut flower. Re- 
semblcs a jcflned petunia but with more dcdicslc efTecta, 
and more intiricate color patterns. Sow leed early, pte- 
fmbly indoors. Pinch tecdilngs bsek to produce budiy 
okno, [t wall g^w in the sun or in pamal shade and pre¬ 
fers a sandy soil. Charming flower arrangements may be 
made with the cut flowers. 

Salvu. Salw. H^2 to r P.D.-ia' 

Commonest of all b the icarlet lage^ Sakia rplendtns, al¬ 
though unfonurtatcly so often misused and overused in ooi 
yards and gardens, VlTien grown Jr should be used with 
other folj^ as a background and in reLirivclv small masso. 
Sow seed cariy mdoois or in eoldframe and plant out after 
last frost. ^ 

Mcaiyew uge, S* fxrfnac^j, also ustially lisied as i pereo^ 
nial, is a free blooming, attractive plant worthy of wider 
ttie. its blue flowers and gray stems make it usefiil as a cut 
flower or u garden subject, Oflcn felf- 40 Wrs profuicly mod 
never faib to give sarbfaction. 

Blue SahM parem, a brilliant bluc^ which will be 
welcotned m most g^dtits. Not as showy as Scarlet 

sage, it is far more suicable for garden usc^ 

Blue Bcdder and Royal Blue ate unprovemona oti the 
t™-all are lovely th^ded riirough the flower border. 
Sumoo Queen it' a delightful compatuon if n^icd wirh 
stninr. Indian Purple is a novelty, 

SutvrTAUA, pr&ctimivm. H.—d' PJ>.-S to J3' 

A y€ty utkfactor>' ground cover and edging plant, k 
H surprisng that it is not grown mote exten^e^. The 
golden yelfow flowen with dark ceoteii resemble imafl 
zmnias, and are borne tn prufudon unril frost. Sow aecdi in 
early spring. Tty a fw in the rock garden. 

SCAmoSA. ScjbwM jfroprffpiirte. H.—24* PU.—12* 

One of our best annual cut flowers. The wide range of 
colory^^ite, pink, rae, scarlet, yellow, blue, and maroon 
-may cither be gtowm as ang^tc colon or in mkturc. Sow 
seed indoors or our, pve suffident rocdn and ferttliOT and 
ihey mil bloom unta frem if not allowed to go to Kcd. 
Im^rial hybrids are o^ered in all colors and imperial 
GiMts Heavenly Blue and Bine Mooa aie a new JepWe 
with a bee-hive shape and broad-wavy petals cnrwding ottr 
the old pincushion center. 

Snafhucoh. Antttrbimm majm. H.—II to Ifl' RD.-B to 12' 
The vanet)' of colors, the diffcreoces in height of dwarf, 
medium, and tall, and the long icason of blocpm, make thcsi- 
charming flowers beloved by all. Use ekhtr u border 
plants, or in rows for cutring. 

The vc^ imall seed is best sown early but may be aawn 
outdemrs in May for later bloom. Snapdragon rust may be 
a sennus handicap in some sections. Destroy any srun- 
dragon plants wfuch ha%e lived over winter and allow rai 
old leaves or stems to remain. TTia sanitarv precaution 
tWAher with » sulphur duar. Mvill help to crieck the rust] 
Milcc this a nwdne prutcedve measure before, not after, 
auj* trouble stam. Rust mkitucc has beca dcvcto«d in 
tcTcnl stnius: English ticddisig, with Guinea Goli Et, 
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and Royai Rnst, a? well in the oiitstiiuiiitg GiinB, 
— Cuiiry Rirdt, LDvclinc^ Roialic suid SIusql 

Seh^tivk pLAKT, ptidt^a, H.—S id ^2^ 

An odd plant, grtvwn nor Tor ica bcaury bui for its sensi- 
ayc leavH which slowly fold together when disturbed. Sow 
leed indoors ind let our in hor^r place after all danger 
of fmsr ii past. 

S)4aw-cnt-Titf^MovN~rAiN. Euph&rbm n^afginjw. 

H.-r 

An oM-fashtnited fhrii'er which ha escaped and become a 
pest In SDiiiC gardens. The upper leaves, margined with 
white, make a showy effect. A few in the border give an 
micrestliig eSect. Afay easily be naturalized and will hold 

is OWD. 

SriwmjoweK. CUfmre ? to 4' PJ>*—12* 

A vigonH^ lather coitic plant* well adapted ro poor 
soil, and useful as an accent among the shrubs or a filJer in 
an odd comer of the y'ard. Flanrr have a peculiar odor— 
objectLonable near windows Of porchnL 
Flowers axe lavender^ pink^ or white. In a ^lull garden 
a few plants wilt suffice. Sow seed in early ^ring. You 
may find It will sdf-sow. 

Stdcxs. Mathioia memt. H.—12 to IS*' PJD.—12'^ 

Although stocks prefer a cook irtoist cliirutc widi a rich 
soil, they often do well in other gardens- 5ow soiric seed 
early and some laicr for continuous garden effect. 

Swks come in severaJ forms, dwarf and tall, and s 
vaiien^ of colors. Sonic strains seem to bloom better than 
ochen in our warm dry^ somnuers. 

The swe^-sccnlcd stocks, AS^tb^la ire a more 

graceful, Inss ^owy, but highly desirable form. 

SnawTLowjssL Htlichryntm braettatum. 

H.-r PD.-IZ-* 

This rtame is prcptrly applied oaly m the Hgiichrysttmf 
although often foosclv m ai^ J^ower which may be me- 
cc!^ul|y dried. The H^Hchrymm x$ the bxgK and most 
showy of the es'erlastings. St^ the plants early induon or 
in the coldframc if possblct and give fham pfeory of space 
tu grow, 

Rcinember to cut the flowers before they ate open— 
lioce small buds will open whcsi dried. Tie Id bunches and 
hang dp Until dry, 

SuMMu Cvn£3s, Kockia trifopbyUA, 

H.-24' PJ3.-ie to 24' 
Wrheiher we like it or not, the summer t^press demandi 
admirattoti for Its ability lu grow* under must trying con- 
ditions, produce its formal Lght green bushes^ turn brilllanr 
red in the fall and then self-sow most profodsely, Doce you 
grow h you will always have it, 

Sc.MMca Fir. Awtmeiid iacrorttm vtrrdii. 

H.-y PB.^ie to 24' 
An Intcic^ng foliage plant for background effects of 
temporary hedges. Lnves finely cut* nelicaie gteco. Ic 
will sometimes xlf-sow. 

SuwFuowEiL f/eliJiTfinu. H.—3 to 7* Pi>.—2 to I* 

The annuai sunflou'cts am an inCercadng group of plants 
|h4r^ a vuiet)- of flowers both in size^ farm, and color. 
The red Jioween furms seem to appeal to many gardeners* 
The larger forms arc rather coarse^ bui the lawcr-growing 
varieties with small floweis harmonise with zinnias and 
cosmos. Useful as a background for other annuab or as 
color acceriQ among shrub^ If started early indoon many 
will go to seed ana die before frost. The seed makes ca- 
ceUent bird food. 


Swau’-Rhta-Daist, Braehycrmc ihrridifolm. 

H.-d to 12^ PJ>.—6 to 

A dainty dwarf plant with blue, white, or mauve dalsy- 
likc flowers. Often used in rock gardens. It prefers full 
sun but unl^ liberally watered docs better in partial shade 
during hot w'cadher. 

Swmr .AjLvmfM. Aiysstim jnrritiTmm, P.D,-I2' 

Every^one knows and grows this swect-sccnied flower^ but 
all too many seem eo feci it nuisc be grown In straight rows 
along the edge of bedi. Et is really more elFecrive in masses 
in informal beds. 

HardVt h may be sawn VTry early and v^afl bloom in $le 
weeks f^m sowing. There are many varlerics, some slightly 
colored, some compact^ oihera trailing. Th^' all bloom 
early from sumincr until they freeze up in October. 

Sweatr Sultan. Cenrdiirea mosebsta. H.—2^ PJD.—12* 

Shouy flowers and decorative plants preferring non-acid 
soiL Flowers will last u'clJ if cut when in bud. Et will bloom 
from June till iwL 

There is also the Royal Sweet Sultan, CffnMNrej impmiiiif 
H.-2'; 11'; the flowers are sweet-scented, ksrtng well 

as cut floweiSs It b an enlarged form of the ^^cct ^tait, 
and preferred by many, 

SwciTT PtAs. iMbyrm ffdoratus^ H*—5 to t P.D.—1' 

The sweet pea u distinctly a cool seaem crop and to 
be grown well requires care and attention. Fmcrring a 
cool deep soil, the ground should be thcruughly prepared 
in the autumn by digging a trench rwo feci deep, Fbcc 
several layers of manure In the bottonl and fllE in with 
tbe best soil or compost aTallahU. Mound wdl to take 
care of settling. 

Sotting ft€3t Zf soil is well dnlnreh seed (especially of 
dark seeded varieties) may be sown In late November, but 
odierw^ during caiiy sprir^. The old rule of Good Friday 
IS not as far ofl as most of the old garden mythsi for rt 
insures early sowing. 

It is not necessary to sow the seed In a trench and fill 
Ir m, as some people aver, as sweet peas need little at- 
teniion, if the toll ha$ been properly prepared. 

Supp&rti: A support of or wire should be ready 

for the secdLngs u soon as tJi^ starr to dimb. It ia neater 
dun brush. 

Summer bloomuig will be dbcaintd In most secdona only 
by liberal weekly watering, together with a mulch of straw, 
Inves or peai moss. Monthly applications of a complete 
chemical fertilircr, 2 poundi lo 100 square feet of soih 
should be added. 

Keep all old flowers picked. To control the red spider 
which so ofrnt ruins the vinb, spray tlaily with a garden 
hose or dust with sulphur every two weeks. 

TASKLnow'u. Ermlm iC^caUa) fiarmrua. 

The tasKlflowcr, although dainty and far from showy, 
always armets attendoo. Its fcatheiy' mfts of orange or 
yellow give a diannJng and unique effect. Combined with 
agmnm or it is smnmng. Et may be used in the 

ruck garden, the border^ or as a cut fiower. 

Thuit. (Starice). Ummhim, 

Although always caialogucd as Stadee, this should be 
called Thrift; the scicndfic name is Lfmonmnr, insiead of 
Stadee. It Is considered by many as the chdeest of die 
everlasungs. UrnffTimm finsi4t4 with. Its open airy sprays of 
flowers, comes in white, pink, and lavender. L. birndad^i 
resembles L. rreiura except diai the flowers are vcllow. L. 
iwwrotpf produces gorgeous pink spikes. All af these 
fiowers are equaffy effecrive in the garden, as frahly cut 
fiowtn, or as dried wincer bouquets. 


THi r^tOWiR CARDEH 


11V 


Seed is ben sown eaxJy, iml if pof-^rown witi it 94 t 
blooming suiprisingJy soofi. Staking ifmy be nectary un- 
the plants are protected from the windr They prefer 
sandy soiL 

Tii>tttps, Laytf PJ)^12" 

Resembling GaiUi^d'idr^ these Flowers irc seldom seen 
flliliough relacively easy cd dbouHr Grow in full sun and 
pinch w^hea small to prodtice branching. They will amply 
reward tis for their care, 

ToacH UtT. Kmpbofia. (TrltoTruh 
Although wc all enjoy the perennial Torch Lily^ but few 
cry the annual fomi; it b not as show)^ bui ii w'orth uying^ 
Sow seed early indoors, even though they da nor bJocrtn 
tincil August. 

ToRxtctA. Tartma isttrnim. 

A low, compact plant producing a comtant mass of 
flowers until frosi. The faveiidcr flowers widi intricate 
markings of white and yeUow are iotenciiting In them¬ 
selves. Ir Is suitable for me in the border or as a pot plarit. 


Sow seed indoon or in coldfnune bt Mareh. Do not set 
plants out ondl weather is warm. 

TnccfitALLow, Lavaitrd crzwrrWf. H.—2 lo V 12^ 

Resembling a hoHyhack^ these rather coarse annuals are 
elective. i\lay be used for Mixent in the bordcri^ for color 
amung the ^mbs, or as a bold mass of color by themselves. 

Seed be$t sown where they arc to bloonv bur well thinned 
and spaced IB inches to 24 inches apart. Abuntknt molsmre 
and plcnt}' of nin are dieir preference, 

Veemesa* Veihcmu H.—fimir FX>.-13' 

We aH know and enjoy the common type of verbena 
with iti brilliant flowers, especially in the nrwer+ brgt^ 
flowered typo. These are hne for border effects or cumng. 

The new Giant and Mammoth Flawcrittg types include die 
Beauty of Oxford strain with vanaliom from pink to rose 
red and scaiiet' Royale, blue with yellow eyc’p Ellen Will- 
mott, piuk with white eye and many others with site and 
color ncoetoforc unknown- Seed must be sawn under glass, 
and sun and water will bring rich reward. 


HEMEROCALLIS—DAYLILY 

One of the hortkidttiiaJ triuinphs of recent 
years, has been the development of a class of 
henieiocallis hybrids frtnn the ’^lemon lilies" of 
our grandmorhers' g^ens. These were spedes 
■jkI included /krtn, with fragrant yellow lily-like 
flowers m May or Junc'^ i dear 

orange which bloomed at about die ame timej 
fedtw^ now the tawny lily of our toadsidB, and 
tbunhergi the late yellow daylily of July. 

From these have sprung a world of beaury 
and satisfaction. More than two hundred hy¬ 
brids are listed in yariAtioiis of apricor, yellow^ 
orange and btiffg with shadings of brown^ red 
■nd pink. BesiEies having durm of color, foh- 
^c and habir of growth, this n a plant withoitc 
i pest, possessed of the abUiiy to protect iuKif 
from cDCfliis aod na[uiring urde fussing over, 
no staking, and a minimum of care. 

There are few cultural direcdoni for the 
plant. Like any ocher perennial, it proHis by, 
and produces better results from, soil suppJJ^ 
with plenty of huimi$, Blnod meal » recom¬ 
mended for qukk results in growth and Bne 
color of flowers and foliage. The mnoiiia] of 
faded flowers adds to neatnoss. The daylily 
mpplici in own vrinter mukK, so Icnve the dead 
tops for protenaon. It grows very well io part 
ahadc and in such Jocarions ne^ Ie^ wmtcj 
than in full sun. Howeircr it should always have 
the full rcouincment of all perefinbls^ a good 
leaking each week. 

A Suggestive lot of variedes in the moderate 
price range follow^: 

Dr. Re^—omnge yellow, fragrant, early 

Fbva-l Icnwn ycllmv, fngnnt, srJy 

Bay Stan—deep ycUow, June 

The Gcni—apricot, juiw 

Mrs. A. H. Austin—Icfiioti and onn^ July 

O^hir—yellow and gold, JuJj' 

J. A.. Cnwford-apricof yellow, July 
Hyperion—«uMny yellow, July, August 
Mikado—orange, ted ^oteh, /idy, August 
Thunbcrgi-lemoti yeuow, July, Augwt 
Mjr. VV, H. Wyiiuii—lemon yellow, Augw 
Sunny West—yellow, August 
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1 ±» 

TUe mem wberu €rmind€t} iltt^rngH u itowy^ 
hu eECcHcflJc foliige ind fcm-like t^nl for % gmmd 

cQvtir* 

The Tuber reibcn^ (F, h coiner and mure com¬ 

pel, bat njpllv fine for fdliige effect. Its blender Flowers 
add TO Its deconwe viltie. 

VnoNiA Sthx- ^a/eenvTu miriiims. lo 

Sot IS showy »the conimoti mdcIl, but more debcafe ui 
appeanoce. Often used for rtpck girdciu as well » bordeK. 
Seed may be fill or spring sown. In fact, ir will often self- 
sow^ 

WrHGEE EvoiLAimKi^ alamm. PJ>.—S" 

A sadsfactniy cverbitiiig having white flowers with yellow 
cemecs. More interesting as a cut flowxr than as a ganleo 
subject. Pr^ers a sandy soil. 

WoonurF. Aipcruia ^ritTifate asurea. H.—12* POr^"* 

Although many know the perenniiJ sweet woodrulf, frw 
grow the oriental wotxlniff {Ajpmda vHentalii a±urrd>, A 
splendid aiiy' effect is abtained with its blue flowers^ which 
rend to rehesx the hcavimst of emeser flovi-cts. 

ZmpitiC (Youth and Old Age) Zirma. 

Ac least no nm^ need be ashamed to profess a likmg for 
ziruios. There ore a rmmber of forms and varieties: 

Z. mexiffom (H.'-12 to IB"^; a dwarl, small- 

fferwend type, with both single and double flowers. Its 
smaller size enables us to use it where other varieties might 
prove mo coane. 

Z* ptnwdj (H.—la^i PJ3.—II'>, widi iti contact growii% 
b more or tr^ a oiiniamre of die giant ouhts. It is more 
fuiobb for cut ffowej^s for small bowb and baskets. 

The ^t Ziimias (H.-l to 4'; PXt.-I'). Dahlia, Cali- 
fomia Giant, and Colossal Flowered types, are all glorious 
fomtL 

The number of types ate bewildering, and as with petunias^ 
it is impossible to bar varieties. In the hsgt flowenng ir is 
well Co trv a new cme each year; Fancy Tints and the Super 
Crown of Gold are not widely grown and art very inier- 
esringf In the lilliputs* the pastel mixture excels all others 
and ^un Gold is a treasure. .All ihe fantas)' type are good 
for cutting. Tiny litieark should be sown where h is to 
dower. C^pen ground si>wing is m be preferred and not too 


eariy. Seed ondcr gbaa often maka more foliage Than 
flowers; eommocial growers for bloom, sow reed in hUk 
about the firsc of Junci Buy only named lands except for 
mizttires of uore, and do not save seed for you will have 
reversioD and youx entire plandog may be ruined. Do noft 
buy cheap seed for it seldom is mie to name and will not' 
give saiisfaction. 

GRASSES 

The various grasses rend to give an airiness, a lighmesi and 
daintiness m the garden. They Tend to relieve the havinesi 
of the cOars« annuais, besides serving as exreilcnc marerial 
for winter bouquets. Sow' all grass seed as early as possible 
in March Of ApriL 

Ehomz Ghass. ffriiTTrof kn^^orwas. H.—2' PI>,—12"' 

Resembles quaking grass with its laige drooping panicles. 
CuK->u Geass. A^ostis ntbuhsa. H.—11* P.D.—IZ'* 

A fine hairlike grass giving a misty 
Fooktain Gkais^ PeTmiimaw. H.—3 to S'' PhD+—IS to 24'^ 

There are several species of fountain grass with i^oua 
cobred foliage and flowers, green and white, green and 
purple and bronze. 

Joe's Teaxs^ Coix hebryma. H*—2 to V PD.—IS* 

A coarse gm wiih krge pearly reeds ofteti strung for 
children's neckkeca. N« espedaily decotadve. 

Qua-ezhu Grass^ Briza Tmarma. 

Rawttatl Grass. Lazarus tymtut. H.—12 to IS*" Pi>. -t2* 
White downy tofts. Fine for drying. 

SouiuELTAiL Grass. Hordeum jubtmmir 

H.-2 TO r PD*-12 re IB* 

Short, feathery heads of bloom. 

Mo^ 3^. F&TMniols that Will Bloam the Ffrsl Year 
from S#«cf 


Achillea (Yarrow) 

Anthcfnis (CanKnnile) 

Arabii <Rock'-cces) 

ReMis 

Cerastiufu 

Coreopsa 


Gail lardia 
Linum (Flax> 

Lychnis (Champion) 
Myosods (Fofger-fsie-not} 
Pyxethnim 

Tredca rTuuic-ffower) 
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Roses 


hv€S vwt Jbrpw not Efauty's 

Ram^ru^e btth ipurntJ him— 

Feeiry petsjed brm ty 

■m * 4 

Rosts, aii Tosts, bloom for tht sOtftt delight^ 

^Rocxwmx, 

In 186? the firm of T. Guillot introduced the 
famous La France Rose. This was a cross of the 
Tea Rose, which had originated in China., and 
the Hybrid PerpetuaL Since that dme we have 
had all sorts of rules for raising roses. The pros¬ 
pective rose gardener hears so much about heavy 
soil, sunny positions and deep trenches that he 
is discouraged before he starts, Roses are really 
very simple of culture and no flower is more 
adapted to as many uses. If you will follow the 
following rules you can confidently look forward 
to success. 

1. Buy good bushes. 

2. Select a location where you have sun at 
least half of the day and then protect them from 
foraging roots of other plants, 

J. Plant them properly, 

4, Prune them early in the spring. 

?. Start weekly cultivation and dusting early 
in the spring. 

6. Protect them in the v.'inter. 

Most improved varieties of bush roses do not 
possess adequate vigor and are therefore grafted 
on to what is known as foster stock, which is 
usually a hardy briar. It is not advisable, there¬ 
fore, that the amateur attempt to propagate his 
owTi bedding roses from cuttings. A good 
northem-gTftwn rose from open ground will en¬ 
dure for years. WTie never you begin to doubt 
this, buy a cheap rose plant (of which all too 
many are ofl'ered) and put it among those bought 
at a fair price from a reliable nurserv’'; the dif¬ 
ference in health and production will convince 
you that this is true. 

The best site for a rose garden is conceded by 
most authorities to be an open space on a south¬ 
erly slope, riieltcred to the north and west by 


higher ground, walls or hedges. The beds should 
not be too close to the walls or hedge and should 
have some sunlight and plenty of air alt around 
them. Confined gardens arc productive of dis¬ 
ease. We cannot always select the site, and if 
you must place them close to a hedge or wall, 
use care to see that they have direct sunlight a 
little better than half the day. We must see, 
how'ever, that they are kept free from the roots 
of trees or other shrubber)'. If the site must be 
close to these other plants, cut down into the 
ground near the bed, the full length of a spade, 
several times each year, to see that the roots do 
not grow into the bed itself. Poplars and willows 
of all kinds are extremely dangerous to rose beds. 
Roses should not have to con>pete witli tree coots 
for food moisture. Do not make the beds too 
high or too wide. If the beds are more than 
four feet wide, it will be necessary to w'alk on 
them in pruning, picking the flowers, etc. and 
thus undo the effect of cultivation. 

A medium heavy soil, well supplied with 
humus and well drained, is all that is necessary. 
Everv' kind of soil capably handled will support 
roses. The secret is deep cultivatiun. The top 
four to six inches is not so important; but the 
next twelve inches of soil in the bed, should 
contain the plant food. Generous quantities of 
humus, wel]-dcc3ycd manure if you have it, and 
plenty of bone meat should he added. Do not 
force the plants too fast with chemical fertitiKer, 
and above all do not ferriliitc late in the season. 
Chemical fcrtiliTcr applied at this time will stimu¬ 
late new growth during warm days and the plant 
may not winter well. 

The best rime to plant is in October. This 
will allow the roots to obtain a good start and 
the plants will bloom sooner the followang year. 
No hesitation, however, should be felt in plant¬ 
ing in the spring, but do it as early as you art 
able CO dig in the ground. 

Take the tree from the package upon receipt 
from the grower. If it is in leaf, free it from 
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oil buds and most of the folkge^ Shorten the 
long shoots that offer resistance to the wind so 
it will not sway and disturb the roots while they 
are getting established* Cut off damaged or 
broken roots and cut the thick ones back sue 
inches from their starring point. Prescr\-e as 
much as possible the tiny fibrous roots, as these 
are the ones which feed the plants Hea^T roots 
may take up a little water, but the fibrous roots 
arc the important ones. If a root has a crack in 
itt cut it off clean as it will breed disease- If 
rhe bark is shriveled when the plants arc re- 
ceived^ burv chetn under six inches of moist sod 
for a few days. If there are signs of mildew^ 
dip in a solution of one ounce of Liver of Sul¬ 
phur (potassium sulphide) in one gallon of soft 
water. Spread the roots to the fullest cjctcnt 
laterally in an amply large hole, and do not plant 
too deeply. Combine your headwork with foot¬ 
work. Make the soil firm as the bole is filled. 
Use your liands and doubled fistSi As soon as 
there is sufficient earth around the roots to pre¬ 
vent damage, step on it and rock backward and 
forward to make the soil very firm. It is well 
to mound the soil 4 to 6 inches up around the 
plants CO prevent excessive evaporation after 
planting. In spring, lift off in two or three 
weeks and mulch with peat moss. 

It used to be the firm rule chat plants should 
be set two to two and one-half feet apart* but 
most gardeners get excellent results rvvelve to 
fifteen inches for Tea and Monthly Rtjses and 
have a bctter-hxiking bed- Hybrid Perpctuals 
and larger bushes of course need more room. 

A WE Unknown authoritj'^ states chat we should 
regard rose plants merely as machines for the 
production of blooms- For this reason priming 
IS veiy' esscntbl. Tltc puqiose of pruning is to 
produce strong roots and shoots. New shoots 
must come from the base to take the place of ex¬ 
hausted branches. Pruning opens the plant to 
the sun and air by taking away the dense middle 
growth. It cuts aww diseased and exhausted 
wood* prevents leggjncss and restricts the plant 
to the proper dimensions. The number of shoots 
must be limited, in order to encourage blooms. 
In general it is best to prune the u eakcr plant 
severely and to allow the stronger plant more 
freedom. During March to the middle of April 
prune just above a bud that points outward from 
the pLint so that the next branch will grow avray 
from the center, leaving the center open to the 
sun and the air. Leave from three to five buds 


on each stem. Cur in a slanting dircetion so that 
the moisture from the plant and the W'arcr will 
drain off the wound. 

If you ^vish perfecrion* dress cut ends with 
pine tar^ which can he obtained in cans at most 
drug stores. Remember, no new gro\vths—no 
blooms. 

ne of the most important steps in rhe summer 
of roses is disease protection and preven¬ 
tion. A home-made dust can be made of nine 
parts of dusting sulphur by bulk mixed with one 
part of Arsenate of Icadt to u'hich tobacco dust 
may be added for aphis. This fonnub, called 
Massey Dust, can be bought under trade tmn^s 
either plain or colored green to make ir less 
noticeable on foliage. An all-purpfisc spray is 
also available and high I v recommended by rose 
growers, it is both a fungicide and an insecticide 
effective against chewnng and sucking insects. 

Tl)c dust should be applied n^it only to the 
top of the leaves but to the underside as well A 
thorough dusting requires the use of a dust gun 
bur the cost of this article soon pays for itself. 
Dusting should be done once a week, as should 
culdvation. 

A light w^orking of the topsoil helps to make 
plane food available besides conserving the 
moisture. In westering soak the ground^ never 
sprinkle, a^nd to avoid black spot, water in the 
morning and do not wet the foliage If it can be 
avoided. Many rose growers prefer to mulch 
their plants about the first of July with peat 
moss or a domcsric humus. In this case k is good 
to mix with the mulch about IQ% of tobacco 
dust or stem-meal. Cultivation must be stopped 
in September, to diR'Ourage late growth, but the 
plants must be soaked with u^ater lace into 
October before hilling up for the winter. 

Hybrid Teas and Perpecuals need no coddling. 
Shelter from the cold winds and hill up the soi! 
to eight inches so as to cover the six lowest buds* 

If you wish to mutch wdth leaves, use only 
hardwcMjd leaves and surraund the bed with 
stakes closely set or wire netting to hold them 
in place* 

Most people do nor understand the reason for 
a mulch. Its chief purpose is to keep the plants 
from drying out, not to keep them w'aim. It 
protects them from the sun and wfind and sudden 
changes in temperature, but the air should cir¬ 
culate freely through it at all times. 'A bttle brush 
may be laid upon 5ie top but do not pack down 
the leaves — a damp mulch that freezes solid in 



losis 




winter is injurious. In the spring, remove the 
mulch piecemeal so that the plants will harden 
out gradually. 

Chmbing rosra arc discussed in Giaptcr IX, 
"Vines." 

We quote the following propagation methods 
and from Ohio Agriculrural Experiment Station 
Bulk[m52$; 


PROPAGATION 

Roses are propagated by seed, root sprouts, 
suckers, layers, hardwood and softwood cuttings, 
budding and grafting. The production of rose 
plants by seed, budding, and grafting is done 
extensively by commercial grow-ers, but the skill 
and equipment required for success preclude 
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this as a gcnetal practice by the home gardener. 

Root Sprouts ond Layert: Many species, such 
as Rosa blanda, R. Carolina^ R. Ijtoida, R. wfide, 
R. ragossif R. setigera, R. spimsisdfira^ and R. 
loichuTdamf arc propagated by root sprouts or 
layers. Sprouts may be separated and planted 
cither in the spring or fall, "nie process of layer¬ 
ing is simple and involves the notching of the 
stem on the underside, bending it to the ground. 


Softwood Cuttings: These cutdngs may be 
made in late June and July from wood of the 
current year’s growth. They should contain 
three buds, The leaves should be taken off the 
t^^'o lower ones and partially trimmed off the 
upper one. They should be inserted in sand in a 
hotbed and kept close and moist to hasten root¬ 
ing. Shade to reduce evaporation, moisture to 
prevent wilting, and bottom heat to hasten root- 
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and covering with ^il early in che summer. By 
ftU or chc foUowmg springs these buried secrions 
will have rooted and may be severed and rrans- 
plantcd. 

Hardwood Cuttings: Oimbrng roses, hardy 
species or landscape roses, and Hybrid Perpetuals 
are often propagated by hardwood cuttingSp 
These arc taken in the fall of the year from well 
ripened wood and cut in sections of d to inches 
in length. The best guide to the tiine of taking is 
the dropping of the foliage after the first frost. 
These cuttings should be tied in bundles* a label 
attached, and the bundles buried in sand in a 
cold cellar or our of doors deeply enough to 
avoid freezing. The recommendiicioii often made 
relative to placing of the bum up and dps down 
when burying is not essembl They may be 
buried horizontally with equally desirabte results. 

In the spring of the year these cuttings should 
be planted 4 to 6 inches apart and deep enough 
so ^3t only an inch of the cutting with a single 
bud shows above the ground. 


ing arc rhe essentials for success. After rooringt 
the cuttings should be potted and kept shaded 
and clcKc until proper rcH>t action has taken place. 

If a hotbed or cold frame is not available^ a 
box of sufficient size to hold 3 to 4 inches of 
sand and have an air space of 6 to 8 inches above 
the rooring medium, and one chat may he cov- 
cred with glass may provide conditions essential 
to produce rooting* 

ROSES OF TODAY 

In compiling these lists, the following points 
have been considered: beaury\ consktenc 
formance, simple cultural requiren^ents, and 
adaptabilit)' to various parts of the coiintr)% iTic 
sioty of the rose in America is not written. I'bc 
past few year^ h^ave shown remarlcable progress 
m new introductions^ some from foreign lands^ 
some of American origin* Among them are the 
staunch Irish McGrcdys; the Hor^'ath varieties 
bred on native stock. The exceptionally hardy 
Brownell originadons^ and the new race of dori- 
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bundaSt which combine the laxge-’flowcrcd beautj^ 
of Hybrid Teas with the free-hlooming cluster- 
flowered character of the polyanthas. There is 
a wealth of material from which to choo^. 

Trailing Roses 


Rosa wichuraiana ^ * * white 

Rose Mm Graf.^ ^ ^ ^ ^- pink 

Climbers 

American Pillar __*. ^ • . ^ * . *»* . ^ pint 

Blaze , . . __ _ ___ _ **-.scarlet 

Dr. W, Van Fleet __ ^ ,..,, ^, * . . - .flesh 

Gardenia . ., ^, h. * . ^. *,,, -.. ^, - * - * - , * * ^ * r yellow 
Jacone *^ k * * - - * ^ *coppcr yellow 

Mar>- Wallace , . * ^ * * ^ * * * * ^ ^ . * *.. *---- pink 

New Dawn * * » ..... flesh 

Polyanthos 

Cameo * . * ^ . .salmon 

Cecil Brunner ,.. . . .... pink 

Charillon Rose . ., ..^, .bright pink 

EUen Ponlscn ... ^ ^ . soft piftk 

Triomphe Oiieanais .., ^^. .crimson 

Floribundas 

Betty Prior, ,, single pink 

Carillon . ^. ........................ .coral flame 

Mrs. R. M. Firveh ... ^^« pink 

Pink Gniss an .Aachen*salftioii! 


Charming * - * . *. ^ ^,..». * ^^.. * * * deeper salmon 
White Gruss an Aachen .. ..white 


Rochester .«^ ^ ^^ ^ ^ ^ nmnge sahnon 

Smiles * * * ^ ^ ^^^«^ ^ ^«()righc salmon 
Sfiowlinnk^ ^ i ^ 4 »> .. *buff orange to white 

Twelve Hybrid Teas 

Condesa dc Sastago «...*** .copper pint—two tone 
Dame Edith Helen.p . pink 

Etoilc de HoJlande. ^ ^ . red 

Kaiscrin Augusta Viktoria *..*.*.**.»*, .^ .^ * . white 
McGrcdy^s Yellow * *» * ^ **,,......***.. * * yellow 

Mme. Jules Bouchc. .............. . .. white 

Mrs. P. S. DuPont .. . .. . yellow 

Mrs. Sam McGrcdy .. * .. ^. . copper-orange scarlet 
Pink Dawn ««^ ^^^^ * ^pink 

President Herbert Hoover. ^ * ^ ♦. * *. maroon-orange 

Radiance , .. cameo pink 

Red Radiance - -. .. .. red 

Hybrid Perpelools 


Frau Karl Dnischki___ __ __ white 

J. B. Clark............... J ^ . ..red 

Mrs. John l^ing. , clear pink 

Paul Ncyron, „ ^ p . - ^ , rose 

Shrub Roses 

Agnes (h\djrid rugosa)^ .yellow 

F* J. Grootendurst^ ^ ^ ^. *red 

Harrison's Yellow . ^ .*.**..*.*** .^ * * ^. *, * *ycllow' 

MabcUe Steams * ^^ ^ ^ ^.. pink-double 

Pink Grootendorst , ,, p. pink 

l^nk Profusion . .. p,....,... .pink 

Rosa hugonis . yellow 

Rosa rubifolia ... ^ . .pmk, red leaves 












































CHAPTER XI t 


Bulbs, Corms and Tubers 


Tfej titth hrffwn ifMj wrm fhep m ih^ g^asmd^ 
itt tbidr SMt brovm jaghHcf thiy jkpt twry laund, 
And TFiwftfr be raged jmd he TQrred ^erhetd^ 

Buf never ^ buit turned i>vew m bed. 

But vhen Spring eame tip^t^ehtg over the lea^ 

Her finger on Sip, jmt -ei tiBt at eoidd be, 

The Utile brovm hdbs et the very first tread 
AU split up tbet nis^^tei ^d jumped out of bed. 

Aunio« 

No type of garden flower gives so much for 
so little care and effort as the group of plants 
known, to the amateur, as bulbs. With them, it 
is easily possible to have a complete succession 


Among them we have the lily, made up of 
loose scales, each one of which may become a 
new plant, and the right-scaled variety which 
appear to be solid, such as the onion, hyacinth, 
t^p, etc. 

The corm, the best known example of which 
is the gladiolus, is solid flesh. It blooms for a 
single stetson and an entirely new corm grows 
about it to takes its place. In addition to this 
it forms cormcls or bulbicts around its base which 
arc also new growths. 

An eotamplc of the true tuber is the potato; 



TRUE aULBS * ■ - ■ 
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of bloom all the year around. Starting with 
the Snowdrops and similar small plants, which 
seem to come with the melting snow, we go 
down the list: daffodils, tulips, iris, gladiolus, 
lilies, tuberous begonias, cannas, etc,, until 
dahlias end the season in a burst of glory. The 
winter months also may be filled with bloom by 
anyone who has a dark closet and a sunny win¬ 
dow, It is no wonder that these plants arc find¬ 
ing more and more favor in all gardens. 

Some confusion results from the various classes 
which are called "bulbs.” A true bulb is really 
a bud containing in it the flowxr in miniature. 
It needs only warmth, moisture and the means 
of absorbing the moisture (roots), to gro'W and 
flower. The true bulb is composed of layers of 
overlapping scales and increases chiefly by di¬ 
vision. The scales divide from the parent plant 
and these form new bulbs, actually parts of the 
old plant. 


it has buds or "eyes” scattered over its surface 
from which new sprouts start, while the dahlia, 
which is really a tuberous root, sprouts only 
from its crown or the neck of the root. Each 
of these plants forms a new bulbous growth 
every year, but the thickened root of the tuber¬ 
ous begonia lasts from season to season. 

The three bulbous types are alike in one re¬ 
spect, They all need deep cultivation and thor¬ 
ough drainage. Cold stiff clay soil may rot them. 
Moisture may be held for them by a liberal sup¬ 
ply of peat; alt types like it. Where alkalinity is 
required a slight degree of acidity is easily over¬ 
come by the application of lime. 

Spring Flowering Bulbs: Because for many 
years the entire supply of this type of bulb was 
unported from Holland, they are sometimes 
called "Dutch Bulbs." This is now somewhat 
of a misnomer as they are produced extensively 
in some parts of our country. 


7i 
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The growing of narcissus bulbs on a large 
scale, wassHmulatcd by a quaranrJne on imported 
bulbs which was in effect for a number of years. 
The world war has induced further efforts to 
develop domestic cultures. Fortunately, the soi! 
and climate of Long Island and parrs of the 
Pacific northwest arc especially favorable and 
production in such places is increasing. 


until Novernber so that roots will have drnc 
to dcT'cIop before winter. Narcissus, crocus, 
bulbous iris, snowdrops, snowflakes and winter 
aconite should be planted in September—tulips, 
hyacinths, scillas may go in later. 

If you wish to plant in beds do so by excavat¬ 
ing the u'holc area to the proper planting depth 
and laying out the bulbs as you wish them to 
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They arc the easiest grown of ail bulb type 
plants, being free from disease and trouble. 
Someone has said: "All you do is plant them, 
cover them, and forget them until they remind 
you by blooming in the spring.*' No hoeing, 
no weeding, no pruning. 

Culttvarion of tubers and corms may contain 
some clement of chance, but only gross carc- 
Issness can cause failure in fall planted bulbs. 

Spring flowering bulbs bloom so early in the 
season that they do not have rime to develop a 
root structure if planted that same season. The 

? !uick top grou'th must have immediate response 
rom below or failure will result. We therefore 
plant the different varieties from late September 


grow. They may then be covered with soil and 
this uniform depth of planting will cause them 
to bloom at the same time in the spring. If it 
is desired to have clumps bloom at the same 
dme, planting with a trowel must be done care¬ 
fully, using a notched stick to get even depth. 

It (s he,st to Stan at the outer edge of the bed 
setting the bulbs in even rows which may be 
broken up as the center is approached. Avoid 
the beds of complicated shapes such as were 
popular 3 generation ago and stick to simple 
design. 

It is not necessary to plant in beds, however, 
as the flowers of all the spring bulbs appear well 
against the dark green foliage of the eveigteens 
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or in groups in the flower border, ilic rail 
Breeder tulips go well in the background; med¬ 
ium varieties, w'ith the tall narcissus in the middle, 
and dwarf narcissus, bluebells, etc., in the front. 

Planting in the border or among the ever¬ 
greens has an advantage over the beds in that 
the plants may be left to ripen rather than be 
lifted too soon. If planted deep enough they 
will not interfere with cultivation of other plants. 

Give particubr attention to planting with 
perennials which mature later. Make a plan be¬ 


fore purchasing bulbs to avoid having too many 
of one kind and too few of another. 

Many bulbs, such as daffodils and narcissus 
can be nanitulbxd in the shrubbery or trees, but 
care should be taken to sec that the foliage fully 
matures if you want the bloom repeated next 
year. 

As previously mentioned the bulb is a com¬ 
plete plant when you cover it with soil, there¬ 
fore it pays to plant only top quality, number 
one bulbs bought from reliable dealers, We 
should not, however, go to extremes in seeking 
the largest bulbs. Exhibition sixes are for indoor 
forcing, and they do not always give as satis¬ 
factory results in the garden as irm, fair sized, 
healthy stock of choice outdoor varieties. 

In the case of conns and tubers, the flower 
depends largely upon the cultivation given; with 
the bulb it depends upon what is in it when 
planted. It tvould seem that this being the case, 
we need pay little attention to soil. If we want 
one crop of blooms from our bulbs this would 


be all right but if they arc to bloom from year 
to year they must be given food and water. 

The soil must be reduced to good physical con¬ 
dition about two feet deep, the bottom foot be¬ 
ing matic to drain freely; in the case of water¬ 
bearing soil or damp locations, a three-inch layer 
of cinders must be placed in the very bottom. 
The bulbs will rot if not freely drained. 'i*he 
topsoil should be mixed with peat moss and 
lightly dusted w'ith lime (remember that no lime 
should ever be used for lilies). 

There arc more failures because of 
the use of fresh manure than from any 
other cause. It is an excellent material 
if properly roited and composted, but 
the touch of fresh manure means 
death to many bulbs. Mix it with ilte 
sod in spring, fork it over scA'cral 
times during the summer, and then 
sift it through a coarse screen in the 
fall. This is the ideal planting ma¬ 
terial. 

The idea is to make the top foot of 
soil a rich sandy loam, free of stagnant 
water but moisture-holding. Use one 
large handful of coarse raw bone 
meal, one of steamed bone and tw'O 
of wood ashes to each square yard of 
planting surface, Alix deeply and 
thoroughly with soil. The potash in 
wood ashes develops new Brm bulbs. 

Firm the soil beneath the bulbs, and press the 
bulbs firmly upon it. Air pockets underneath 
may allow the bulb to rot before its roots reach 
the moist soil. It is important to plant with a 
trosvcl when naturalizing under trees or in the 
grass, to be sure that the bulb (no matter how 
small) sits firmly on the soil. 

In naturalb,ing put a thin layer of sand around 
the bulb and dust the bottom well with bone 
meal. 

Much failure is due to too shallow planting. 
Rather too deep than too shallow, but best of 
all is the right depth. This varies with soil con¬ 
dition; in sandy soil plant deeper. The general 
rule is to cover the top of the bulb with soil, to 
three times its greatest diameter. Specific plant¬ 
ing directions for various bulbs will be given 
later. 

Plant all bulbs in each clump at the same 
depth regardless of size or they will bloom un- 
evenly. A thorough watering just after planting 
will start root gronth at once. 
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After the ground his frozen, cover the plants 
with four to six inches of leaves (hardwoMod, if 
possible) and surround them with sttikes to keep 
the wind from blowing them away. Wire net¬ 
ting is also good for this purpose. Kcmcmber 
not to muicb until the ground is frozen and field 
mice have gone into winter quarters. Hardwood 
leaves, wheat straw, cxcelaor are good materials, 


as little root disturbance as possible and heel them 
in somewhere in scmishadc. Never lift them if 
it is possible to wait. 

It is not natural for bulbs to remain out of 
the soil. When for some reason it becomes 
necessary to take them out, wc must try to imi¬ 
tate nature a$ much as possible. Keep them In 
boxes of dry sand, saw'dust or peat until needed, 
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and glass woo] and cranberry tops are worth a 
trial. 

In the spring examine the mulch to see that 
it is light and dry, but leave it in place until 
danger of late frost is over. This will keep the 
bulbs from premature grow'th and injury bjf late 
frost. Take the mutch off carefully to avoid in¬ 
jury to any young sprouts that may have started 
through it. 

After bulbs have bloomed the top growth 
must mature three to five weeks tn order for 
the bulbs to develop for the following season, 
ff it is necessar)" to lift them at once do it with 


If bulbs are lifted, do this as soon as the tops 
dry. Some bulbs begin to develop roots soon 
after wilting and if moved after developmcnr 
starts, the new roots may bo injured. 'When 
necessary to move them after root growth starts, 
lift them with a clump of carrh and, above all, 
do not let it or the roon dry out. 

Discard any soft small bulbs, repbdng them 
with good ones. It is almost impossible to dig 
them without injuring some and yearly replenish¬ 
ment should replace any doubtful ones. 

Hyacinths, tnlJps and other fall planted bulbs 
may be kept in wcll-vcnrilated trays or bags 
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(never air right). Moisture wilJ cause premamrc 
sprouting. When buying new ones, it is best to 
plant them as soon as received. 

Liquid nianurc (two weak dressings) just as 
the buds ate forming will increase flouxt size. 
The number of blooms is determined by yo'oi: 
bulbs. Nitrate of soda, or chemical plant food, 
as a substitute for liquid manure, may be given 
in weak solution—^^ne tablespoon to a gallon of 
water. Wet the ground well, and then wash into 
the soil by a good watering. TTiis is more suc¬ 
cessful on tulips than others. 

The varieties of sprir^ flowering types arc so 
well known and well described in good plant 
catalogs, that no descriptions will be given here. 

Cultural directions for the more popular bulbs 
follow. 


' Crocus: A good reliable bulb. Cover three 
inches deep^rwo to three inches apart for mass 
effect. Subject to fungus, use no manure, leaf 
mould or humus, discard all injured or diseased 
bulbs. Best in sandy or well-drained soil; avoid 
very damp siruarions. Use bone meal and leave 
for several years. Plant in sun or partial shade 
In September or as soon as: received. Naturalize 
in grass or shrubbery. Will disappear if top is 
mowed too soon. Excellent in rockery—renovate 
or renew every two years. Multiplies rapidly 
with care. 

Glory of the Snow; Plant in sun or light 
^ade. Cover three inches deep, three inches 
apart in September or October. Good for 
naturalizing in groups. Likes moist but not wet 
soil while growing. Leave undisturbed. Blooms 
with Scilla sibirica. 

Snowdrops: About the first to bEoom In early 
March. Plant in mass by dozens or hundreds 
Cover two to three inches and same apart. Like 
moist semishade. Will increase and last in sandy 
soils. In beds, mulch with manure in fall. Natur¬ 
alized, apply bone meal. Dislike being disturbed. 

Spring Snowflakes: WTiite, three to four 
inches high. Cover three inches in groups. Moist 
rich soil, in shaded comer or semtshaded rock 
garden. Blooms early. Summer Snowflake blooms 
April, May, or early June, same culture. 

Grape Hyocinths: Prefer rich, sandy or gritty 
soil, not particular. Cover tw'O or three inches — 
three inches apart. Will thrive if left undis¬ 
turbed and leaves arc allowed to fuUy ripen. 

Squills (Scillash Wood Ryacintl^. thrive in 
any good garden loam if an occasional top dress¬ 
ing of manure is applied in fail. No culture 


required. Cover two inches deep—three inches 
apart—in September or October. Makes dense 
mat of foliage, thrives for years, will stand some 
shade. 

Scilla srborico: Blue flower to combine with 
Snowdrops for early spring bloom. Naturalizing 
and in lower rock garden. Sandy soil, top dress 
manure. Raise from seedlings. VVill grow under 
evergreens. 

Scilla hisponlco! Spanish Squill, best of Scil- 
las. Blooms May and June, Goes wath some Dar¬ 
win tulips. Edging beds or in borders. Several 
colors. Cover three inches and four inches apart. 
Fine for naturalizing under trees. 

Scilla btfolla; Earliest Squill. Blue, three to 
SUE inches high. Rock garden or indoors. 

Winter Aconite: Buncrcup fanuly, not showy, 
but early, yellow, March or April, three to eight 
inches higfi. Cover two to three inches, in semi- 
shady location moist while growing. Plant as 
early as possible. Good among trees or shrub¬ 
bery. 

Stor of Bethlehem: Avoid it. It is not very 
showy and soon becomes a weed pest. 

Narcissus (Daffodil, Jonquil): All Narcisi 
are not Jonquils, but the name Daffodil is com¬ 
monly applied to all Narcissi with large crumpet 
flowers. 

In the open garden all varieties except the 
Polyanthus type are hardy, and reproduce tre¬ 
mendously. There are small varieties for the 
rock prden. 

ft IS desirable when purehasing to get both 
early and late varieties to prolong the bloom 
from early spring to the Iris season. Also in 
purchasing pay attenrion to the crown division. 
Bulbs which are double-nosed, are about to divide 
and may not bloom a^n unril the third season. 
A small number of these may be satisfactory. 

They are great feeders and fast growers, and 
soon crowd each other, exhausting the food. 
They must then be separated or they cease to 
bloom. Roots may go down fourteen to sixteen 
inches and double spading is necessary for any 
great success. L^nless the ground is naturally 
rich, trowel planring is not highly profitable. 
They arc the most intolerant of nianure of all 
the bulbs. Never use it unless composted, thor¬ 
oughly decayed, with soil as previously de¬ 
scribed. When planting apply a ntixeure of raw 
bone as before instructed, A yearly top dressing 
of bone one pound to each twenty square feet Is 
excellent. Work in carefully. A 4:12:4 chemical 
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fertilizer may be applied In April or May— 
three pounds to one hundred square feet. They 
delight in moist soil and drainage. Will stand 
^tne shade. 

Plant the new bulbs as early as possible. TThey 
are best left undLscurbed for several years, but 
when die clumps get to be twenty to thirty bulbs 
they should be dug and replanted. Reset six to 
ten inches apart according to size. Depth of 
planting depends upon size; cover about hvc or 
six inches. 

Keep the sun from drying the bulbs while out 
of the ground and get them back as soon as 
possible. They stan to make roots almost as 
soon as the foliage wilts and the best time to 
divide Is short. Blooming success the following 
season depends much upon transplanting as soon 
as the foliage withers. 

Water thoroughly as soon as planted. 

Tulips: Tulips, favorite Bowers for centuries, 
are the last planted of all fall bulbs. From 
October 15 until the ground freezc.s is the best 
rime; they are likely to start top growth if planted 
Kw earty. 

In formal bedding new bulbs must be used 
each year to maintain uniform height and sb.e 
of Bower. After blooming, lift and heel in a 
trench until foliage ripens, then dig, clean and 
store in dry place in Bats and replant in borders 
in the fall, in perennial borders, deep planring, 
10 to 12 inches in medium soil recartb breaking 
up into clumps of small bulbs, and prevents in¬ 
jury in Cttitivadon. When cutting Bowers for 
indoors, leave foliage untouched; otherwise, 
flower stalks can be cut oflP as soon as the petals 
hill, and a third of the leaf area reduced. When 
all foliage is limp and yellow, it can be cut to 
the ground. 

Avoid planting in open windswept places 
where the heavy blooms may be blown about. 

Tulips need especially good drainage, adequate 
moisture and a sunny location, although Parrot 
types will stand some shade. 

'Hie procession of bloom starts in .April with 
Single and Double Early (ten to eighteen inches 
high), then Cottage (si.vteen to thirty inches 
high). Parrot ftu’cnty-tivo to thirty-sLt inches 
high), and in hte May, Danvins (menty-four 
TO thirt>'-six inches high), Breeders (twxnty-four 
to thirty-two inches high), and Mendel, each 
class having a wide range of color. 

Hyacinth; These plants prefer very light 
sandy soils w'hich drain easily and arc more 


easily warmed in spring. They root deeply and 
the bed should be cultivated and fertilized two 
feet deep. Qay must be broken up with wood 
ashes or sand. Well-rotted cow manure Is per¬ 
mitted. Apply Imnc meal and other fcrtihzeis 
together with humus materials as previously di¬ 
rected, using more lime than for the other bulbs. 

Plant six inches apart and four to six inches 
deep (three times their greatest diameter) in a 
sunny location and protect them from strong 
winds which will blight their blooms and make 
them lopsided. 

Best rcsuk.s are obtained from early planting. 
September or early October produces good roots. 
Plant at a uniform depth to have them bloom at 
the same time. It is not necessary to buy the 
largest bulbs. Good two to two and a quarter 
inch bulbs are satLsfactorv. Place a little sand 
under and around them if planted in clay soil. 

For larger flowers use liquid manure upon 
them as buds begin to form, or 4i]2:4 fertilizer, 
three pounds to one hundred square feet. Wei 
down well or apply in solution. Remove flowers 
as they fade. 

It is best to lift them each year after foliage 
ripens and store them in a cool dry place until 
ready to plant again. Replace all soft or small 
bull^ 

SUMMER FLOWERING BULBS 

Anemone; St. Brigld and Japanese or Poppy* 
flowered are the hardiest. Plant in October or 
as early as possible in spring, three inches deep 
and eight to ten inches apart, placing the bulbs 
on edge, llicy need partial shade and plenty of 
water during the blooming season and dry 
weather. Will winter in well-drained soil or in 
the rock garden if well mulched. 

May be planted in earlv spring and lifted for 
the winter if mulching is nor sufficient. 

Autumn Crocus or Meadow Saffron (CbJchi- 
cum>: These plants arc not particularly adapted 
to garden use, but arc so interesting as to merit 
cultivation. Planted in early fall two inches deep, 
the leaves appear in the spring to die and 
follmi'ed in the fall by white to lavender flowers 
rising directly from the ground. Planted in late 
summer they will bloom in fall Ivcaves will 
follow in spring. Plant in gardens close to the 
house where flowers will be protected from the 
hot sun. In the house the plant Is a novelty. 
Placed in sun in midwinter it w'ilt bloom without 
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water or soil, having lavender flowers. Away 
from direct light its bloom is almost white. 

Cluster Amaryllis (Lycoris squamigera): An 
interesting plant sunilar in blooming to the 
Aucinnn Crocus. The bulbs planted in early fall 
arc perfectly hardy and should be set four inches 
deep and six to eight apart, in groups of three 
or more. 

Plant in perennial border or in very slight 
shade. The foliage dies down in early summer 
and is followed by fragrant rose-lilac flowers, 
two feet high, in August, rising directly from 
the ground. It will multiply and ntust be divided 
after three or four years. For other Amaryllis 
see “House Plants,” Chapter XXII. 

Calla: Yellow and white. These arc best 
known as indoor bulbs; for culture see Chapter 
XXll, However, they can be handled like other 
tender kinds and planted outdoors in spring, dug 
in fall and wintered in a cool, dry place. Use 
rich heavy soil in a sunny spot with ample drain¬ 
age. They bloom beautifully in August or Sep¬ 
tember just when the garden slumps. Sometimes 
handled as semiaquatics on margins of pools. 

Connas: These plants require the same cul¬ 
ture as Dahlias, thriving in any well drained soil, 
away from strong winds, where moisture is 
readily obtainable. 

They arc vigorous growers but sensitive to 
frost. Do not plant outdoors until the weather 
becomes warm, 

Easj' of culture they may be started indoors 
in pots or in the open in soil top dressed with 
well-rotted manure. Divide last year’s roots into 
fairly large sections ivith severa) buds on each, 
and plant two inches below the surface and one 
to three feet apart. Wide planting for specimen 
plants; close for mass eflect. 

Given good soil they will bloom by midsum¬ 
mer. Liquid manure at blooming time increases 
bloom size. Lift after frost hills the Cops and 
store in cool place in dry sand soil or pear moss 
to avoid shriveling. 

They come in a wide range of color. Get the 
newer and better varieties. Seeds do not come 
true to color. 

Dohlici: Strange to say, in spite of the great 
popubrin' of the Dahlia, the simple cultur^ re- 
qiurcmcnts arc many times misunderstood. Its 
chief needs are drainage and moisture rather than 
feItilit\^ The ideal soil is one-half sand and 
onc-haJf loam. A fair standard of fertilitv'’ is re¬ 
quired hut excessive richness h to be avoided. 


An excess of nitrogen will make the plant run 
to stem and leaves at the expense of flowers. 
Heavy soil should be prepared in the fall with 
a good application of m.inure and bone meaL 
Superphosphate and manure may be used in 
spring on tight or sandy soil. 

To plant, dig a geocrous-siicd hole, fourteen 
inches deep in heavy or clay soils; sixteen inches 
in sandy sod. Mow condition the soil as pre¬ 
viously instrucred and replace eight inches or 
more of it in the bottom, firming it well. Drive 
stakes before planting in order that no damage 
be done to new roots and that the young plant 
may have its support in early development. 

Plant the tuber flat as illustrated on page 133 
with sprout nearest to stake, first covering the 
crown two inches deep. As soon as hardy growth 
has risen above the soil fill in another and repeat 
imdl level Is reached. This method keeps the 
tuber deep in the ground where it is cool and 
moist during hot weather. 

.\ftcr the plant has reached one foot in growth 
use a good Z:10:6 fertilizer at the rate of two 
to three ounces to the plant. Stir into upper few 
inches only; it will wash in. Consult your seeds¬ 
man about the many excellent fertilizers offered 
and use as directed. 

The plants should be kept well and deeply cul¬ 
tivated until blooming commences. After that 
ordinary dilagc is sufficient. This treatment is 
better than any amount of water, as it produces 
normal rather than sappy growth. Mulch in 
August with two inches of humus, peat or well- 
rotted manure to cool the ground, and conserve 
the moisture. Remember that cartful culture 
produces not only good flosvers but algo good 
roots for next year. 

Dahlias arc commonly grown in masses by 
themselves rather than singly in garden beds of 
mixed flowers. There is no reason why they 
should not be grown as specimens in the border, 
except that they can be more easily handled in 
beds by chcmscK'cs or in rows in the vegetable 
garden. They respond best to open culture with 
abuntknt air and sunlight and they should not 
be subjected to high winds, which break the stiff 
canes and beat the heavy blossoms about. 


Large growing varieties need from four to 
five feet of space each way, stnaller varieties 
about three feet, varying according to size, down 
to two feet. The smaller varieties arc excellently 
suited to borders. Alt need four to five hours sun¬ 
shine and to he kept free from the foraging roots 
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of trees, shrubbery, or other pbrnts, which de¬ 
prive them of food and motsture. 

As soon as tops arc killed by frost in the fall 
and the roots dug front 'the ground, the tops 
should be cut off to eight inches above trie 
crown. After a few hours drying in the air, they 
arc stored tn a box of peat rk^ in a cool cellar 
protected from freezing. 


1M 

finest flower. The other flowers arc produced on 
side shoots from the axils of the leaves, which 
are paired. "Fhe illustration shows the eustomarp 
way of disbudding in order to obtain a fair 
number of flowers of fine quality with long 
stems. \^ery good flowers can be raised when 
the three pain of flower buds below each tenni- 
nal bud arc removed, but further disbudding will 
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In spring do not be in too big a hurry' to plant. 
Dahlias are very susceptible to injury from cold. 
Lift them from the box and divide as sboum in 
illustration. Handle with care to avoid bruising, 
which will produce decay. Our lllusmnion 
shows sprouting part of tub« which has no eyes 
as has the potato, tf the neck or crown is broken 
the tuber is worthless. 

The practice of disbudding varies somewhat. 
On the Dahlia shoot the top or terminal flower 
bud is the first to develop. If all the conditions 
of growth and weather arc perfect it makes the 


concentrate more strength in the terminal flower 
and give longer stems for cuning. 

Elephont's-Eor iCoJodium)! Plant late in May 
two to three inches deep. Give well spaded soil 
plenty of water and 4:12i4 fertilizer and it will 
grow six feet high with immense leaves. Too 
large for the average garden. Lift after frost. 

Glooiolusi The Gladiolus is dcscn'cdly popu¬ 
lar for its wide variety of color and uses, its 
case of culture and general adaptability. It will 
grow almost anywhere in the United States In 
any kind of soil that is well drained and sunny. 
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The preference of the plant seems to be for 
8 sandy Joam well pulverized, mellow and deeply 
cultivated. In clay soil sand should be added to 
make it drain well and in lighter soils an extra 
amount of decayed vegetable matter is neccssar)'. 
Cultivating the soil 18 inches deep cannot be 
too highly recomntended. If the soil is double 


menc. Use it generously (one-fifth humus to 
four-fifths soil in extreme conditions). Peat moss 
may W used, but keep it away from the conn. 

Contrary to popular belief, gladiolus need not 
be planted in beds by tliemselves or in rows in the 
vegetable garden. Try them in groups between 
the peonies or in the open spots of the perennial 
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spitted, well-decayed manure may be worked 
into the lower digging. Manure may be used if 
the bed is dug in the fall (good practice) and 
allowed to lie rough all winter, but it should not 
be used on beds about to be planted, Tlie idea 
is to get the manure as deep as possible so that 
the roots may go deep into the ground in search 
of moisture and cool temperature. iTic gladiolus 
cotm is planted four to six inches deep and its 
roots will go considerably farther to feed. Tlie 
black sedge humus sold conimcrcialJy is id<»al 
for USB if the bed is made at planting time. It has 
the mo^ure holding qualities so necessary dur¬ 
ing hot dry weather and is a long-time invest- 


border. TJiey will give color, when many of the 
early plants have stopped blooming. A little 
thought aJong this line w'ill open interesting pos¬ 
sibilities of experimenr, 

Planting may be commenced in the spring as 
soon as the ground has w'aimed up. After ex¬ 
perimenting TO ascertain the best time, it is well 
to make a series of succession plantings ten days 
apart to give a long season of bloom. " 

The approved distance for planting is six 
inches apan, but the early conns may be planted 
twelve inches and then by successiVc plantings 
each tu'o weeks brought to the proper distance. 
Varieties must also be taken into account in the 
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spacing. Those of the primvilmus type for in¬ 
stance, may be close while larger types need 
more space. 

Many of the best groweis mark their bulbs 
with the number of days in which they will 
bloom. By selecting different blooming dates it 
is po^ble to have a succession of bloom with 
only monthly planting. Late June is the last 
that planting can be done for bloom before fic3st. 

Good bulbs pay. Large old bulbs (usually flat 
and slightly hollowed on the bottom) arc not as 
good as smaller high-crowned young bulbs. No. 
2 sire gives a good flower spike as it gives more 
support to the plant, Soak soil six inches deep 
when needed. 

If the corms purchased are healthy and the 
site of planting is changed often, little disease 
will affect them. Disease is best checked by fumi¬ 
gating the corms before planting. Some prefer to 
place their corms in airtight bags with about 
two tablespoons of naphthaline 6akes to iOO 
bulbs for three weeks. Another method is to 
immerse them peeled in a solution of bichloride 
of mercury (1 oz. to } gallons of water) for two 
hours at 70* temperature. Plant while wet. Keep 
the bichloride from all metal, including rings, 
wrist watches, etc. If there is danger of infesta¬ 
tion by thrips, use a spray of one heaping table¬ 
spoon of Paris Green in three gallons of water 
and two pounds of brown sugar. Spray as early 
as plants come up and repeat every fortnight until 
flowering time. 

For wire worms, sprinkle planting soil with a 
weak solution of permanganate of potash. Burn 
any rotted corms to prevent spread of disease. 

First cultivations may be fairly deep (3 inches), 
but as plants advance it should be done with a 
rake. Merely keep the topsoil loosened to pre¬ 
vent weeds staning and to form a dust mulch. 
If done often the rake is sufficient and will save 
the labor of breaking up the ground after it has 
packed. 

Staking should be done only when necessary 
to keep plants from drooping or w'orklng loose 
at the roots. If you stake, first tie the cord or 
raffia to a small bamboo plant stake, then around 
the plant. 

Cutting the spike as soon as the first flower 
opens allfiws the plant strength to go into the 
corm. Planting of favored corms as early in the 
season as possible, allows more time for the for¬ 
mation of new btilbs and bulblets (properly 
called cormeb). 


m 

Fine flowers come from fertilizing. Dress the 
plant with equal parts of fine steamed bone and 
dried blood, (about one level teaspoon to each 
plant) when they arc six to eight inches high and 
give liquid manure just as plants are ready to 
bloom. 

Liquid manure is made by suspending a sack 
containing a bushel or more of cow manure in 
an ash can. Tie a cord to the sack and to a 
handle of the can. The lid can then be applied 
to prevent unpleasant odors. Dilute the liquid 
until it resembles weak tea and apply with water¬ 
ing can nozzle removed, first thoroughly wet¬ 
ting the ground. 

Chemical fertilizer can be used to stimulate 
exhibition quality flowers. Plant tablets are a 
good way to make the chemical applications. 

The best time to lift the corms is when the 
tips of the leaves begin to turn brown. Cormcls 
adhere to them better; the bulbs, too, are then 
folly matured. 

Store them in hunches for about eight weeks 
in open slatted trays in a cool cellar. Never re¬ 
move Stalks as long as any green shows—meaning 
that growth is still present. If they must be 
stored in a furnace-heated cellar, they may be 
placed in dry sand or dry peat moss. Avoid 
dampness. 

Gormels or bulbets may be planted in shallow 
trenches in mellow soil either in the open or in 
cigar boxes or trays inside in early spring. They 
will grow into flowering bulbs in aliout two sea¬ 
sons. Store for the winter in slightly (very 
slightly) moistened pear moss. 

Summer Hyoclnthi Slender stalks 1 to 4 feet 
high, ^ood for back of perennial border. White, 
drooping, hell shaped flowers come in midsum¬ 
mer. Plant in early spring 6 inches deep and six 
inches apart in clumps of several bulbs. Best 
to lift in the fall and store until spring, For 
best results buy new bulbs each year. 

Iris (Beorded); Of the several kinds of Iris, 
all of which are worth cultivating, tall bearded 
(so called German) varieties lead all the rest in 
well dcsen’cd popularity. For ease of culture, 
ability to stand neglect and for range of color 
and variety they are unsurpassed. 

They need little attention but being strong 
grow'ers they must be divided everj' two to five 
vears (according to variety) if you wish good 
results as to bloom and health. Left longer than 
this they so fill the bed that they choke them¬ 
selves. The time to divide is soon after they have 
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finished blooming in order that they may be¬ 
come established for results nc 3 Ct spring. 

The question of how to transplant without 
weakening the bloom of die whole border the 
following yeati puzzled the writer until he hit 
upon the scheme of transplanting a part each 
year. This sallows for a succession of strong 
plants to bear sturdy bloom. 

Another bugbear which he overcame in trans- 
planting was the fact that most instructions for 
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year for appearance but it cannot help but affect 
the energy of the plants ’which is accumulating 
for the following season. 

Tie planting of the rhizomes is quite simple. 
They do not need rich soil but drainage is neces¬ 
sary for complete health and success^ They orig¬ 
inally grew as hillside plants and thrive best in 
slightly raised beds or upon banks. Do not con¬ 
fuse them with flags which grow In the water or 
the Japanese Iris which like dampness. They will 
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<iivision show a separarion at the places marked 
“A” in our UliiscraTion. If a large number of 
new plants are desired, this is good practice but 
blooms the following season will be lessened. 
Divisioii at points marked “B” are advised to give 
stronger, quicker acting pbnts and some prac^ 
deal gardeners prefer to leave three to five plants 
in a clump. The old roots marked “C” are of 
small value and should not be included in the 
new planting. If you wish to plant them in a bed 
for propagation, they may make fair plants in 
several seasons. 

After transplandng, the leaves should be cut 
back to relieve the strain of the weakened root 
stmctiue but this is the only case in w hich leaf 
trimming is justified. Alany gardeners do it each 


give reasonable results in semishade, but full sun 
is best. 

They will grow well in clay soil if sand is added 
for drainage. It has been said that any soil 
which will grow com wilj grow Iris. As they 
are very' shallow rooted it is a waste to add fer- 
tiliMr to any greater depth than five inches. In 
clay the Sod below this depth should be about 
one-third sand thoroughly mined, but no plant 
food need be added. 

In making the original bed, work in deeply 
some well-roctcd manure and lime; the former 
must be so well rotted as to have lost all its former 
appeamnee. If peat humus or leaf mould is used 
for this puiy>ose, give it a generous dressing of 
hydrated lime or ground iiniestone. Lime in 
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small quantities sometimes proves very beneficia] 
to these plants. 

Having prepared the soil, pulverize it and you 
arc ready to plane. Sweep off an inch or so of 
topsoil, press the rhizome down so that the roots 
are spread and then s\vecp back the removed 
soil Do not plant too close—give them room to 


likely to be from lack of drainage. If the plants 
arc in a low spot, transplant them, cut avi'ay the 
diseased parts and dust well with sulphur or wash 
with a formalin solution (49&). 

The Iris borer is a night flying moth which 
lays its eggs In the leaves. These hatch after 
flowering time and the larva cats its way down 
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spread. Feeding roots do not mean much as they 
grow rapidly and will be replaced quickly if 
accidentally removed. No chemical fertilizer is 
to be recommended, but a dressing of three gen¬ 
erous handfuls of wood ashes and one of bone 
meal to each square yard is recommended yearly. 
Work in lightly to three or four inches. Never 
mulch with manure or other materials as this b 
conducive to rot. 

Bearded Iris have few enemies, the only promi- 
nenc ones being root rot and the Irb borer. Root 
rot is indicated by an unpleasant r>dur and the 
roots become soft and watery. This has been 
ascribed to lack of lime in the soil but is more 


through the leaf and when full grown enters the 
rhizome (root) near the flow'cring stem often 
destroying the btcraJ bud, which produces the 
bloom for the following year. 

If you find a slimy trail of leaves eaten, remove 
them', mash the intruder and destroy the chewed 
leaves. The borer usually leaves behind a little 
patch of plant ntaterial resembling sawdust 
where it enters the root. If the borer has entered 
the rhizome destroy it with a sharp knife and 
you may save the roots. If not destroyed it will 
cat through the root and enter the soil for pupa¬ 
tion and damage the succeeding year. Examine 
new purchases carefully for both rot and borer. 
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fn a bad infcstacJcjn, a reasonable measufe of 
control can be sectircd by digging alJ Iris in Au¬ 
gust or early September when tlie pupae are in the 
top soil around the base or in the center of the 
clumps. They arc soft, pinkish brown bodies 1 to 
1 54 inches long, and the inotiis emerge in Oc¬ 
tober to Jay their eggs on the basal leaves for 
April hatching. Their Bight range is great enough 
to infest nearby plantings as well as their own. 

In digging the Iris, the soil should be c?iamlned 
with great care for the pupae, and prepared 
thoroughly} the best rhizomes divided and re¬ 
planted, and a careful check made throughout 
the following season. 

In spring the eggs arc )u5t below the dead 
leaves and may be e^y destroyed by fire. Raise 
leaves with a rake and allow the sun to dry them 
thoroughly. When dry sprinkle lightly (as a 
laundress dampens for ironing) with gasoline. 
Have someone presenc to help to prevent spread 
of fire and then burn the leaves. Tliis is best 
done on a ivindy day, when the leaves may be 
fanned into a (]Utck hoc blaze. Do not allow a 
prolonged fire to in|ure the roots, 

Careful burning is good practice upon any 
type of Iris planting. 

Iris, Fibrous-rooted: The Siberian, Japanese, 
and similar kinds do not properly belong in a 
chapter on bulbs. They are fibrous rooted and 
care must be taken to see that these roots arc 
spread when planting, like those of any perennial. 
They arc lime hateis. The Siberian is the most 
hardy. 

In reborn of heavi' clay soil they have the 
name of being tcmperamcnral. This need not be 
the ca.% if given loose soil (Japanese especially), 
in which they delight. .Vli.\ sand with the clay 
and put in a large amount of rotted manure, 
peat, leaf mould, etc, until there is always a 
supply of moisture held for them, The ground 
should be very damp but not stvampy. They are 
not water planes, and although they grow in 
vvet sunny places, they are more likely to winter 
kill in damp spots. 

^cy bloom in June and July abundantly but 
daintily. Some varieties of Siberian grow two to 
five feet higli. The foliage is eacccllent and this 
tj’pe is much used on slightly raised banks about 
pools. Set them (always in the sun) among the 
^rcnnials in especially prepared soil; keep free 
from weeds. Cultivate well, using a little bone 
meal from time ro time and take care to avoid 
damage to the roots. 


The common v^eties are shades of blue but 
an attempt to describe the shades of the hybrids 
(red, yellow, lavendcre, purples, orchids) would 
be fufile. 

The Siberian are the easiest of culture, the 
Japanese more exacting. 

Plant late in August or September, in extra 
well-drained soil, placing crowns two inches be¬ 
low the soil, two inches apart for mass effect. 
Light shade seems to help. Aiulch ivith leaf 
monJd, peat or well-decayed manure. The first 
year’s plantings of all beardless Iris should have 
a protective mulch during the winter. 

Propagate from seed or by division. Seedlings 
will Vary somewhat. The finest blooms come 
from extra feeding (liquid manure) at buddinir 
time. ® 

Woter Iris: This type is also fibrous rooted 
and consists for the main part of two sections; 
Iris versicolor, the common blue flag of the 
American pmiries and Iris pscudacorus, the Eu¬ 
ropean yellow flag. Both are true water plants 
growing best in boggy situations where the 
water does not stand over their crowns. 

fhe yellow flag will grow freely in both sun 
and shade in fairly dry moist locations, and is 
excellent for wild plantings. It comes in several 
varieties of color. If growm in gardens, remove 
the seeds as they become weedlike after a few 
years. The blue variety is not so rampant grow¬ 
ing and is useful mostly for edges of ponds and 
bog situations. 

Bulbous Iris: This type is not so common in 
most American gardens but some varieties have 
for yearn been popular florists’ flowers for forc¬ 
ing. It is strictly a garden flower, not suitable for 
landscape purposes. If raised, put it in the peren¬ 
nial border where the foliage may ripen without 
being an evesore. 

They are large plants, mostly of long and late 
bloom and are quite tender. Once established 
they arc free and easy bloomers, needing sun 
for best development. 

They like a gntty, deeply dug soil in a warm 
sunny pbcc. In warmer climates they are 
planted from August to October, 8 to 10 inches 
apart, twice as deep as the height of the bulb 
and divided every three years, 

In Colder climate, they often succeed if given 
heavy w'inter protection or they may be dug 
each year to be replanted in the spring. If lifte<£ 
transplant to a new' location and reject all dis- 
eased or injured bulbs. 
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Tlic Dutch [ris arc must tender and usuaHy 
least desirable. Spanish and English arc more 
generally used. Spanish will grow in compara¬ 
tively dry soil, but English rc<iuirc more moist¬ 
ure. The foliage takes an autumnal spurt and 
shoold be protected against injury by frost be¬ 
fore ripening, also against heavy summer rains. 
Fcrtili'ee heavily with rotted manure and apply 
in liquid form as well. They do not multiply well 
and the supply should be augmented by new 
purchases each year. 


1M 

give the best results for the first season but will 
^ve better results when permanendy estab¬ 
lished. 

Some of the reasons for lack of success arei 
1. Planting too shallow; all lilies except the Ma¬ 
donna Lily and other base-rooting kinds need 
deep planting. 2. Lack of pro[wr drainage; this is 
one thing aU authorities agree upon. 3. Lack of 
food or the use of manure; it is better for the 
amateur to avoid manure in lily culture. 4. Plant¬ 
ing certain varieties in lime or alkaline soiL 
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Liliess The bcaury of garden lilies and the 
ease with which some kinds can be raised from 
seed, should make them one of our most prixed 
plants even though it is not always easy to keep 
a pljindng free of bulb diseases. Yet, sometimes, 
properly planted, many a twenty-five cenr bulb 
will bloom for five years without further atten¬ 
tion, and not one bloom a year, but a dozen or 
more after full development has taken place. 

The name lily, as applied to some of our gar¬ 
den plants, is very confusing. LiJy-of-thc-Valley, 
African-Lily, DayJily, Arum Laly, WaTcrIilics, 
etc., arc misnamed and arc so called not because 
they belong to the lily family but because their 
flowers bear a resemblance to the true lilies. 

Not all lilies arc adaptable to garden use but a 
proper selecdon will give fragrant bloom from 
June to September. .As a rule, a moderate sized 
bulb is be« for outdoor planting. It may not 


S. Failure to provide moisture in hot dry summer 
days. 6. Too frequent transplanting; they should 
be transplanted only about every three to five 
years according to variet}'. 

The lily family is divided into two main 
groups, stem-rooting and base-rooting, each de¬ 
manding a difl^crent planting depth. A planting 
of eight to twelve inches (to base of bulb) is 
needed for stem-rooting varieties and four to six 
inches for bottom-rooting types. 

Most of them should be planted three times 
as deep as the height of the bulb. That is, if a 
bulb is two inches high, its top should be four 
inchw below the top of the soil. .A slightly deeper 
planting for stem-roodng sorts w permissible, 

The most popular stem-rooting lilies arc: Au- 
racum, regale, philadelphicum, spedosum, tongi- 
florum, Iwtcmanniae, brownii, croceum. dauri- 
cum, clegafts, hansoni, henryi, japonicum, rubcl- 
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Jum, sargcnme, tentufoliuni, rigrinunv umbcl- 
brurn, ^nd AvalbccL 

Base-rooting species are: Candidxim, super- 
bum, canadensc, chalcedonicun^ gigunteunif rmr- 
tagon, monadelphiuii, and ccstaceum. 

Use care in planting* Remember, that if prop¬ 
erly planted, they give results for years with no 
further attention* The following are general 
rules: Firsts select a proper site. As these plants 
are rarely pbntcd in beds by themselves, it is 
necessary' to dig holes separately for each groups 
These groups should consist of three to six bulbs. 
All but the Madonna Lily may be planted among 
perennials between peonies, shrubbery* ever¬ 
greens, etc. They thrive in partial shade es¬ 
pecially about their roots. A ground cover of 
Ferns, Ivy, Petunias, Scdunis, low-growing Ver¬ 
onica, etc,, works very' well. 

SurfacC'-rooted trees and shrubbery'* such as 
Elms and Maples, etc., arc not good for them 
and heavy feeding, deep-roored perennials should 
be kept at a distance. They' will grow in full sun 
but most of them do well shaded for a part of 
the day—do not plant in complete shade. 

In case of strong prevailing \i4nds, use a fence, 
building or planting of shrubs to act as a wind“ 
break. Iveep the lilies five to sbe feet away. Place 
low-growing varieties ar the front of the border, 
taller ones in the rear. Group each species by 
itself for best arrangement. The rime of plant¬ 
ing must be governed by the end of the bloom¬ 
ing seasoHn The general rule is to lift the bulbs 
about four U'eeks after they' have finished bloom¬ 
ing. They arc nearest dormant at this time* Of 
course, it is understood that once planted the 
bulbs should remain in place three to- five years 
according to crowding. They do not thrive with 
more frequent division* 

The trick of planting is to get the bulbs into 
their new location as soon as possible in the late 
summer or early fail. In this manner they have 
a chance to establish the root sj-stem before cold 
weather. In the case of newly purchased bulbs, 
those that may be obtained before frost should be 
pbnted as soon as possible. Preparations for 
planting those arriving later must be made in 
advance. Cover the ground with s\x inches of 
well tramped leaves or straw to keep it from 
freezing, 

*^nothcr method advocated for bulbs arriving 
later than early' October is to pot them in care¬ 
fully prepared soil, using a pot six inches or 
iaigcr. Plant the bulb (surrounded by sand) 


two inches below the surface, moisten the soilp 
allow to drain and keep from freezing in a cook 
dark cellar. In April break out the bottom of 
the pot and plant it at the proper deptlx* with* 
out removing from the por. This bulb may then 
be taken from the pot for replanting at the 
proper time next fall. 

It lias been reported that good results have 
been obt.iincd in fumace-licated cellars with pots 
buried in a box of dry peat moss* placed In the 
coolest comer* Some authorities say it is best 
to pot all imported bulbs. This gives a chance 
for disinfection for two successive years to avoid 
spread of disease* 

All bulbs should be replanted as soon as pos¬ 
sible after being dug, 'fhey are really never 
dormant and exposure weakens them. If pos¬ 
sible* have new site ready or keep them covered. 
Dust all bulbs thoroughly with sulphur before 
planting. Or better still, give all vour bulbs a 
Semesan (procured at your seedsman) bath be¬ 
fore planting. This mild disinfectant destroys 
mould and other disease organisms, 

Dniinage and proper depth arc more impor¬ 
tant than fcrtiiity* One thing they' cannot tol¬ 
erate IS an excess of %vatcr. The iMcadow Lily 
(Canadense) and American Turk's-Cap Lily 
(Superbum) like marshes and wet places; ill 
others need perfect drainage. No decomposing 
vegetable matter should be used in the soil* Man¬ 
ure should be avoided even if well rotted. For 
the b^-rooting varieties* dig a hole at least six¬ 
teen inches deep and more than twelve inches 
square. If the ground is clay'’* fork into the bot¬ 
tom of this hole about four inches of sand* cin¬ 
ders or fine gravel, and one inch of thoroughly 
rotted leaf mould or peat humus* working it 
thoroughly and deeply. If the soil is sandy, use 
more humus. Now tamp this down firmly and 
water to settle it. Next place in the hole enough 
good, rich sod (mixed with four handfuls of 
wood ash^^ and two of coarse raw bone) ro fill 
It to within six inches of the surface when welt 
tamped. It is important that this soil be thor¬ 
oughly settled so that the bulb remains at proper 
depth. 

The bulb is then planted in a layer of clean* 
sharp ^nd, thick enough to leave three-quarters 
of an inch of sand above and below the plane* 
Some authorities recommend a pad of finely 
shredded pear moss just below the bulb and the 
sand. T^is is to give the roots their first start* 
The soil above the sand need not be fertilked 
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and should nor be firmed bur settled by water- 
mg. 

For die srem-rooring varieties, dig the hole 
twenty inches deep, w'ork in the gravel and pear 
humus and fill with soil prepared as above de¬ 
scribed CO twelve inches from the ^rfacc. iTie 
bulb b then placed in a layer of clean sand above 
and below and the hole filled with soil and ser¬ 
ried by watering. In this instance the topsoil 
should be fcrriJbjcd the same as the bottom soil 
for basc-roodng lilies. 

Lilies do not do well in decaybg vegetable 
matter such as manure^ therefore the soil used 
should be black and meiiow. It is better to buy 
a lirtlc of such soil or bring it in sacks from the 
woods (rifting out all leaves and roots), than to 
risk loss of bloom* The cost will be found very 
small when divided over a period of five years. 
In damp soils some growers plane the bulbs upon 
inverted flower pots filled with sand (see illus¬ 
tration, page 159,) 

Ic is impotrant that a stake (bamboo cane, 
thirty inches or more long) be set for each bulb 
as it is planted* This avoids root injury later. 
Also label substantially. 

Just before or during the blooming season the 
application of a (I oz, to gallon) solution of 
4:12:4 chemical fertilizer is sometimes benefi¬ 
cial- Weak liquid manure is also good ac that 
time* Occasional chorough soaking should be 
carried on during dry weather and a summer 
mulch of one inch of peat durbg July and 
August is recommended* 

U the foliage or buds show signs of blight 
(cum brownish) spray chree or four times a 
week with bordeau^c mixture undl ic disappears. 
If the bulbs are properly planted in well-drained 
soil the danger of disease is reduced* 

In cutting the bSooms from the plant, be 
sure CO cut reasonably near to the flower, leaving 
as much as possible of the long green stem. If 
this is cut off short the plant may die* 

Lilies may be planted in spring but may not 
grow the first year. In this case, protect the 
spot from coltivatiori. They ’wDl probably come 
out, with renewed life the second season. In 
spring planring take care to avoid injury to 
sprouts upon the bulbs. 

Many authorities maintain char certain varie¬ 
ties do not tolerate aikdinc soil. Lilies have 
been know^n to grow well even in limed soil, but 
as a rule prefer a neutral or slightly acid condi¬ 
tion* A good perennial bed should be slightly 


alkaline, therefore, it someTiints bcconies neces^ 
sary to treat the soil in which you plant lilies with 
Aluminum Sulphate, one-half ounce to the square 
foot* Do not treat a larger space than is nec^ 
sary for the lilies thcn;selves* If you axe plant¬ 
ing properly and not getting results^ cry this. 
The use of sifted leaf soil from beneath trees in 
woods is usually ^fiiciently acid. 

Regardless of hardinc^ mulch lilies always* 
All wild plants are mulched naturally each year* 
must trj.^ to imitate natural conditions. To 
fool the mice, wait until the ground is thor¬ 
oughly frozen, rhen cover with one inch of straw 
or three inches of leaves, held k>i>sdy in place. 
Leave a small part of it in place in spring until 
all danger of frost is past. Early sprouts must 
be protected. 

The Modonno Uty: The Candidum or Ma¬ 
donna Lily is the most popular of all lilies but 
differs in several ways from other base-rooting 
varieties. It thrives best when planted shallow 
and needs a sandy loam where other iilit^ re¬ 
quire clay loani* 

k shciuld be planted in Augwsr if possible 
(about four to six weeks after blooming season 
is over) in order chat it may become established 
and develop leaves before cold weather. It has, 
however^ been sucd^fully planted as late as 
October* The evergreen leaves are carried over 
the winter and musr be protected along with the 
bulb by mulching after the ground U frozen with 
several inches of straw or leaves held in place 
bv houghs or wire netting. This mulch Ls left 
until all danger of freezing is pasr. 

These leaves (especially the base leaves) 
should be protected from cultivation injury and 
no other plants should be allowed to interfere 
with them. Remove weeds carefully. The plant 
require.^ full sun and wilt tolerate a certain 
amount of lime in the soil, although it docs better 
without it, 

Propogofion of LtllDst All lilies are increased 
by natural division^ but prcipagation may be car¬ 
ried on from the outer scales of the bulbs and 
in the case of the Aladonna by cutting off a stem 
immediately after blor>ming and burying it in a 
tray of sand at a temperature of not less than 
sixty degrees. This sand must be kept wet and 
abemt a dozen bulblecs will form* These may be 
replanted in the ground w^here they will come 
to blooming size in a year or so* Cover the 
propagating bed with a mulch for winter protec¬ 
tion whether bulbs sho’W leaves or not. 


The scaJc method may be applied to most 
lilies. It consists of removing four or five thick 
outside scales of the old bulb at replanting time. 
These arc then planted in sand as described for 
stems above. Some growers merely plant the 
scales in a trench four inches deep surrounded 
by an inch of sand {above and below). This is 
mulched during the winter and the bulbs arc 
transplanted the following year when they have 
formed at the base of the scale. 

Tiger Lilies and several others may be in¬ 
creased by planting the tiny bulbs which form 
in the axUs of the leaves. Plant as above de¬ 
scribed in a shallow trench. 

Many gardeners prefer to raise lilies from 
Seed, as the surest way to raise healthy bulbs. 
It has the disadvantage that all hybrids do not 
come true from seed and that it takes two to 
three years to produce blooming planes. To the 
person interested in propaption, it forms an in¬ 
teresting economical and simple way of obtain¬ 
ing a large number of plants; the seeds being in- 
expensive. 

Plant in a cold frame or sheltered spot in the 
open. If planted in late August, they will germi¬ 
nate and get a start before cold weather. If 
planted late in the fall, they will not germinate 
until spring. Fall planting is best, but they can 
be raised by spring planting if protected by slat 
screens. 

Plant about one inch apart and cover lightly 
with soil. Watch to sec that is is replaced at 
once if washed off by the rain. Mulch during the 
winter as for ocher lilies. 

Tran^lanr them to nursery rows as soon as 
they become crowded. Do not plant too many 
of one variety. 

List of the Most Populor Lilies 

L, AORA.TUM (Golden banded Japan Lily), Stem- 
rooting. Ivory spotted and striped. } to 4 
inches tail. Blooms July, August. 

L. UAtzMAXsiAG (TufkVcip Lily). Large pale 
orange, red or apricot, 3 to 4 feet tali. July 
and .August. 

L. CANAOi(i,sse (Canadian Lily). Medium sized, 
orange yellow flowers, spotted brown. June to 
August. 2 feet tall, 

L. HKNRvt (Yellow show Lily), Apricot and yel- 
low. Few spues, stem-rooting. 3 to f feet taU. 
Blooms August. 

L. itECAUt |^ATYPHVU.UM (Rcgal Lily). Stem-root¬ 
ing. White, yellow spots. 5 to 6 feet. Bloons 
July, .August. 
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L. SPE^IUM (White Show Lily). Stem- 

rooung. White, greenish stripe. Blooms August 
and September. 

L. SPE^IUM RUBRU.M (Show LUy). Srem-rooting. 
White tinted, rose pink, crimson spots. Blooms 
August and September. 

L. sPEoosiOM MAGNirico.At, Stem-roodng, Large 
flowens, rosy crimson. Blooms August and Sep¬ 
tember, 

L, TICRINUM SPLRNOIDUM (Hgef Uly). Stcm-root- 
ing. Bright orange, black spots. 4 to 5 feet high. 
L. candiou.w (Madonna). Base-rooting, Fragrant 
w'hitc blooms. Blooms June and July. 3 to 4 
feet tall. Plant in August if possible, 

L. suacRBOM (Sw'amp Lily). Base-rooting. Bril¬ 
liant orange, scarlet spotted. 5 to 6 feet tall. 
Blooms July to September. 

MorljMsti (Calochortus); Known as Globe 
Tulip, Star Tulip, Mariposa Tulip, etc. Mariposa 
means “Butterfly” in Spanish. W'hitc. red, yel¬ 
low, pink, lilac, and purple. One to two feet 
high. Plant in well-drained soil in October or 
November and cover well in early December, 
Plant two to three inches deep in groups of 6 to 
12 and two to three inches apart. May be dug 
and stored after blooming if bed is to be heavily 
watered, 

Montbretia (Tritonio) and Tiger Flower 
fTigridiaL ^th require well-draihed soil, a pro¬ 
tected location, and much the same culture as 
gladioli, although they may be wintered w-ith a 
heavy mulching. Tliey do best in colder locations 
if lifted and stored. Flower spikes two to four 
feet high—orange and yellow. Plant in early 
May when the trees arc coming out in leaf, t^vo 
to tJirce inches deep and three to six inches apart 
in laige clumps or masses. 

OxaJis; A trailing plant sometime used for 
borders, flowers beautifully in several colois, 
bulbs must be dug each season. Complete cul¬ 
ture in Chapter KXII, "House Plants.” 

Peoniesi Quoting from "The Diary of a Plain 
Dirt C^rdener” by Harry R, O’Brien in a June 
issue of “Better Homes and Gardens,” "Do you 
know, I really began next year’s garden this 
morning, I first began on the peony bed, using 
the two-pronged weeding hoe and digging 
deeply to cultivate weU around the plants. The 
bloom next spring will depend upon what I do 
from now until September.” 

How many rimes have you heard the question, 
“WTiy don’t my peonies bloom?" It seems I 
have always heard it. After blooming, peonies 
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lest somewhat and perfect their foliage. This 
period is completed in August when a season of 
intense root activity commences. Energy and 
food are then stored in the roots to be used the 
following spring vrhen the blossoms and leaves 
burst fn^ as ii by magic. This mass of foliage 
and blossoms produced in so short a time is a 
great strain on the plant’s resources. 


Bordeaux mixture, but Boirycis Blight some¬ 
times needs a slightly different handling. This 
trouble docs not always show on the foliage, 
unless in an advanced stage. Dark-colored areas 
at the base of stems and below the soil level are 
early indications. If it docs not respond to 
Bordeaux Mixture, dust it with a Copper-lime 
mixture obtainable at seed stores. 
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If the foliage is completed successfully the 
root activity is hc]|}ed and consei^ucncly the 
bloom for the followmg year. Fertilize as shown 
in the illustration and cultivate monthly. Do not 
over fertilize. 

In working around the roots use care not to 
injure them. A light double-pointed weeding 
hoe is good. Careful observation will teach you 
how. 

Peonies are remarkably free from disease. 
Many growers have them for years without any 
disease being manifest. However, there are a 
few foliage and stem diseases; which may cause 
bud blight. Usually they respond to sprays of 


Watering in dry weather, during early spring 
or in Slimmer may be necessary. Care should 
be used to keep die water off the foliage and 
flowers. In extremely dry weather matching 
with peat moss or humus is good bur care must 
be used to keep it several inches vxvf from the 
stems. 

Peonies should be properly supported. If they 
are full grown it is difficult to provide support. 
But do the best you can, and remember to do it 
next spring 'when the plant is young and easily 
trained. Supports can be made of barrel hoops 
and stakes, bur welded iron rod supports are for 
sate very reasonably, and will last for years. 
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Otsbudding before die blootruTig period 15 de¬ 
sirable under many conditions. Where a pro¬ 
fusion of bloom is desired it is not necessary, bur 
where fine flowers arc wanted all buds but one 
should be removed from each stem. If any early 
bloom is desired remove all but the tcrmiiul 
bud. Removing all but tine of the side buds will 
delay the bloom somesvhat. Disbudded plants 
arc less likely to have sagging blooms. 

In the fall, plants should be treated with two 
handfuls of wood ashes and one of steamed bone 
meal worked into cultivated soil area. Use care 
to keep fertilizer away from roots. Cut off foli¬ 
age as soon as frost kills it and bum to avoid 
spread of disease. 

Peonies survive and bloom without all this 
care, bur they do much becrer with it. Profes¬ 
sional peony growers cultivate and fertilize much 
as a fanner cares for his crops. Care paysi- 
Reasons listed for lack of bloom in peonies 
are as follows: 

1 . Too deep planting: Look after this in Sep 
teinber. 

2. Excessive shade: Though they grow well 
in partial shade. 

3- Poor drainage: They do not like wet feet. 

4. Late freezing in spring: Protect temporarily 
With crates covered with carpet or straw, etc, 

5. Root disease: This u'ill be discussed later. 

6. Too small a division in transplanting, 

7. Lack of fertility. 

8 . Lack of moisture at lowering time or at 
loot building time in late August and September. 

9. Loss of moisture by proximitv to trees and 
shrubbery roots. 

10 . Lack of division and transplanting. Divide 
every four or five years. 

The uses for peonies in landscape design are 
numerous. In beds or rows by thctnsicives they 
do v«y well and they may be mixed with shrub¬ 
bery or used as a background for the perennial 
border. 

An odd comer may be brightened by using 
peonies four feet apart each way. The space be¬ 
tween should be planted in the fall with earl\' 
spring flowering bulbs (snowdrops, crocuses, 
sdllas, chronodo.xas, and carh' tulips). These 
are folJoived by gladiolus, hardy liUes. etc. If 
necessary a little cutting of the peony foliage 
will do no harm, 

^ wish 1 knew the identity of the witty writer 
who Said, The proper dnic to transplant peonies 
JS nine A. ,\ 1 . September the ISth. I don't like to 


hurry with breakfast.” This sums up the idea 
precisely. 

Some do s and don’rs on peony plantiiig will 
save much space and reading time, 

Don’ts 

Don t aUow plants to go without transplanting 
over four or at most five years. They will stop 
blooming or bloom unsatisfactorily. 

Don't tty to divide roots in less than three 
years, .-^t least four eyes to each new root is 
necessary for tpiick growth. A smaller amount 
takes rime and may not bloom for years. 

Don’t bruise or injure roots in transplanting. 
IJon^c buy <jld eJumps* Get new, active roots. 
Don c plant in the same place twice if it can be 
conveniently avoided. New locations help pre¬ 
vent root diseases. ^ 

Don't leave earth on clumps to be planted, 
U'ash clean and avoid possible root infection 
from old peony^ soil. 

Don t plant in a small hole; use one thirty 
inches wide and two feet deep. 

Don’t use fresh manure and, better, use no 
manure, unless it is black and decrnnposed. 

Don’t let any fertilizer come in contact with 
roots in any appreciable quantity, Mh it with 
soil, 

Don t tmnsplant all your peonies at once. 
Tlicy are liable not to bloom the following year. 
Alternate transplanting. 

Don’t plant in soil too light or too stiff. Make 
clay fnable with sand and humus and haul gar¬ 
den loam in too sandy Jocarion.it, A rather heavy 
clay soil produces the best blooms. 

Don't plant too close to trees or shrubbery 
where robber roots will take away' moisture and 
food, 

E>tirt’f leave parts of old roots in pe«>nv beds 
when transplanting, they may sprout and cause 
confusion as to variety, after new plants have 
been arranged. 

Do's 

Do remove seed pods and stems after bloom¬ 
ing; this conserves the vitality of the plant. Do 
remember to look at field-^own peonies in a 
gc^ nuTseiy while in bloom next spring for 
selection of new plants. Best results arc re¬ 
eved frtw field seJecdon as against selection 
from cut flowers display or catalogue. 

Do remember that an expensive peony may 
not be a fine peony. It may be a new variety 
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of questionable merit. Good old varieties may 
be <^eap because of large production. 

Do remember that a p«ony is an investment 
for years—buy carefully* Plant well- Handle 
carefully to protect from injur}' before planting. 
Peonies need a sunny location. They will bloom 
in medium soil but respond to well-prepared sod. 

Prepare the holes in advance and if possible 


If po^ble two people should dig against each 
other in removing the old plant. Watch this 
operatiDn in a nursery where trees and shrub¬ 
bery are dug with a ball. Remove as large a 
ball of earth as possible. Stay away from stem 
15 to 18 inches* Use forks—not spades. Go 
as deep as possible. 

When dug, the roots will be brittle. Allow 
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in a new location. The lower crvclve inches of 
the hole should be Hlled wTth friable soil well 
mixed with perfectly rotted manure and coarse 
ground raw bone. Tills slow-acting material is 
for the future growth of the plant when its nesv 
roots shall have reached into it. 

Tramp this layer of soil well and soak it sev¬ 
eral days kefore p/azitr»g. 

Now prepare the top soil with several hand¬ 
fuls of wood ashes, one of hoc ground steamed 
bone, a bucket or tw'O of commercial humus and 
sprinkle well with hydrated lime or a few hand¬ 
fuls of ground limestone. 


the ball CO be exposed to sun and wind a few 
hours until tops wilt. Roots will then be more 
pliable. 

Wash off earth with a hose spray, until thor¬ 
oughly clean. Cut back tops to two inches. 

‘ ^mlnc roots for dLsea.<;cs; if they have any^ 
they wilt be knotted or rotted. They are usually 
discovered in advance by the sickly color of 
the foliage—thin stalks and curled leaves. In 
this case the smaller roots should be removed 
to a large extent and the plant carefully vvariied 
of all old soil. Immerse in hot water (120 Fahren¬ 
heit) for thirty minutes, then plant in a new 
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location. Tliis rroubJe is caused by a soiJ para¬ 
site. A new Jocariort gives the obne a new 
chance. 

Bend the lar^ ciump carefully to find weak¬ 
est part and divide there. Cut wid; a strong 
sharp knife. TTitn subdivide each section into 
strong roots having four or five eyes. Rub cuts 
with |H>wdcrcd charcoal. Roots without eyes 
are worthless;. 

As the crown of the plant must remain at 
exactly two inches from the surface, it is most 
essential that all soil be hrmed with the fingers, 
fists and trowel handle to avoid later settling. 
Water as planting proceeds to settle earth. Use 
a yardstick to keep depth exact. 

A root planted too deeply may not bloom next 
year and one too shallow may suffer winter sn- 
jmy- Plant the more delicate colors in somewhat 
shaded places; give the plants protection from 
the wind in exposed spots. Also in selecting roots 
Secure early and late blooming varieties to pro¬ 
long the blooming season, 

Peruvion Daffodil (Jsmene or HymenocafJis 
calathtna); This is an old garden favorite which 
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has returned to popularity, Ir is a member of the 
amaryllis family and its large white flowers sug¬ 
gest the reiadonship. The broad strap foliage is 
valuable as a garden accent after the flowers are 
pa^. In dumps of six or a doren it is effective 
in front of dark shrubs find evergreens. 

Planted in May or June six inches deep in any 
good garden soil, it flowers quickly. The bulbs 
should be dug before a hard frost and stored in a 
cool dry place. The heavy roots must not be 
removed or injured until dry. It gives rich re¬ 
ward for the snull amount of care necessary in 
Its handling and growth, multiplies rapidly and 
IS an effective cut flower, 

Trftomas (Red Hot Poker); TTiis is not prop¬ 
erly a bulb, but rather a half-hardy plant, grow- 
ing well in rather light, sandy, well-drained soils. 
It can be planted our quite early in the spring 
m well-enriched soil, and will grow very vigor¬ 
ously and flower profusely, even after severe 

flowers have been 
kuled by frost tie up the long [eaves over the 
center of the plant, as this tends ro shelter the 
crown and keeps out any moisture, and cover 
the whole plant with leaves or strawy 
marture to the depth of ten or twelve 
inches; then place over the plant a 
box or barrel, which will further pro¬ 
tect it. This may be removed early 
in the spring. Where the winters are 
very severe the plants may be taken 
up and planted in a box. to be stored 
m the cellar during the winter 
months. 

Tuberoui Begonid; A bcaudfuJ 
plant which deserves more recogni¬ 
tion from the average gardener ts the 
mberaiis^raoted begoim. Few flow¬ 
ers are nwre easily grown and it has 
the added advantage of growing in 
partial shade where other blooming 
plants are not ar dicir best. 

Tlie niberous-rootedt which are 
ijuire different from ocher begonias, 
are div ided into two general classes^ 
single and double. 

They Come In such a wide range 
of fonn and color that they resemble 
and also rival in beauty Ro4s, W'atcr- 
liUcs, Caittellias, Primulas^ Carnations^ 
Gardenias, Narcissus, and many 
others. 
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All members of the begonia family are natives 
of the jungJe and, in varying degree, need its 
light soil rich in leaf humus and slightly acid, 
Tlrey are not swamp plants, so although the soil 
must be moist at all times, it should be well 
drained, never soggy. The condidons of the 
jungle as to light, sun, and air also apply. Total 
shade will not do, but shade from direct noon 
sun (10 to 3 o’clock) is absolutely necessary. 
Ventilation is also essential, but protection from 
strong winds is required. The stems are tender, 
and must be staked in almost any e^rposed po¬ 
sition. 

They are profuse bloomers in anything even 
approximadng their needs. The single varieties 
often have blooms up to she inches across and 
doubles up to five inches. Colors are variations in 
red, pink, crimson, yellow, orange, and white. 
It is rare to find two blooms of exactly the same 
shade. The foliage is rich velvety crinkled and 
prettier chan any other begonia. 

They may be grown from seed planted in a 
greenhouse in January or February, but for the 
amateur it is far better to purchase tubers. Con¬ 
sidering that they last for years, these arc quite 
cheap. They may be planted directly out of 
doors after all danger of frost is past, but a much 
longer blooming period can be obtained from a 
start indoors. Some gardeners plant them in trays 
of loose soil about a month before outdoor plant- 
ing. Unless the tubers show signs of growth 
when received, the amateur may be confused 
as CO which is the top. It is essential that they 
be planted top side up. 

The best way to start is in trays of fine peat 
moss. First dampen the peat, then place the flat 
or bottom side of the tubers in little depressions 
in the peat, three inches apart. Firm them down 
so that only a little of the tuber remains out of 
the soil. 

Tlie concave top of the tuber will decay 
quickly If any water is allowed to remain in the 
depression. Water must be poured on the peat 
only. If any drops fall into the top of the tuber, 
they should be soaked out with cloth or blotting 
paper. 

The tray should be placed in a warm spot 60 
to SO degrees. Light is not necessary until the 
little pink sprouts begin to show. Then the 
plants need a sunny w-indow and a uniform 
tcmjxrature of 50 to 65 degrees. They may be 
left in the peat tray until they have made good 
top growth if they are to be planted directly 
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outride, which is not pracdcal in most localities 
until early June, as they are strictly warm 
weather plants. If they are to he planted directly 
outside from the sprouting tray, they should be 
started indoors about May I. 

The best way, however, Is to transplant them 
into small pots when they have four leaves. 
Those that go outside can then be planted with¬ 
out root disturbance, and those for porting into 
slightly larger pots. Crowding of rc«)ts seems 
to make better top growth. If they arc pot 
grown they may be started about April 1 and 
be well on their way to bloom before being 
lanted out of doors in beds, svtndow boxes, or 
anging baskets. In transplanting from the tray, 
shake gently the ball of peat which clings to 
the roots, and plant with most of it still in place. 

These plants will grow in open beds on the 
north side of the house, or under trees whose 
roots are not too greedy and whose branches 
are cut off for a considerable distance above the 
ground. They will be found very useful to fill 
out the semi-shaded end of the perennial border. 
Unlike most plants which profit from a frequent 
change of location, begonias seem to do best in 
the same bed year after yeat. if St is enriched 
each season with cow manure and bone meal. 
Plant them two indies deep and 10 to 12 inches 
apart. 

After growth has been well established in out¬ 
door beds a mulch of oak lcav<^ peat moss, 
domestic humus or thoroughly exhausted hot¬ 
bed manure will help. Thb is spaded in the fol¬ 
lowing year, Sf^ak them thoroughly about once 
a week in the morning only. They also profit 
indoors and out from a weekly application of 
weak liquid manure. 

Upright growing kinds are used for beds but 
trailing kinds arc obtainable to add variety to 
porch boxes and hanging baskets. 

In the late season be careful to remove all 
dying stems or leaves, as these cause decay to 
spread to the tubers. Two weeks before frost is 
expected, take up the tubers with a little soi! 
attached. When the tops have wilted remove 
Aem, also cleaning off the soil. Cool, dry storage 
in slat-bottomed trays at about 45 degrees until 
the following spring will insure years of pro¬ 
ductiveness. They are very suscepribJe to decay 
and dry storage is essential. Dusting with 
powdered charcoal is said to help. 

Tuberoses Fragrant summer flowering bulb 
requiring little care. Plant outdoors about May 
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ISch after danger of frost s past, setting bulb 
one inch deep. Flowers produced in profusion 
from July to Seprember on two-foot spdces, may 
be started indoots in pots in April for early 
bloom. Need rUrli soil and plenty of moisture 
and warmth. 

Dig after frost and store in cool cellar, &mc 
prefer to buy fresh stock each year—very inex¬ 
pensive. 

Only largest size bulbs will bloom and this 
but once. In digging numerous bulblets will be 
found which, if dried and planted in spring (sk 


four or more inches deep and must surround the 
bulbs well; about one inch remains above ground. 
A box of boards with a clcated slot to fit over 
this frame is placed above them after the ground 
is frozen. "This box is filled with hardwood 
leaves and covered with boards to exclude the 
sun and water but admit the air to keep the 
leaves dry. 

When severe weather is past this mnlch is 
removed and the boards replaced with a sash. 
Be sure to give the venrikiion necessary in all 
forcing frames. More boards are attached as 
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inches apart), will attain size enough to bloom 
the following year. 

Variegated variety can be kept from year to 
year as they are grosvn for leaf beauty and edg¬ 
ing of the flower beds. 

For vines growing from bulbs see Chapter IX, 
'‘Vines.’* 

WINTERING HALF HARDY BULBS 

Many half hardy bulbs from various parts of 
the world are available for summer bloom, The 
list includes lesser used bulbs such as Ixia, Spar- 
axis, Bfodiaea, Calochottus (Mariposa liJy)i Ais- 
trocnicria. Gloxinia, IncarviJlca, \\''atsonii^ Spre- 
kclia and the more popular Montbretias, St. 
Brigid Anemones, Ranunculus, and Bulbous Ira. 

They are usually handled as annuals, ^ing 

f ilantcd in the spring and stored over the winter, 
t is only by intense cultivation in spring and 
early sumnicr that they can be pushed into 
blooming. 

They come from warmer countries where the 
sutTKi’ier is longer and the winter milder than 
ours. Because of the time we must wait to get 
them out in the spring, the blooming season of 
many of them becomes very short. 

VVe show above a method (successful with 
many) of planting them in the fall and getting 
an early start in the spring. 

Plant them in frames in soil as described for 
their needs elsewhere herein. The frames are 


the plant grows toward blooming size, and the 
protection is continued (especially at night) un¬ 
til warm weather is definitely established. 

Some half hardy are mentioned in the list of 
outdoor bulbs and in addition the following are 
recommended; 

Anemones ond Ranunculus: Taken together 
because their culture h quite similar. .Much used 
for cut flowers. Anemones grow 8 to 12 inches; 
and prefer the sun; Ranunculus are taller and 
so best in partial shade. They arc half hardy 
and should be wintered in a frame. 

plant in early November so that no top growth 
may be made before spring. Tall top growth will 
winter kill or be smothered by mulching, weak¬ 
ening or killing the plant. Spring planting means 
later blooming. Cover three inches deep, six 
inches apart. (See indoor culture, Qbptcr 
XXII.) 

Ixia and Sporaxis; Goigeous plants—see that 
soil is well drained or they will winter kill. Sec 
cultural directions for Cape Bulbs under House 
Plants, Chapter XXII. 

Alstroemcria (Chilian lily)! very fine lily¬ 
like flower, rosc-’white to deep orange, flowering 
from July to September, stems nvo feet high. 
Excellent for the cutring garden, fairly hardy, 
.May bo planted vato feet apart, six inches deep 
in October or early spring. See Protection for 
Half Hardy Bulbs, above, also cultural directions 
under House Plants, Chapter XXII, 
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—TtXitVSON. 

Rock ^<lens are utu<jue in that they main¬ 
tain our mrerest the year around. Sonic of the 
plants bloom as early as February and some as 
late as December. Because it takes so little space 
and is readily adapted to any contour a rock 
garden Bts into many a home setting. Combined 


with water gardening in a small pool it is one 
of the most interesting of garden features. While 
few of the plants may be used for cut flowers, 
a careful selection wiU insure a continuous bloom, 
and the foliage of many of them »s as beautiful 
as the flowers themselves. In order to be at its 
best a rock garden should be almost covered 
with planes; a mound with a few petunias is 
nor a rock garden; it is more likely to be an 
eyesore. 

The first csscodaJ to success is the careful 
flection of the site. This should be a sunny 
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location since but few plants suitable for a jrocic 
garden thrive in shade. If no slope is available 
a low mound may be constructed against a wall 
in die comer or at the edge of rarden plan. 
Mounds made in the center of a lawn should 
be avoided. Drainage is absolutely necessary for 
success. Our illuscration shows how to treat a 
rock garden on a hiU, which is composed of 
heavy clay sod. In this instance the topsoil 
should be stripped off, if it is worth saving, and 
composted ivich some good humus or well-rotted 
manure; work in some sand and have the soil 
perfectly light and friable before u^g. 

Remember, you cannot reach under the rocks 
and condition the soil when it has once been 
placed. See that it contains plenty of vegetable 
matter before udng. If necessary, bring in a 
load or at least a few barrels of rich sod with 
which to build a rock garden “for keeps.'' It is 
better to build one square yard with the proper 
soil than a larger one wnth the improper soil. 
Avoid excessive chemical fertilization. All stones 
must go through to drainage and they should 
be tilted at a slight angle so that any rain fall- 
tog on them will run back into the ground. 

Place the stones irregularly with good size 
pockets of soil between. Leave out a stone once 
ID a while CO make the larger pockets. Irregu¬ 


larity is essentia). A rock garden mu^ not look 
like masonry wall, unless you are building a wall 
garden, and even then, broken courses add to the 
charm. Enough stone must be used to keep the 
ground from washing, but by using smaller 
pieces of stone between to block these washes 
a targe amount of dirt can safely be exposed. 
The idea is to use as few stones as posible for 
the effect desired and to use this material so 
that it looks like a natural formation. For in¬ 
stance, a limestone rock garden in connection 
with a pool and waterfall should look like the 
ledges in creek beds, while a hillside rock planting 
should look like the natural outcropping of time- 
scone in hills. 

A wall garden is essentially artificial and need 
not be an imitation of any natural setting. How¬ 
ever. an appearance of rugged ness and rustic 
effect is essential; it must not look like a brick 
wall Decide what you want the rock work to 
look tike; spend your efforts toward that end. 

The material to be used will, of conisc, depend 
upon what is readily obtainable. Limestone or 
well-worn rock of any kind is very good. How¬ 
ever, it should not be so soft that it will crumble 
away in a few years. Boulders property handled 
make a good moraine garden, but they ^ould 
not be used for ledge effect. Avoid absolutely 
broken concrete and building ru^ 
bish. Do not build a rock garden if 
you feel it necessary to use these 
materials. Better, in every way, to 
raise the plants without the use of 
stone. 

After drainage the next essential 
is fiTO soil. TTie soil between the 
crevices should be firmly com¬ 
pacted. Some plants have a tend¬ 
ency to work themselves out of the 
ground, or expose their roots. 

Small pieces of stone left from 
the construction work should be 
saved and placed around the roots 
of plants, both to conserve the mob- 
tore and to keep them in the ground, 
Addittonal soil must be added from 
time to time to protect the root 
systems. 

As to the selection of plants; Shade 
plants will bear sunshine, whereas, 
sun-lovtng plants will not do well 
even in partial shade. It is, therefore, 
ne c e s sary that the major part of the 
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area be ia the open, and chat a carefd 
smdy be made so as to plant only 
shadedovfflg plants in the unexposed 
portions. Most plants do not like 
lime, and this should be avoided, al¬ 
though a mulching with limestone 
chips firmed into the top part of the 
exposed soil has a tendency to keep it 
from drying out and adds to the 
naturalizing of the plant. Some rock 
garden plants like moderately alkaline 
soil and others acid soil. Ordinary 
soil will do for the alkaline-loving, 
but the acid-loving plant should have 
soil composted with peat moa or 
treated with Aluminum Sulphate. 

Visit places where rock or alpine 
plants grow, or arc offered for sale in 
bloom. Consult the grower as to 
whether the plant Is a rampant or a 
slow grower. Attempt to group them 
according to foliage, color of bloom 
and also as to whether the rampant 
growers will crowd out the slow- 
growing plants. Trailing plants should 
have room to spread or hang down 
from projecting ledges. Do not be 
afraid to weed out the quick growers 
and keep them, from strangling the 
others. 

BUILDING A WALL GARDEN 

The best time to build a wall gar¬ 
den is in the late summer or early fail. The 
work then will have a chance to settle during 
the following winter and any damage can be 
repaired before the plants become too large. 

The plants will also have the cool fall weather 
to adjust themselves to their new enviroranent 
and be ready to make a fine display the follow¬ 
ing season. 

To get the best effect, rocks must come into 
the ^den in a natural-appearing manner. If 
you have a gentle slope, which supports an easily 
grown lawn, do not deliberately cut it up to form 
a rockery or wall. 

If, however, you have a sudden change of 
grade or a steep bank, which washes and Is hard 
to keep presentable, it may be best to turn it 
into a garden. 


Study the endre situation from every angle 
and then proceed on a we 11-planned program, 
staking out the site, coUtcring the materials, and 
selecting the plants. You can use larger and 
better established plants if they arc placed as the 
wall rises, The wrong way to use stone is to dig 
holes in a slope and try to insert a few Fock& 
This type of garden seldom amounts to much 
and usually ends up In an unsightly mess. A 
good wall or rock garden must be built from 
below the ground up to the top. 

The higher the wait the larger the stones 
should be at the base. A wall ^rec feet high 
may have stones 12 inches square if there are 
some thick ones at the bottom and a few larger 
ones to use as bonding stones. Five feet is the 
maximum height at which these planted wails 
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l(Kifc or act well. The taller ones need stones 
19 inches square for at least half their height. It 
will be readily understood that stones at the top 
do not need to be as large and heavy as at the 
bottom. 

The soil in which the plants grow should be 
open enough to allow excess water to drain 
tl^ough readily^ but must hold water properly 
for plant use during dry spells. This writer has 
produced beautiful results with either a base of 
blaclc soil from the woodland or ^ood^ dark, 
friable loam from the garden. This is spread on 
the ground in a threenneh layer and over it is 
spread onc-inch of J4-mch screen stone chips. 
Now comes two inches of fine-texture peat moss. 
As this is acid it must have about one-half pound 
of lime to the bushel. Domcsric peat or pure 
leaf mold is just as good. An inch of sand com¬ 
pletes the formula- Mix all of it together well. 
Good soil can be bought by the load and stone 
chips, lime^ and sand can be ordered from a 
building supply house^ Make up plenty of this 
soil mixture^ any left ovex is fee for dressing 
other beds or plantings- 

Any form of rock gardening requires more 
drainage than ordinary plantings. Also^ alt scruc^ 
tutes ditnild have soUd foundadons. In the case 
of a wall on ordinaiy soil we arc able to some¬ 
what combine these two. Dig down approxi¬ 
mately a foot and lay a tile on the firmly com¬ 
pacted bottom. This tile should run the length 
of the wall, but if no outlet is available at either 
end it is best to connect it with a drain out the 
front. Compacted cinders should be placed over 
this to approximately four inches below the grade 
line. 

If you ace building against a clay bank or 
location damp in ordinary weather, a four-inch 
layer of cinders should run up this bank as shown 
in OUT picture. The first stone should be a large, 
hea^T one and should set at least four inches 
below grade on top of the cinders. If the soil 
IS loo^ sand or graveU the first stone diould be 
set on a concrete footing, one foot below grade, 
and built up with other stones set in cement 
mortar to the soil level. 

Tlie other building details arc explained in the 
pictures. First, grade your banks and firm them 
well. Then start the building, compacting the 
soil by pounding it in place behind each stone 
as it k laid. To keep materials separate use a 
board as shown. Fill in one side of the board 
with cinders and on the odicr with sod- After 


tamping each side well remove the plank and 
tamp again. This method can ako be applied to 
keep growing soil from mixing with the soil 
used ^r fiUing. 

No* I * Vigorous Plants for the Begirtner^s Rock 
Gordon 

AchiUca tomentosa (Yarrow) 

AJyssum saxatile (Goldentuft) 

Anchusa myosotidiflom (Bugloss) 

Aquilegia nivea (Columbine) 

Arabis alpina (Rock Crest) 

Asperula odoiaia (WoodruflF) 

Campanula carpatica (BeUfiower) 

Ccrastium tomentosum (Snow-in-Summer) 
Dianthus caesius (Cheddar Pink) 

Oknthus dcltoides (Malden Pink) 

Gypsophila repens (Creeping GypsophiJa) 
Helianthemum nmtabile (Sunrofc) 

Heuchera sanguinea (Coral Belb) 

Ibcris sempervirens (Candytuft) 

Im ptunila 

Myosotis palustris seniperflorens (Forget-me-not) 
Nepeta mussLni (Catnip) 

Phlox subulata (Moss Wnk) 

Primula polyanthi (Prinirost) 

Polcrnoriiiim reptans {Creeping Polemonium) 
Saponaria ocymoides (Rock Soapworr) 

Seduni album (White Stonccrop) 

Sedum ellacombianum (Stonocrop) 

Sedum refiexuiti (Stonecrop) 

Sedum spurium coccineum (Stonecrop) 
Sempervivum sobollferum (Hen and Chickens) 
Sempervivum tectorum (Rexjf Houscleek) 
Tcucrium chafnaedr>'3 (Germander) 

Thymus serpyllum (Thyme) 

Tunica saxifraga (Coatflower) 

Verorn'ea incana (Speedwell) 

Vcrom^ca teucrium (rupesuis) {SpeedW'cU) 

Viola Jersey Gem 

No* 2* Choice But More Difficult Rock Plont^ 

Acdiionema pulchellum (Stonecress) 

Anetnone pulsarilla (Windflower) 

Aubrictia dekoidea (Purple Rockercss) 

Campanula gargamca (Bellflower) 

Campanula rotundifolla (Hatebell) 

C^rarostigma (Plumbagtnoidrs) 

DJeentra exlma (Dutchman's Breeches) 

Hypericum repens 
Mazus reprans 

Myosotis alpestris (Alpine Forget-me-not) 

Papavcf nudlcaule (tcelaod Poppy} 

Primula )apoiuca (Japanese Primrose) 

Saxifraga McNabbiarta 

Saxifraga cordifolia (Heardcaf Saxifrage) 
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ScJiim cbsyphyllurn (Ston’CCTirp) 

Scdum middcndorfianum <Sconccn>p) 

Scdum sicboldi (Stonccrop) 

Scnipcrvivum irachnoideTim (Spiderweb House- 
leek) 

Sempervivum nibicunduni 
SilcRc alpine (Catcitiiy) 

SUcitc TTiaridma 

Taimum calycmum 

Thymus bnguinosus (Thyme) 

TrolJjus sicboldi (Globeflow^er) 

Veronica pcctinata (Speedwell) 

Viola pedata bicolor (Birdsfoot Violet) 

No. 3. Dwarf Shrubs for Rock Gardens 

Abelia grandiflora 

Berberis thunbci^ minor (Barberry) 

Cotoneaster horizontaiis 
Pocentilla fruticosa (Cinquefoil) 

Stcphanajidra dexuosa 

No« Dwarf Evergreens for Rock Gordons 

Chamaccypar^ obnisa nana ( Dwarf Hinoki 
Cypress) 

Daphne cneorum (Gorlsuidflower) 

Etionymus radicans (Evergreen Wintcrcrccper) 

Exionymus radicans mimmiiB 

Jiinipcnis hnrir-ontalts {Creeping Juniper) 

Pinits Tnontana mtighos (Sw'iss Mountain Pine) 
Taxtss cuspidata nam (Dwarf Japanese Yew) 

NOhi 5* Plonts Suitable for the Shaded Rock 
Gordon 

^^ost rock garden and aJpinc plants demand 
more or less full sun, thereby indicanng that a 
sunny situadon is best for the average rock gar¬ 
den. Grcurnsrances^ however^ may be such that 
the garden must be p!aced in the ^adc, and then 
die following plants, a number of them native 
wild flowers, will be found satisfactory; 

Adonis \xmii]b (Spring Adonis) 

Ajuga reptans (Coipet Eugle) 

Allium moly (Lllyleek) 

Anchusa myosotidiflora (Bugloss) 

Anemone canadensis (Meadow Anemone) 
Aquilegia coenilea (Colorado Columbine) 

Ambis aipina (Rock Cress) 

Arenaria balearica (Sandwort) 

Arcnaria moituna (Mountain Sandwort) 

Asarum canadense (Wild Ginger) 

Aspcrula cTpTianchica (Woodruff) 

Aspcrula odorata (WoodnifT) 

Asplenium trichomanes (Maidenhair Splccnwort) 
Camassb esculenta (Camass) 


1SI 

Camparxub rotundi/oha (Bellflower) 

C)rp[1pediuni pubescens (Lady's Slipper) 

Delphinium tricorne (Larkspur) 

Dentaria diphylia (Ciinklcroot) 

Dicentra eximia (Fringed Bkedingheari) 
Dodccatheon meadia (Shooting Scaur) 

Epimedium macranthum 

Hepadca triloba 

Hosts (Funkia) (Plancainlily) 

Helkborus nlger (Christmas Rose) 

Iris cristata ((nested Iris) 

Alentha requiem (Mint) (moist soil) 

Mertensta virginica{ Virginia Bluebells) 

MitchcUa repens (Putridgebcrry) (add soil) 
Myosotis padustris semperflorens (Forget-me-not) 
Otalis violacea (Violet Woodsorrcl) 

Pachysandra ccmilnaLis (Japanese Pachysandra) 
Phlox divaricata (Blue Phlox) 

Phlox subulata (Moss Pink) 

Pnlj-podium vulgarc (Common Pol>q>ody) 
PolysDchum acnostichoides (Qiristmas Fern) 
Primula (Various) (Primrose) 

Pulmonaria saccharata (Bethlehem Lungwort) 
Sanguinaria canadensis (filoodroot) 

Saxifraga umbrosa (Londonpridc Saxifrage) 
Saxifraga virginiana (Virginia Saxifrage) 

Sedum nevi (Stonecrop) 

Sedum pulchellum (Sconecrop) 

Sedum tematuiti (Stonecrop) 

Silene pennsylvamca (Peatpmk) 

SOene ^irginica 

Trillium grandiflorum (Snow Trillium) 

Trollius europacus (Globeflower) 

Viola (Various) (^^olet) 

No* 6. UmO'fovJrg Rock Planfs 
Anemone aipina 

Anemone hepatica (Windflower) 

Anemone puWtilla (Pasqueflower) 

Aquilegia aipina (Columbine) 

Aubrietia ddtoldea (Common Aubrictia) 
Campanula pusilla (Bellflower) 

Diantlius alpinum (Pink) 

Erin us alpinus (Alpine Liver-balsam) 

Gypsophila repens {Babysbrcadi) 

L^ntopodium (Edclwebs) 

Saxifraga. 

Sempervivum (Houselcek) 

Silene acauhs ((jatehfly) 

No* 7. Ground Cover Plonis for Rock Gardens 

A)uga reptans (Carpet Bugle) 

Arabis aipina (Rock Cress) 

Campanula carpodca (Bellflower) 

Cerastium tomentosum (Snow-in-sumfner) 

Dianthus deltoidcs (Alaidcnpiok) 
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Eucmymus radicans minimus 
Myosods palustris semperfloms 
Ncpcta mtissini (Catnip} 

Phlox subulats (Moss Pink) 

Sapoimrb ocymoidcs (Rock Soapwotx) 

Scdum fllbmn (Stoncerop) 

Scdtim spurium (Stonecrop) 

Thymus scrpyllum (Thyme) 

Veronica filiformb (Speedwell) 

Veronica pectioam (Speedwell) 

Veronica ccucriiim (Speedwell) 

No. 8 By lbs for tho Rock Carden 

Camassia csculenta (Camass) 

Qiionodoxa lucileac (Glory-of-thc-anow) 
Colchicum (Autumn Crocus) 

Crocus (Crocus) 

Eranrhis hyemalis (Winter Aconite) 

FritUlaha melea^ris (Guinea Hen Flower) 
Gabnthus nivalis (Snowdrop) 

LUium tenuifolium (Coral Lily) 

Miiscari bociyoldcs (Grape Hyacifidi) 

Narcissus (smaller variedes^ especially Poet's and 
Jonquils) 

PtKhktnJa scLUoides 
ScLlb bifolia (Squilb) 
campanulata 
SciUa nutans 


SciUa sibcrica 
Ttilipa clussiana 
Tulipa greSgi 
Tubpa kaufmanniana 

No. 9. Rock Plonts for Walks and Slopping 
Stones 

Arcnaria balearica 
Arcnaria vema (Sandwort) 

Hemiaria glabra (Burstwort) 

Lioaria equkriloba (Toadilax) 

Thymus serpyUum (Thyme) 

Thymus serpyllum coccineum (Thyme) 

Thymus serpyllum lanuginosus (Thyme) 

Veronica fiUfontiis (SptcdweJ!) 

Veronica repens 

No, 10. Rock Plants for Wet Ground 

Coptis trifolia (Goldthread) 

Mentha requiem (Mint) 

MimuJus ringens (Monkeydower) 

JVfyusotis palustris semperflorens 

Primula japonica 

Sedum pulcbellum (Stonecrup) 

Scdum temanun (Stonecrop) 

Vciunica filifoimis (Speedwell) 

Viola blanda (Sweet White Violet) 

Viola palustris ( Violet) 
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The Water Garden 


O the hremtt ef the mrerl 

O wrvel of bhirm md gr^ett 
Did ymt f^l right fr^m bwfn, 

Ouf of the ti^eteti pheeF 

-Bvtn 

Today almost eveiyone wants a water gandeiii. 
Nothing gives as much in result for the time ex¬ 
pended as this type of gardening. Requirements 
are few; sunshine for the full day, rich soil and 
water. Running spring water should be avoided 
in any great quantity, as it chills the pool and 
retards the growth of the plant. Watcrlilies are 


the most adaptable of pbnts. In a five-inch 
pot they will grow in the spring, bloom and 
grow dormant in cold weather the same as the 
lilies planted in larger soil containers. The dif¬ 
ference is in the sbee and number of leaves and 
blooms. 

The first thing which must be determined k 
the kind and the shape of the pool. This de¬ 
pends entirely upon the amount of effort and 
expenditure which the owner is willing to pur 
forth. A very incerescing garden can be made of 
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(WO barrels which will ^pport two lilies, full 
size, and two tubs of shallow water plants. Pro¬ 
cure two vinegar barrels, large size; these should 
cost les chan 11.00 each. Soak with a strong 
solution of sal soda to neutralize the vinegar in 
the wood. Mark around each barrel where you 
are going to cut it into two and place a hoop 
of heavy galvanized wire just below the cut as 
shown in the iljustradon. This will give you a 
deep cub and a shallow tub. Repeat with the 
second barrel and then sink the cubs in the 
ground so chat the tops arc just below die level 
of die ground and about six or seven inches apart. 
Edge each with stone to conceal the wood, and 
make a small rockery between the tubs. 

The formal pool is one that follows an exact 
symmetricaJ pattern. This may be constructed 
by first digging a hole a little larger than the 
size of the pool, then erecting concrete forms 
much in the manner of a house foundadon. Any 
round portion of the pool may be made with 
sheet metal forms reinforced with wood, tc is 
advisable that alt pools be chirty indies at the 
deepest part—never less than two feen Fish will 
winter at this depth without protection. The 
side walls should M at least si.t inches in thick¬ 
ness and it is better to have them eight inches 
at the bottom. The bottom of the pool should 
be made six inches thick and should be sloped 
coward the middle and one end, so that when 
you empty or clean it, all the water will run 
to one point. 

For many years, pools have been constructed 
with no further reinforcing than a close mesh 
hog wire tietdng. However, this is a precarious 
practice and although concrete reinforcing is a 
little intricate, most authorities recommend that 
three-eighths inch deformed reinforcing rods be 
used and spaced eight inches apart to form a 
network. These should be wired into the forms 
so as to be in the center of the concrete before 
pouring it. Care must be taken that all bars are 
well covered with concrete. As the top of the 
pool receives the most severe strain due to the 
pressure of ice in the winter, it is well to run 
two half-inch reinforcing bars around the entire 
pool. Place them about dhree to four inches from 
the top and keep them close to the outside 
surface of the wall, being sure that they are 
covered at all points with at least one inch of 
concrete. Alternate the joints by allowing them 
to run past each other about six inches. About 
eight inches from the top, poke into the wail 


through the forms, some pieces of reinforcing 
about ten to twelve inches long. On these may 
be constructed around all or a part of the pool 
a shelf or a ledge to form pockets of soil for 
shallow water aquatics. 

For the amateur, the infonnal, irregularly 
shaped pool is the ideal. It is the least expensive 
and can be constructed without forms. Rein¬ 
forcing is necessary for any good pool. Fiist, 
mark out the shape of your pool with stakes, 
connecting these stakes with a piece of twine or 
rope so that you may determine its size and how 
it fits into the contours of your ground. Dig a 
hole with sloping sides and firm them and the 
bottom down smoothly with a tamper so as to 
form a good foundation for the concrete. Wet 
slightly with a broom dipped in a bucket of 
water and finish off smooth, troweling with the 
back of a spade. 

Dig the pool six inches bigger all the way 
around than the size of the pool desired and the 
bottom six inches deeper. Reinforce with rods 
as described in formal pools. 

Best results are obtained with a mixture of 
one part Portland cement, two parts sharp sand 
and three parts washed gravel. Use just enough 
water to make a stiff mix. A sloppy mix de¬ 
stroys the effect of the cement. Better too dry 
than too wet. 

For filling a small pool, a garden hose is us¬ 
ually sufficient. Theicforc, no water connections 
need be made. However, in pools of fair 
an overflow is essential. This may be piped with 
sewer die into a downspout connection on the 
house. In small pools, the water may be siphoned 
out with a hose by attaching the hose to the 
faucet of a laundry tub; fill the hose with water 
undl it starts running into the pool, then remove 
the end from the faucet and allow it to drain 
into the tub. The overflow here is shown jointed 
in eight-inch lengths so that water may be 
lowered gradually to facilitate cleaning. 

What shape to make the pool and what to 
plant is many times a problem to the water 
gardener. The first thing necessary to decide 
this matter is a little knowledge of the habits 
and needs of different plants. 

On page 157 wc show four types of formal 
pools as w'cll as an idea of various plants and 
their uses. A novelty island pool illustrated is 
reached by stepping-stones. If this island is made 
into a rose garden bordered by such plants as 
alyssum it serves two purposes by giving the 
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open location required by the roses as well as 
the scenic effect of the pool. 

The lower diagram ^ows how to add a bog 
garden to your pool without disntrbin|f the 
planting. TTic tub or pan may be used in the 
ground outside of the pool or in the ^ol itself. 

W'atcrlilics need ^ace to spread. Three feet 
all around the plant is the mimnium and ffye feet 


isr 

A few fish should be placed in the water as 
well as frogs and snails. These scavengers beep 
out mosquitos and purify the pool. 

As already advised, do not have running water 
in your pool to any great extent tf you wish re¬ 
sults. Tlie plants tWve best m still, warm water. 
Fountains or falls should be constructed to make 
a mai.ximum of fuss with a minimum of water. A 
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each way Is better. Plant everything on ledges 
or in boxes and prop them up with stones to the 
proper water depth. 

This will enable you to have bog plants, 
shallow water aquatics, and deep water planes 
all in one pool. Plant lilies in strong boxes, two 
feet square and one foot deep or tubs made of 
half vinegar barrels; first soaking the barrels with 
sal soda to remove acid. Eight inches below the 
surface is the right depth ^r lilies. Bog plants 
should have the bottom of the containeis in water 
and shallow aquatics should be two inches under 
water. 


trickle of water falling eighteen inches or more 
gives the effect of motion desired, the same as a 
larger volume, Replace the evaporated water 
by spraying the plants after the sun has gone 
down in the evening. They appreciate water 
from the top the same as other plants. If green 
scum accumulates, sweep it off into the overflow 
pipe with a hose spray. It will soon go away. 
Wash off any plant lice from the leaves with a 
strong hose spray. If this is done in the morn¬ 
ing, the fish will destroy many of them. 

Hardy waterlilies and other aquatics may be 
set out any dme b the spring after the weather 
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starts t» warm up and danger of freezing is over. 
Tropical plants, however, should not be planted 
nn^ from the 20di of May to the 1st of June, 
If it is possible to plant them a little cIokt to 
the surface when they are small, they may be 
lowered as they grow larger and develop more 
rapidly. However, this ts not necessary. 

For soil to fill the hoses, three parts good 
garden loam mixed with one part wcU-rocied 
cow manure, plenty of bone meal and some blood 
meal is best. If manure is used, it should be com« 
posted with the soil several months before be¬ 
ing put into the boxes in order that fermenta¬ 
tion will be over at char time. Do not use humus 
or sour soil. 

Blood meal or some chemical fertilizer may 
be added during the plants’ growing season by 
lowering the water to the top of the tub, malt¬ 
ing holes with a piece of pipe, inserting the 
fertilizer, and covering these holes with sand. 
This will give them new life. 

Watcriilics should be planted with the crown 
of the plant even with the surface of the soil. 
Cover the soil in the containers with about one 
to two inches of pebbles or sand but do riot 
smother the plants with it. This will keep the 
pool clean. 

The difference between annual and tropical 
plants most be understood if you arc to have 
a really nice garden. Tropical plants arc the 
most ^ily grown and pvc, under favorable 
conditions, much larger and more colorful 
blooms than the hardy. If you are going to the 
trouble to make a nice pooC a small expenditure 
each year will make it more beautiful and be 
more satkfactoiy than trying to run it on a 
strictly hardy plant basis. 

The illustration on page 157 shows how plants 
look in the water and the sketches are more for 


identification than for proper settiug. While 
shallow water aquadcs may be grown out in 
midpool it is best to keep them close to the edges. 
PImcs illustrated are, Kownd Pool: A—^Water 
Iris; B—-Arrowhead; C—Papyrus; D—Pickerel 
Rush and Umbrella Palm; E—-Lotus; F—Flower¬ 
ing Rush; G—Pickerel Rush; H —Water Poppy; 
I—Waterlily; j—Velvet Leaf; K—Shell Flower; 
L—^Water-hyacinth; M—Parrot Feather. Rec^ 
tangidoT Pooh A—Water Iris; B—Arrowhead; 
C—Papyrus; D—Primrose Willow; E—Velvet 
Leaf; F—Cat-tail; G—^WatcriiJy; H —-Sacred 
Lotus of the Nile; —Flowering Rush; J — 
Pickerel Rush; K—Shell Flower; L—Water* 
hyacinth. 

Plants recommended for trial are: Ttopiool 
Li/ier, Night BlooTfiing, Juno (White), Rubra 
Rose, (Rosy Carmine), Bisset (Pink). Dty 
Blootfting, Planama Pacific (Purple), Blue Beauty, 
Aug Koch (Blue), General Pershing (Pink), 
Hardy Ulios: Cbromatelia (Yellow), Marliac 
Rose, Gloriosa (Deep Red), Gladstone (White 
Hardy), Annual PJartts for SbalUrw Wattrt Par¬ 
rot Feather (bog ground cover), Water-hya¬ 
cinth, Water-poppy, Primrose Willow Papyrus, 
Ja]^nese Lotus (White), Egyptian Lotus Single 
(Pink), AzoJla and Duckivccd (riny, floating). 
Wild Rice (self-propagating from seed; grows 
10 to 12 ft call). Perennial Plants for Shallow 
Water! Varicgated Sweet Flag, Primrose Creeper, 
Cat-tail, Giant Arrowhead, Yellow and Purple 
Water Iris, Forget-me-nots (in pots just touch¬ 
ing top of \vatcr). Flowering and Pickerel Rush, 
Water Arum. 

For the damp ground at the edge of the pool 
use Forget-mc-not, Parrot Feather, Marsh Mari¬ 
gold, Water Iris, Cardinal Lobelia. Sweet Flag 
and Pickerel Rush. (See lists m Chapter X. “The 
Flower Garden.” 


CHAPTER XV 


The Vegetable Garden 


Considering that perhaps the outstanding ad¬ 
vantage of living in the country, a small town, a 
village or even a city suburb is that we can 
have a garden, it seems strange to me that so 
many of us hniit our plantings to lawns, fiowere, 
and other ornamentais and rely largely, if not 
wholly, upon canned goods, frozen foods and 
vegetables that we buy tn markets and stores or 
from hucksters and market gardeners. Of these 
four sources, the last two arc the more desirable 
because their products arc likely to be fresher 
than those of the others. But all four arc open 
to the objection that practically all the produce 
they sell is such as will withstand rough handling 
and necessarily of tougher fibre than similar 
goods which, grown in home gardens, do nor 
have to be shipped or handled much. 

Why Grow Our Own Vegefables? 

No matter how varied an assortment modem 
markets can offer nowadays, and no matter how 
high the tjuality of the frozen foods that are 
becoming increasingly available, there are four 
outstanding reasons for devoting a modeiare 
amount of our garden space to home gro'ft-n 
crops. First, a garden can supply us with fresher 
vegetables than we can buy; second, it can 
give us most vegetables in the finest stage of de¬ 
velopment, impossible when they arc bought; 
third, we can grow higher quality variedcs rfian 
commercial growers usually attempt; and, fourth, 
wx can grow kinds that we never, or rarely, 
see offered for sale. 

Freshness is of prime importance in all plants 
whose leaves wc eat raw, as lettuce, endive, 
garden cress. Wc can have them on our tabic 
before they would be large enough to gather 
for sale; indeed, the thinnitjgs are as good as the 
more mature crops, if not bener. And we can 
use them within a few minutes of their being 
^thered, while they arc plump and crisp and 
full of the delicate, evanescent navois chat make 


than delicious as well as beneficial in the menu. 

Stage of development, also important with 
salad plants, is even more so in the case of vege¬ 
tables whose fruits we cat. Only the home gar¬ 
dener can put on bis table tomatoes that have 
attained full ripeness on the plant; cucumbers 
firm 'W'ith moisture and whose seeds arc still soft; 
muskmdons gathered at just the right moment 
(when little cracks show between the stems and 
the fruits), then ripened for a day or two before 
being chilled and served; garden peas and sweet 
com, neither immature nor too old, whose sugars 
and aromas have not been lost in their short 
journey from garden to stove to table. These 
two vegetables especially lose their ddiciousnes 
rapidly between gathering and using, because 
their sugars change into starch and other taste¬ 
less compounds. Asparagus, too, we can “snap 
off* so that every particle is edible instead of 
just a green bud at the end of a tough, woody 
stalk. 

High quality Ls rarely' found in commercial 
varieties because it is generally assoebted with 
fine tcjcnire and thin skin which do not make 
good shippers; It is also often found in varieties 
characterized by .smalt size, long (or irregular) 
period of ripening, or relatively unattractive ap¬ 
pearance, such as commercial growers arc not 
mtercsted in. But since wc eat not only to sus¬ 
tain life, but also to get reasonable pleasure while 
doing so, wc can well confine our selection of 
sorts to grow to those definitely suited to the 
small, amateur garden. 

When seed catalogues do not specifically point 
them out, we can recognize the commercial kinds 
(and avoid them) by descriptive words and 
phrases char suggest business returns. Such, for 
msrance, as “immcn,5C cropper,” “highly prolific,” 
"excellent shipper,” “stands up well,” "extra 
wrly,” "long keeper,” and so on. Wc will look 
instead for varieties said to be "ideal for the 
home garden,” "with long season of ripening,” 
“when served, eveaybody wants more,” “of fine 
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rexture,” “exquisite richness," “high, aromatic 
flavor," and the like. 

As to actual kinds of vegetables, here ad¬ 
venture enters into gardening, for among those 
we have never been able to buy, we may dis¬ 
cover some worthy acquisitions to our diet. 
Though E had seen broccoli listed in seedsmen's 
catalogues for decades, 1 never grew it, saw it 
growing, or even ate it until two or three years 
ago; now it is one of my regular annual crops. 
The so-calJed Jerusalem artichoke (a native 
American plant!) is never seen in the markets, 1 
imagine, and rarely in gardens; yet it is one of 
the most delectable of vegetables cscallopcd or 
steamed and served with holbndoisc or cream 
sauce. How many gardeners have tried the newer 
Oiinese vegetables—chi-hi-li or celery cabbage; 
pc-tsai or Qiinesc cabbage, and wong4>ok, which 
as yet has no American name? Have ymt ever 
grown the Etalian introductions, iinocchio, porno- 
doro, rucola, cicoria, basitico, escaroile or fagiuli? 
Why not buy a packer of seed of one or more 
of them this year and follow the directions 
printed on it? You may discover something! 

When making up a list of vegetable kinds (inof 
varieties) to grow, it is a good plan to follow a 
typical seed catalogue index so as not to over¬ 
look any. You might use a filing card for each 
kind and under the name (bean, com, pea, etc.) 
write the variety or varieties you plan to grow 
and any cultural notes. Your choice will depend 
on; First, the family appetite; second, the amount 
of space the plants require (you’ll probably omit 
winter squash and pumpkin); third, those that 
you can obtain in just as good quality elsewhere 
—onions, potatoes and winter cabbage; fourth, 
your ability and willingness to meet the require¬ 
ments of certain fussy sorts or others especially 
susceptible to pests or diseases. 

Some Good Gorden Practices 

In amateur gardening especially, an)^hing that 
will save dmc, space or work Is well worth 
adopting. Here are some methods cliat 1 have 
found of special value in my small area, some 
of them regular practices of successful market 
gardeners: 

In small gardens, the various distances between 
rows usually recommended by professional writ¬ 
ers will cause more bother than benefit however 
economical they are when several hundred rows 
of each vegetable is grown. Instead, the unit 


system of measurement between rows will save 
both rime and space for you. It consists of using 
the narrowest rccomtncnded distance for smafl 
growing crops as the basis for all other distances. 
Radishes are often stjwn in rows only nine inches 
apart, so this distance, even though rather nar¬ 
row, can be used. Crops that require more space 
are set twice, thrice or more times this basic 
distance apart. Perhaps the greatest advantage 
of this plan is that it avoids the necessity of chang¬ 
ing the setting of blades and teeth on a whcelhoe 
in cultivating, 

in large gardens it is often convenient and 
advisable to group the vegetables so the long 
season kinds are in one area, the short ones in 
another; those that require similar culture, and 
those that mature at about the same time by them¬ 
selves,^ and so on. In a little garden this sort of 
thing is less effective because there may be space 
for only one row of each kind. In such areas 
some sort of “double cropping” method as used 
by commerdai growers will be more serviceable. 
There are four of these. 

Companion cropping is a system in which 
two (or more) crops that reach edible maturity 
at different times are sown or planted out in 
alternate rows, or as alternate plants in the same 
row. For instance, in early spring spinach and 
beets may be sown with their rows side by side, 
alternating; or lettuce plants can alternate with 
cabbage plants in the main rows with rou's of 
radishes iietween. In the former case the spinach 
will be gathered in late May or early June 
leaving the beets in full possession of the ground; 
in the latter case the radishes will all have been 

S thered within sLx weeks, and the last of the 
tuce a week or two later, after which the 
cabbages have the ground to themselves. 

The same plan may be used in late spring or 
early summer with tender vegcmbles, tomato 
plants or sweet corn alternating with bush beans, 
for instance; or a crop such as pepper or egg¬ 
plant that would be killed by the first frost alter¬ 
nating wirh a hardy Lite one, as winter cabbage 
or brussets sprouts. Another combination would 
be of a long season, hardy kind (parsnips) with 
a short season hardy kind (carrots). 

Succession cropping is the plan by which 
quick maturing crops are sown or planted in au 
area by themselves, and, after being gathered, are 
replaced by another crop. Spinach or early spring 
peas mi^ht be followed: by hush beans sown in 
late spring or early summer, and these in mm 
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by ttimips or winter radish sown in midsum¬ 
mer for autumn and winter use. This would 
make piossible three crops in one season from 
the same area. Sometimes companion and suc¬ 
cession cropping methods arc combined, as when 
radishes, lettuce and early cabbage are followed 
by a midsonuner sowing of rutabagas, carrots or 
round beets, a four crop combination* 

Partnership cropping is illustrated when 
pumpkins, winter squash, cucumbers or melons 
are so%vn in a patch of sw'cec com, or when a late 
maturing com and pole beans are sown together, 
the latter climbing up aod being supported by 
the former. 

Morker eropping consists of dropping radish 
(or other quick-sproudng) seeds at three or four 
inch intervals in rows of such slow sprouting 
seeds as parsnip and carrot, or those 
whose seedlings are difficult to sec 
when they iiist come up, as onion 
and beet. The radishes, appearing 
above ground quickly, indicate ex¬ 
actly where the rows are so that 
cultivation may be started without 
delay and the first crop of weeds de¬ 
stroyed while very young. 

Grouping fho Vegetable Kinds 

Before we can make a workable 
plan that will combine the advantages 
of these cropping systems, we must 
group the various vegetables accord¬ 
ing to tlie times tlicir seeds must be 
sown or their plants (previously 
staned in a greenhouse, hotbed, cold- 
frame or elsewhere) set out. 

Wc must also bear in mind the 
dme each will require to reach edible 
maiuri^, the amount of space each 
one will need, and the amount of 
watering and feeding it normally re¬ 
quires. .\]1 this is 1^ complicated 
than it sounds! 

Here is one grouping according 
to the time the crop occupies the 
ground: 

Annua) Cropsi ), Early spring ta 
late spring: Forcing radish, c^y let¬ 
tuce, onion sets, peppergrass (or gar¬ 
den cress), mustard fctticus (lamb’s 
lettuce, or com salad), orach, spinach. 

2, Long seas&n vegetables^ early 


lAT 

spring to late fall: Parsnip, salsify, scortonera, 
chkkory, chard, ccleriac, leek, parsley. 3, 
Early spring to rnidsurmm or early fail; Beet, 
early cabbage, long rooted radish, carrot, onion, 
kohl-rabt, early celery, pea, turnip. 4. Late spring 
to early fall (killed by frost); Tomato, okra, pep¬ 
per, eggplant, sweet potato, bean, muskincUon, 
watermelon, pumpkin, squash, husk tomato 
(ground cheriy), martynia, luffa, rit-kwa, gher¬ 
kin. 5. Midstenrmer to late fall: Turnip, rutabaga, 
beet, carrot, kohJ-rabl, broccoli, brussels sprouts, 
kale, cauliflower, endive, late cabbage, laie celery. 
6. Late stemmer to late fall: Lettuce, spiiuich, 
round seeded pea, winter radish, forcing radish, 
mustard garden cress, onion sets. 7. To be sovm 
in late trimmer or early fail for fate fall or early 
spring use: Dandelion, spinach, fctticus, sorrel. 




Sfsre. or garden?^CGnpare pime va^efaUes wfh jam med ewles 
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Perennial Creps: Besides the annu^ crops 
mendonod there are several perennials, asparagus 
and rhubarb being the best known in home gar¬ 
dens. Others are French (or globe) artichoke, 
dock, cardoon, sea kaJe and Jerusalem (or Ameri¬ 
can) ardchoke. They belong in a separare class 
because they occupy the same area permaneutly. 
But, even so, they need not exclude quick matur¬ 
ing partnership crops which can be sown broad¬ 
cast among them in early spring, and allowed to 
take their chancesj these mature and are used 
before the perennials need the space. Among 
those often grown in asparagus beds (and why 
not among other perennials?) are spinach, let¬ 
tuce, radishes and early turnips. If, in late sum¬ 
mer, seed of spinach or com salad is scattered 
over the asparagus bed, enough of the hardy 
seedlings should survive die winter to give an 
early cutting the following spring several weeks 
before a springswn crop could be expected. 

The Vegefable Garden Plan 

After trying various ways of making and using 
a plan, 1 find the following the most convenient 
and dmc-savLng, Like most simple things it is 
harder to describe than to do. On narrow strips 
of paper write the names of the vegetables to be 
grown in each row; the number of days they 
will take to reach usable size, and the approxi¬ 
mate dates they should be sown. Use a different 
coloted paper for each group of vegetables, blue 
for long season; yellow for short season, early 
sown; red for hot weather crops, and so on. 
When all are wntten, arrange and re-arrange 
them on a table until you have worked our a 
feasible plan like those illustrated, It will help 
if you fisc pbee the long season, earliest sown 
crops at one side of the area at twice the unit 
distance decided on. Between these rows alter¬ 
nate the short season early kinds, the ‘‘compan- 
ion" vegetables, that will mature and be gathered 
in late spring or early summer while the others 
art still growing. 

When the slips for these earliest sown kinds 
have all been placed, continue with the slips for 
the next series of sowings or plantings and ar¬ 
range them similarly—the tong season ones alter¬ 
nating with the short. Proceed thus until you 
have placed all the slips, with the "tender to 
frost” crops at the far side. In each case where 
a "marker,” "partner” or "succesaon” crop is to 
be used, place the slip representing it temporarily 
on the main crop for that row. 


Alter testing the workabilirv of the arrange¬ 
ment by studying each row in relation, first, to 
whai it Is to contain during the whole growing 
season, and second, to the row on each side of it, 
you can make an actual plan from the slips, 
either by rewriting the names or pasting the slips 
on a large sheet of paper or cardboard. Because 
such a sheet is likely to be misplaced, is hard to 
handle out of doors, and is almost sure to blow 
away on a unndy day, a good scheme is to draw 
the outline of the garden to scale on a large 
bread board and rule parallel hues the unit dis¬ 
tance apart to represent spaces bervi'cen rows. If 
done with waterproof ink this need not be done 
again for several years. Then you can paste the 
named slips exactiy as you have arranged them 
on the table, using rubber pasting cement if pos¬ 
sible, so that they can be removed without tear¬ 
ing if need arises. A hole bored in the middle 
of one side will make it possible to hang the 
plan up out of the way when not in use. The 
smooth, hard surface is good to write on when 
you want to make notes to guide your future 
operations. Later you can copy both plan and 
notes into your garden record book for perma¬ 
nent reference. 

Crop rotation is less practicable b small 
gardens chan in large scale farming. Neverthe¬ 
less, whenever possible, group the plants that 
require similar cultural treatment and shift them 
about from year to year. The following groups 
can succeed one another b different seasons (or 
parts of the same season) according to con¬ 
venience; do not let one crop of a group follow 
another of the same group, 

1. Beans, garden peas, 

2. Com, tomato, eggplant, pepper, ground 
obeny (or husk tomato). 

3. Brussels sprouts, broccoli, cabbage, celet)’, 
chard, collard, cress;, dandelion, endive, l^e, 
kohl-rabi, lettuce, mustard, New Zealand spinach, 
orach, spmach. 

4. Cantaloupe, cucumber, gherkin, okra, 
pumpkin, squash, watermelon. 

5. Beet, carrot, chicory, endive, garlic, leek, 
parsley, parsnip, radish, rutabaga, s^ify, scor- 
zonera, shallot, rumip. 

Try to have a following crop as different as 
ossible from the preceding one. If the two are 
otanically or cuturally related (as mustard, 
cabbage and turnips}, insects and plant diseases 
chat attack the first arc likely to be more trouble¬ 
some on the others. Also, if a senes of, say, root 
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crops is grown, they tend to use up certain kinds 
of pkni food, so that the last in the series may 
be partially starved. 

Making the Vegetable Garden 

The site: When choice is possible, this should 
be fully exposed to the sun and Longer from 
north CO south than from east to west. For if 
the rows can run north and south and the Jong 
way of the area, this will favor the even distribu¬ 
tion of sunlight and also reduce the number of 
necessary turns with the wheelhoe at the ends 
of the rows when cultivating. AJwa)'s the plot 
should be well drained, because vegetables fail 
to grow well in poorly drained ground and be¬ 
cause slow evaporation of excess water keeps 
the ground cold and “late" in spring and more 
subject to drouth in dry weather. If 
it can be higher than the adjacent 
ground so much the better; th^ will 
favor the "drainage” of cold air to 
the lower levels and often prevent 
damage by late spring and early 
autumn frosts. 

Southern and southeastern expo¬ 
sures are earlier than western and 
northern slopes because they are 
warmer, especially when high ground 
to the north and west protects them 
from prevailing winds. Snow soon 
disappears on such slopes, excess 
water quickly drains away, and plant¬ 
ing may start a week or two weeks 
earlier than elsewhere. Furthermore, 
crops normally mature earlier in such 
locations. However, if well drained 
as TO air and water, and shielded from 
cold winds by high ground, woods, 
windbreaks or hedges, level land is 
nearly as early. 

Soils; The best soils for vegetable 
gardens are loams, that Is, combina¬ 
tions of sand, clay and humus. These 
hold moisture and fertility better than 
sands, and are more easily worked 
than clays. They can be built up by 
adding humus^forming materials such 
as manures, compost, leafmold or 
green manures; or m case of stiff clay, 
as follows; In kte autumn spread 
fresh manure (a two-hoise load to 
2,500 sq. ft.) and plow or dig it under, 
leaving the ground rough; during 


winter, add an inch of sifted coal ashes, prefer¬ 
ably on the snow; in spring, smooth down the 
clods, add hydrated lime or wood ashes (about 
a pound to the square yard) and rake in before 
fitting the soil for planting. Repeat the program 
annuity (except that lime need be added only 
once every five years) until the soil is rich and 
friable. 

The best source of the valuable humus is stable 
manure because Ir is full of bacteria that help 
release plant food and because, in decaying, Vt 
also supplies plant food elements discarded by 
animals. If a local supply is not available it can 
be bought in dried, pulverized, easy-to-use form 
that is also free of weed seeds. When you want 
to improve a heavy clay, turn under fresh manure 
in autumn so it can decay over winter; when a 
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light soil is to be cnnchcd, apply well decayied 
manure in spring as the plant food in it will 
quickly become available. 

Green manures are crops (grains, roots, etc.) 
grown solely to be turned under while green 
and soft to improve the soil. If sown after mid¬ 
summer, riiey arc generally called “cover crops” 
because they protect the ground against winter 
washing and excessive leaching of plant food. 
Crops used for these purposes are of two classes: 
those that gather nitrogen from the air and add 
it to the soil, and those that cannot do this but 
merely protect the surface and conserve what 
food is already present- Crimson clover (sow 
an ounce to 200 sq, ft,), winter vetch (an ounce 
to about 60 sq. ft.) and Canada held peas (an 
ounce to about 40 sq. ft.) arc the most suitable 
nitrogen-gathering crops for home gardens. 
Sow them on any vacant land from July until 
mid autumn. Crops of the other type include: 
Buckwheat, (1 ounce to about 60 sq, fL), rye, 
barley and oats (an ounce to about JO sq. ft,), 
and turnips or rape (1 ounce to 1,200 sq. ft,). 
A good combination is buckwheat, crimson 
clover, rye and winter vetch sown all at once in 
mid July, either on empty ground or between 
rows of late vegetables. The first frost will kid 
the buckwheat, and perhaps the crimson clover 
won’t live over winter, but the rye and vetch 
will; and they will continue growing in spring 
until dug or plowed under. 

Arfificiol manure, to take the place of or 
supplement the real thing can be made as fol¬ 
lows, according to .Missouri Experiment Station 
Bulletin No. 285 (now out of print): Heap 
straw, cut weeds, lawn clippit^ and other waste 
vegetable matter in loose, dat-topped piles, five 
or six feet high on ground fully exposed to the 
weather. On top of each 4 to 6 inch layer, 
sprinkle evenly a mixture of 45 per cent am¬ 
monium sulphate, 40 per cent finely ground limc- 
^stone (not burnt lime!) and 15 per cent super¬ 
phosphate at the rate of seven or eight pounds to 
approximately 100 pounds of the vegetable ma¬ 
terial. Wet the pile a-s it is built and often enough 
thereafter to keep it moist, and the material will 
usually decay in three or four months, especially 
if it is forked over once or twice so as to throw the 
outside layer into the interior. The resulting 
compost is well worth making to improve the 
soil, to get rid of u^iste vegetable matter, and to 
avoid paying for as much high priced fertilizer 
as would otherwise be needed. 


Commerclol Ferfibzers: As already noted 
(Chapter 2) commercial ferdlizeis arc organic 
and inorganic. Various materials of each type are 
often bought separately and mixed for use in 
farming and commercial vegetable growing, but 
it is generally advisable and more convenient in 
small gardens to use prepared plant foods, that is 
complete, balanced mixtures carrying analysis 
figures showing the percentage content of nitro¬ 
gen, phosphates, and potash. Fertilizer recom¬ 
mendations are usually made on an acre basis. To 
find the corresponding amount to apply to a 
small garden, divide the number of square feet 
id an acre (43,560) by the recommended amount 
to apply (say 1,000 pounds). The answer (43 
and a fraction in this case) is the number of 
square feet on which one pound of the mixture 
should be spread. 

Soil Preparotion; Land that has been in sod 
for several yean? should be manured, plou^cd or 
dug in mid autumn and left rough over winter to 
break down the turf and destroy many insects. 
In spring, level the clods or furrows as soon as 
The soil is diy enough to work. The depth of the 
plowing must depend upon the depth 
of the soil; avoid bringing up too much of the 
sub-soil at any otic time, but increase the depth 
of the surface layer gradually. Double digging 
or trenching is always good practice. 

Cultivated ground can be prepared in fall (best 
for heavy soil) or in spring when it has lost the 
glistening wet appearance, or when a squeezed 
handful does not wet the hand but breaks apart 
at a slight touch. When seeds are to be soxvn or 
plants set out, especially in dry weather, dig and 
rake the ground anew, fitting only as much as 
can be planted that same day. 

SoosonsI Vogotdbie Garden 
Activities 

Seed Sowing; In spring seed can be sown 
about four times its diameter, then lightly firmed 
in with the head of a rakc; later, in dry weather, 
sow deeper and press more firmly. Large seeds 
(peas, beans, etc,) will sprout well if, after 
cramping the rows firmly, you cover them with 
loosely raked soil to serve a mulch. 

Soon after sowing, use the steel rake very 
lightly over the entire bed; within a week repeat 
the raking fn tfre directian of the rows, but pref¬ 
erably with a bamboo or metal broom rake. This 
is to kill millions of tiny weed seedlings and also 
to break the crust to let the vegetables through. 


fHE VEOETAill «AIDEH 


As soon as tlie plants have developed their second 
or third true leaves, thin them to the required 
distance for good development. Some of the 
thinnings can be transplanted to till gaps in the 
rows or to make new rows; or if large enough, 
they can be eaten, especially those of beets, 
lettuce, etc. 

Setting Oot Plonts: la cold climates, sonyj 
vegetables ate always started under glass or in 
sheltered beds, and transplanted when they reach 
suitable size and when conditions in the open are 
favorable. Sown in flats, the seedlings arc 
"pricked out" to stand two inches apart each 
way in other flats as soon as they can be handled; 
then, after being gradually “hardened" they arc 
planted outdoors, the soil being well firmed 
around them. The more tender and "fussy" kinds 
—eggplant, pepper, etc.,—arc often 
ricked out into small clay or paper 
oxes CO lessen the disturbance of 
their roots in later transpkntings. If 
curwomis arc feared, wrap a "collar" 
of paper around each stem so it will 
extend an inch above and below soil 
level when setting out the plants. 

Following the light raking already 
described, cultivation of the soU be¬ 
tween rows and plants should be car¬ 
ried on frequently to kill weeds and 
especially to maintain a dirt mulch 
which tends to prevent loss of soil by 
washing, to facUitate the entrance of 
water into the ground, and to pre¬ 
vent its loss by evaporation. Undl the 
foliage shades the ground, stir the 
soil after every rain (as soon as a crust 
has formed and dried) or, m dry 
spells, every week or ten days. For a 
garden 50 by SO feet or larger, some 
form of whccihoe is a great time and 
labor saver; for a smaller plot the 
Dutch or scuffle hoe (worked while 
walking backward) and other similar 
hand tools are excellent because they 
obviate walking oh the freshly 
loosened ground. 

Watering; If artificial watering 
seems needed, ordinary crinkling 
with hose and nozzle is mrile for 
reasons already explaine d. Real water¬ 
ing should drench the ground a foot 
deep or more, and be followed 
as soon as possible by cultivation, 
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Actually, an occasional such soaking W'ill not call 
for as much water as daily sprinklings, but will 
make much better use of it. The principle of 
overhead irr%ation as used so generally on truck 
farms can be applied in miniature in ^'arious ways 
in the home garden. 

Crop Pfotuction; Control of plant enemies 
begins with “sanitation," that is, the disposal of 
weeds and crop residues that harbor plant diseases 
and insects between seasons. 

Shepherd's purse and wild mustard arc early 
spring hosts for cabbage butterflies, old cabbage 
stumps are feeding grounds for plant lice, and 
so on. Rotating crops help to prevent the spread 
of various soil borne diseases, club root of cab¬ 
bage and related plants, scab of potatoes and 
beets, etc. 
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PLANTING CHAJtT 
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THE VEGETABLE GARDEN 


Use repellents, such as naphthaienc flakes or 
tobacco dust, in the soil around cucumber and 
melon plants to drive away cucumber beetles; 
hydrated lime and Bordeaux mixture to repel flea 
beetles on beets and potatoes, and so on. Spray 
and dust intelligently or you w-ill waste money, 
materials and time without getting results. Con¬ 
sult Chapter 17 for general principles and sugges¬ 
tions and if particularly troublesome problems 
^e, appeal for advice to professional growers 
in your neighborhood or to your county agent 
or state agricultmaJ experiment station. It is 
always wi^r for the amateur gardener to use 
commercial brands of sprays and dusts chan to 
attempt to make ha own mbetures- Rclbhle man¬ 
ufacturers keep their brands up to standard, or 
they couldn’t continue in business. 

The Horvestj When crops reach usable size, 
gather the edible parts and remove the rest to the 
compost heap because, left in the ground, it only 
wastes plant food and water. Then prepare, 
plant, or sow the vacant ground to some other 
crop so as to keep it actively producing some¬ 
thing other than weeds all season long, whether 
vegetables or a cover crop. Harvesting really 
Stans when lettuce thinnings and peppergrass cut- 
tmgs can first be used in early spring, and con¬ 
tinues until the last turnips, cabbie, celery, etc., 
arc gathered for winter use. As most crops of 
various kinds mature more rapidly than they can 
be consumed, a part of each can usually be canned 
or dried for use during winter. Spring, summer 
^d early fall crops specially desirable for canning 
include baby beets and carrots; tender peas, 
stringier beans and llmas; sweet corn just past 


the ‘'milk" stage; summer squash while the seeds 
are soft; oltra, while soft, to add to soup stock; 
cucumbers and onions, for picklcs; tomatoes; 
alone or with spices and other vegetables to make 
catsup, chutney, relish, etc. 

Storctge of home garden vegetables is gen- 
eraJly limited ro late fall crops that can, under 
favorable conditions, be kept for weeks or 
months. They fall into four classes; 1. Those 
that^may be left in the ground over winter with¬ 
out injury, as parsnip, salsify, scor?-onera, Jerusa¬ 
lem artichoke. 2, Those which, when dug, must 
be kept cold, dark and not too dry, as beet, 
carrot, turnip, potato, cabbage, cauliflower, brus- 
seis sprouts, celery, leek, eggplant, pepper, winter 
radish, rutabaga. 3. Those that mu^ be kept cold 
and dry, onion, garlic. 4. Those that must be kept 
warm and dry, pumpkin and winter squash. 

House cellars in which there arc heaters are 
^ited to only group four. The others must go 
in a separate cold, moist cellar or out of doors. 
Celory, leeks, cabbage, cauliflower, and bcussels 
sprouts can be “planted" in boxes; root crops arc 
best stored in crates or baskets placed on the floor. 
One convenient scheme employs a coldframe 
deep enough to hold cabbage, etc., hung upside 
down, celery and leeks “planted,” and root crops 
in onion crates, peach baskets or bushel hampers. 
In ^vere weather such a frame must be protected 
against freezing temperatures by mats, quilts, or 
some other thick covering. For “planting ma¬ 
terial indoors, or in a vegetable pic, granulated 
peat mffis kept barely moist is ideal, lighter to 
handle than sand or soil, inexpensive, and able to 
hold moisture, for a long time. 


CHAPTER XVr 


Fruits and Berries 


AH the reasons advanced for growing vege¬ 
tables apply, and with even greater force, to 
growing fruits in home gardens. Moreover, fruit 
plants have other than food producing values. 
Tlicy cost no more, generally speaking, than 
shrubs, trees and vines that are pbnted solely 
for omanient. Yet, moat of them arc acemetive 
enough in foliage and flower to desen'c orna¬ 
mental positions in the garden^ they are as easy 
to manage, and their enemies are better under¬ 
stood and more easily controlled. And above 
all is the physical bcneHt and pleasure a family 
can take in “fruit from our own garden,” Apricot 
trees are conspicuous with their glorious rose- 
pink flowers in early spring; the large-flowered 
varieties of peaches soon follow; then come the 
Japanese plums, the European varieties, sweet 
and sour cherries, apples and pears. All these 
can be used as specimen or shade trees except 
along the street front. The bramble fruits may 
serve as hedges along a fence or in pbee of it. 

For an infomnal, undipped hedge about flve 
feet high the black raspberry is excellent be¬ 
cause it “stays put,” (whereas red raspberries 
spread to adjacent ground by developing suckers 
from their roots); it bears snowbanks of bloom 
in May and delicious fruit in July, Dwarf fruit 
trees trained as cordons or espaliers are excellent 
for beautifying unsightly wdls or they can be 
grown on trellises like grapes. Grapes maj' re¬ 
place such vines as ktid^u, akebia and accmidia 
on verandas, pergolas and summerhouses. Even 
strawberries in well tended beds are pleasing to 
look at tliroughout the growing season. 

The objection that one “must wait so long” 
before getting fruit can be answered two ways. 
First, no matter how long one waits he will never 
get any fruit from an dm or a spruce, a Dutch¬ 
man’s pipe vine, a forsythia bush or any other 
“purely ornamental” plant. Second, rhe waiting 
period is not “so long” after all. For instance, 
everbearing strawberry plants set in early spring 
will start to bear in July and continue more or 


less regularly until cold weather stops them. 
Regular varieties will bear abundantly the fol¬ 
lowing summer. Bush fruits and grapes will start 
the year following planting and give increasing 
annual yields for several years. Nectarines, 
peaches, sour cherries, plums, apricots, and sum¬ 
mer varierics of apples and pears generally bear 
fruit the third summer, while even sweet cherries 
and the slower maturing varieties of apples and 
pkcars usually begin the fourth or fifth, especially 
if on dwarf stock. 

As a specimen for a prominent position few 
shrubs equal a well grown quince bush in full 
flower; none approach it in early autumn when 
laden with golden fruit. One bush is sufficient 
both as a specimen and as a source of fruit for a 
family of ordinary sizx. In soil naturally or 
purposely made acid, blueberries (huckleberries) 
may be grown in the garden. Their foliage is 
glorious in its autumn color and during winter 
the red branches are conspicuous. Some of the 
new. Improved varieties developed by Miss Eliza¬ 
beth White of New Jersey ripen successionally 
over a period of about two months. 

Only in large gardens is there ^ace for sweet 
cherries because mature trees ofren spread to 
fifty feet, whereas sour cherry trees rarely reach 
half that diameter and are easily kept within 
bonnds by judicious pruning, ^ndard apple 
and pear trees also arc too laige for the smalt 
garden, but when dwarfed they are easily adapted 
to small quartets endned as either pyramids, 
globes, or espaliers. 

Choosing ond Buying Plants: In choosing 
varieties for the home garden alwap select those 
of high quality and that are popular in the 
locality, even though the stock may have to be 
bought from a nursery some distance away. 
Choice varieties not obtainable in nurseries may 
be had by grafting or budding them on sturdy- 
growing commercial varieties or seedling trees. 
These processes are simple, so if space is limited 
one tree may be made to bear several to many 
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viarietics- Scions or bods of desired varieties may 
be secured through exchange or purchase from 
owoera. LoeaJ experiment stations generaLUy 
know who has trc« of desired kinds and wtU 
gladly aid searchers. A few nuiserics offer crees 
aln^dy grafted or budded with three to five 
varieties, but so far as I have learned, not sorts 
best adapted to an amateur's needs. 

iWong the most widely successful fruit 
varieties of high rjualiiy which can generally be 
bought from nurseries, even though the fruit is 
not often found in markets or stores, are those 
listed on page J 78 as a guide to help amateurs 
in making their selections. If you want to grow 
really new varietie.s. you should join the New 
York State Fruit Testing Cooperative Associ- 
adon, whose object is to discover how such 
novelries behave in various parts of the world. 
For his Sl-OQ dues, each member is entitled to a 
premiiin] plant of his own choice from the sea¬ 
sonal list, and he may buy at cost as many other 
planes as he desires. Write the secretary at 
Geneva, N. Y., for detaib. 

Among the common mistakes made when buy¬ 
ing fruit trees one of the most unfortunate is the 
purchase of large trees under the supposition 
that they will produce fruit earlier than younger 
ones. For one thing, such trKS are often “left¬ 
overs, and when they are dug, the roots may 
be so badly damaged that they recover slowly. 
Smaller trees, two or even one year old, given 
the same care, usually start to bear sooner. Com¬ 
mercial fruit growers almost never plant trees 
older than two ycats; in fact, one year trees are 
generally preferred because the branches can be 
developed where the planter wants them to be. 


Frulf Growing Pracficos 

Building Strong Trees: When you buy a fruit 
tree, insbt upon one whose straight stem has 
never been cut or broken. If its branches are far 
apart on the trunk with the three largest pointing 
in different directions, you will have no difficulty 
in developing a symmetrical, strong specimen. 
Next best is a "whip,” or branchless, yearling 
tree on which, by suppressing undesired shoots 
and encouraging well placed branches, you can 
develop a symmetrical tree. 

Always avoid a tree with a Y^rotch forma¬ 
tion—two erect stems of equal sis^ and vigor. 
If both grow, they will sooner or later split apan. 
But this fault can be corrected (1) by cutting 
back one branch severely and the other little or 


not at all; (Z) cutting back one to a six-inch 
stub which is left for.two or three years then 
removed cleanly (this plan is best with newly 
planted trees); (3) if the tree is a sapling with 
a Well established root system, not a newly 
planted one, you can cut off one branch at once, 
at its base. 

Most fruit trees, bushes and vines arc dug in 
autumn and stored for spring delivery. It is well 
to order by January while stocks are complete. 
Before you sign for a delayed shipment of nursery 
stock insist on a “bad order receipt” from the 
express, freight or mail agent. Send It to the 
nursery company at once with a statement giv- 
ing the facts and describing the condition of the 
plants. A month or six weeks later report on 
their performance and, if necessary, file a claim. 

Unpack nursery stock in a sheltered, shaded 
place, ELvamlne the roots and prune back to 
sound wood any that are broken or scraped. 

In planting, make the holes amply large and 
even deeper than seems necessary. Throw the 
good soil in one pile and in filling 
rhe hole put k in first, around the nxjts. Never 
place manure or chemical fertilizer close enough 
to bum them. Oiganic fertilizers—bone 
cottonseed meal and dried blood — are safe to mix 
with the soil and damp peat moss will help the 
to start growth. Break the soil up so it will 
sm down among the roots and when thev ^rc 
covered, pack it thoroughly by tramping. When 
the hole is full, leave a bowI-like dcprcssioa in 
which to apply water during dry speUs. 

After planting, cut back the top one half or 
more so as to create a balance between it and 
the root system, hen doing this, loosen the 
wires holding any labels or hang them by large 
loops around the trunk or a main branch. 

Here are proper distances {in feet) to allow 
between plants based on the space a full grown 
plant will cover: 

Apple, Standard, 30; Apple, Dwarf on Doucin 
roots, 20; Apple, Dwarf on Paradise roots, 12' 
Apricot, 20; Blackberry, 8; Blueberry, 8; Boysen- 
Wi^S; Cherry, Hybrid Bush, 6; Oicrry, W, 
20; Cherry, Sweet, 30; Currant, 5; Dewberry, 6 
to 8; Gooseberry, 5; Grape. 8; l^ganberty, 8; 
Nectarine, 20; Peach, 20; Pear, Dwarf, 15; Pear, 
Sftndard, 25j Plum, 20; Quince, 15; Raspberry, 
Black, 6; Raspberry, Purple, 8; Raspberiy, Red, 

5; Strawberry, 2; Youngberry, 8. 

Site: When planning a garden for fruit, choose 
the site—if choice is offered—with even more 
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care than you would locate a vcgecable ^den. 
(See Chapter XV). Ejtposurc is cspeciMly im¬ 
portant. Avoid eastern and southern slopes for 
apricots, peaches and nectarines because In such 
places the flower buds are likely to swell early 
and be in jured by spring cold snaps. Or plant 
these trees on northern and wc^cm sides of 
buildings and waits. Other tree fruits, grapes 
and berry plants are hardier and bicesom later. 

Soils Fruits can often be made to thrive in 
soil where a vegetable garden would fail. In 
such cases make the holes extra large and deep, 
cover the bottoms liberally with bones, and hll 
them at planting time with a mixture of equal 
parts good soil and damp peat moss, dusted with 
a handful of bone meal to each three or four 
shove lf uls^ 

Feeding: The first year after planting the 
feeding roots extend only a little way 
from the base of the plant, but there¬ 
after they forage farther and farther 
in all directions, the main root 
branches becoming mere carticis of 
moisture and food. Hence, manure 
and fertilizer should be applied to an 
encircling zone that extends from 
about half way between the trunk 
and die limit of the branch fpread to 
about rwioe that distance. Where the 
ground is kept cultivated or well 
mulched, the applications of manures 
and fer tilize rs recommended for the 
vegetable garden arc satisfactory, but 
on sod bnd they should be doubted 
so both the grass and the fruit plants 
will be fed. Clean cultivation is pref¬ 
erable for tree and bush fruits grown 
In rows; but if they are planted along 
fences, heavy mulching is usually 
better as it conserves moisture, keeps 
down weeds, and adds humus. 

How to Gather Fruifs; Tree fruits 
should never be pulled off the trees 
so as to break the twigs or wound the 
fruits, Propcf ways are as follows: 

Apple, Hold the specimen in the 
palm of the hand, the stem firmly be¬ 
tween fingers and thumb, and give a 
twist. If it is ripe enough, the stem 
wilJ separate from the t\^'ig without 
damage to either. Fear, Hold as de¬ 
scribed for apple but raise specimen 
dirough an arc of about 30*. If the 


stem docs not separate readily at the point of 
union with the twig, it is not ripe enough; 
leave it on the tree. 

Pest Control in the Fruit Garden 

Principles of spraying and dusting are the 
same here as explained in Chapters XV and 
XVIl, but a few additional suggestious will be 
in order. It has been demonstrated that scale 
and other insects that hatch in early spring from 
eggs laid on plants the previous fall can be most 
readily killed by spraying with a “dormant" 
or "winter-strength' lime-sulphur solution, or a 
miscible oil emulsion, just when the leaf buds 
begin to swell. At this time the shells of the eggs 
and the protective covering of hibernating scales 
become softer and more porous so the spray 
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penetrates them more readily. Overwintering 
fungi can also be destroyed by lime-sulphur, so 
the one spray at die time specified will be doubly 
effective^ Arsenate of lead can be added to 
poison the first to appear of the chewing insects 
wJiich, somehow, seem to know just when the 
hist tender leaflets arc going to be ready for 
them. 

Herevt'idi a few directions for the protection 
of special fruitsj 

Apple ond Pear: The oodlin moth lays eggs 
on the newly formed fruits. The lan'a or grub, 
which makes them “wormy,’* usually eats its way 
in at the blossom end an^ once inside, it can’t 
be checked. Therefore, a spray or dust poison 
must be applied before the calyx closes, which 
is a week or ten days after the flowers fall. Leaf- 
chewing insects, such as canker worms, are con¬ 
trolled by this same treatment^ but plant lice and 
other sucking bugs must be killed with a nico¬ 
tine, rotenone or other contact spray or dust. 
Borers in trunk and main branches must be cut 
out if not too deep, or destroyed by thrusting a 
flexible unre into their burrows in August or 
September when their presence is indicated by 
sawdust-like ca.stings at the entrances. Fire blight 
of apples, pears and quinces, which blackens 
leaves and kills twigs and branches, is a bacterbl 
disease that cannot be controlled by spraying 
or dusdng. Diseased pans must be cut out and 
burned with sanitary precautions. Write your 
state experiment station for detailed directions. 

Peaches and other stone fruits are made 
wormy by curculios (snout-beetles) which make 
crescent-shaped wounds in the fruit and lay eggs 
beside them. However, the adults feed on the 
foliage before the flowers open, so the trees 
should be sprayed with a stomach poison while 
the leaves are developing, again after most of the 
“shucks” have fallen from the young fruits, and 
once more a week later. If the trees arc in a 
chicken yard, or if chickens can be confined 
beneath them in spring, the fowls wilt devour 
many of the insects, especially if the trees are 
soundly thumped with a carpet-covered sledge 
hammer early in the morning to jar off the adults 
while cold and sluggish. Later, the chickens (and 
birds, too) will eat many of the larvae that craw] 
out of the fallen fniir before they can burrow 
into the ground to pupate. 

These trees, especially peaches, are also at¬ 
tacked by a parricular kind of borer which us¬ 
ually enters at or a little below the ground surface, 


where a mass of soft gnm and sawdust-like ”f rass” 
reveals the injury. Carefully scrape it and the 
soil away to find the small entrance lioJe, Then 
cut the bark with a sharp knife to find the bur¬ 
row and the worm. Repeat a couple of weeks 
later to locate any that may have been missed. 
Early November is rhe best time to do this. If 
borers are bad. It may be necessary to protect 
trees by fumigating the soil around them with 
paradichlorobcniiiene which can be bought, with 
directions, at seed stores. Diseases of these fruits 
can be controlled by prompt spraying or dusting 
with fungicides. 

Cherry and Plum branches and twigs attacked 
by "black knot” must be cut off and burned as 
soon as the swellings are noticed to prevent the 
spread of this disease. 

Currant ond Gooseberry foliage is eaten by 
green worms which should be poisoned by spray¬ 
ing or dusting upward from near the ground so 
all the foliage will be covered. S^rt as soon as 
the first leaves open and keep it up; but after 
the bushes flower, use only a non-poisonous 
spray or dust such as a pyrethrum or rotenone 
preparation. Plant lice which sometimes cause 
currant leaves to curl up must be sprayed with a 
contact poison before they become enfolded and 
hidden in the leaves. As old stems scrv'c as breed¬ 
ing quarters for borers, cut out and burn any 
that have borne three crops. 

Poipberries and their kin are attacked by 
various chewing insects for which use lead 
arsenate up to the time the flowers drop, then 
a non-poisonous spray or dust. Borers in the 
growing shoots cause wilting. Cut infested parts 
and bum. 

Grapes have several leaf eating enemies easily 
controlled by early lead arsenate sprays. Plant 
Ucc on the tips of shoots can be destroyed by 
dipping the shoots in a nicotine solution or cut¬ 
ting off and burning them. 

FrulH for Homo Sardons 

Applet Before you plant even one standard 
apple tree, make sure you can ^ate the space 
it will need^ circle at least W ft. in diameter. 
If you can’t, plan to use dwarf trees which are 
often planted 10 ft. apart. However, it is better 
to set apple (or pear) trees 20 ft. apart and put 
smaller growing, shorter lived kinds alternating 
in each direction between them—^peach, nec¬ 
tarine, apricot, plum and cherry. In this way 25 
dwarf trees can go in the space one standard 
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appEc tree wculd need, as shown in the iJlustra- 
troo. As they become crowded, take out the 
shortest lived kinds first. In any case, it is ad¬ 
visable to devote the suirounding ground, while 
the trees are small, to annual vegetables or straw¬ 
berries; or else to keep the ground in a two foot 
circle around each tree cultivated clean so as to 
reduce the danger of attacks by bor^. 

When the trees begin to bear fruit, watch for 
these signs of special ^x>d needs: small, yellowish 
leaves and short, spindling shoots mean insuf¬ 
ficient nitrogen; in that case give each four year 
□Id tree about a pound of nitrate of soda in spring 
and increase the amount by a quarter pound 
for each additional year. Dark green leaves and 
long, sturdy growth indicate plenty of nitrogen 
but a possible lack of potash and phosphorus, 
so give a four-year tree about a pound 
of potarii and 1 H pounds of super- 
pho^hate. When the trees reach full 
bearing, thw ’will need twice as much 
potash and four or five dmes as much 
phosphate. 

Apricot i The beauty of its blossoms 
entitles the apricot to a place in every 
home garden, but in addition, its early 
varieties ripen fully sut weeks ahead 
of good peach varieties and its de¬ 
lightful flavors differ from those of all 
other fruits. Many* Easterners know 
only the commercial, California prod¬ 
uct, picked before it is ripe; if they 
could once eat freshly gathered ripe 
■dessert varieties, they would doubt¬ 
less decide to plant some. Contrary 
to popular belief, the tree is hardy, 
though buds, blossoms, or newly set 
fruits are sometimes injured by spring 
frosts if located with an easterly and 
southerly exposure. They want deep, 
rich soils, well drained below as well 
as on the surface. Plum roots make 
the best, strongest stock to graft oo; 
peach roots arc all right on light, well 
drained soils, but must be watched for 
peach borers; almond makes a poor 
stock, so don’t buy apricots grown 
on it. 

The fruit usually sets heavily and 
should be thinned in early June so 
that the specimens left will not touch 
when mature and develop brown rot, 
for which preventive sprays with a 


fungicide should be given. The chief apricot 
pest is the curculio. For proper creatmeni sec 
under peaches on page 172. 

Blockberryt Only ui the home garden can the 
blackberry be allowed to reach full lipenes and 
deliciousness. Plant choice varieties, give the 
plants the limited attention they need, wait to 
gather the fruits until they will drop into your 
hand at a touch, cat them within an hour, and 
you will never regret allowing space for them. 
But if you don’t boss ffiewi they ’wUl boss ya»! 
For blackberries send up “suckers” or new stems 
from their roots and unless you puJI theTH up 
when they arc about ten inches tall they ’will 
create an impenetrable, thorny jungle. Cutting 
the shoots simply rends to make more suckers 
grow from the stumps. 
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Blackberries like deep loams with plenty of 
hnmus, but not over-rich; otherwise they de¬ 
velop sappy growth that falls prey to severe cold. 
Each spring reduce the canes in the tows to one 
every foot or so by pulling up the others; then 
either pinch off the tips of the growing stems 
when they are 30 inches call to make them branch 
low, or fa^en them to a wire when about three 
feet high. Better than one wire arc t\vo wires, 
stretched the length of the row and fastened to 
cross pieces nailed to posts set 25 or 30 feet 
apart. Young stems can be fastened to one wire 
one year and allowed to fruit the next season, 
while new stems are being fastened to the other 
wire. Cut the canes dose to the ground as soon 
as they have borne, and bum them. In spring, 
shonen the branch^ of bushes trained the first 
way to about IS inches, or cut back the canes 
of unpinched plants to about 3^^ feet. Bbck- 
berries start to bear the second season; if cared 
for they should continue to bear for ten or fif¬ 
teen years. When they begin to fail, start a new 
plantation, 

Blueborry: In order to thrive, blueberries must 
have add soil; also, specific fungi must be present 
on thdr roots to create certain necessary con¬ 
ditions, and sdf-stcrilt varieties must hai'e others 
planted near by to insure fruit setting. Other 
eseorials arc ^ndy soil amply supplied with peat 
or humus; and conrinuous moisture in summer. 
Plants can be set 8 by 8 feet apart, or 8 by 4 feet 
if every other plant is transplanted when it be¬ 
gins to couch adjacent plants. Keep cultivated, 
but only 2 inches deep; the root system is shallow. 
Some fertilizer is helpful beginning about the 
third year after planting. Cut old barren stems 
bach to ground level during the dormant season 
and do any transplanting in spring. Move with 
all the soil possible and minimum delay and cut 
the stems to ground level to encourage new shoot 
development. 

Plant only named varieties, not seedlings; the 
foDowing are recommended: Cabot, Concord, 
Jersey, June, Pioneer, Rancocas and Rubel 

Boysen berry, a combination of loganberry, 
blackberry and dewberry, resembles the la^ 
named and should be handled like it. The , fruit 
is claimed to be the largest berry grown. 

Sush Cherry; This low-growing, hardy shrub, 
native to the great plains, bears large, sweet fnrits, 
especially good for cooking. The named natural 
varieties have been supplemented by many hy¬ 
brids developed by Professor N. £. Hansen of 


North Dakota, which arc a boon to gardeners 
in cold regions. Prune and train like the currant 
and sdmulate the growth of new shoots by 
rigorous reduction of old stems. To insure cross 
polUnaiion and fruit product!on, plant several 
varieties. 

Cherry; Tree cherries are of two classes; 
svxet, borne on large trees; and sour, on small 
ones. An intermediate group of hybrids called 
“dukes” bears fruit of halfway tartness on smallish 
trees. These hybrids, the best of which is May 
Duke, are mostly self-sterile and should be 
planted with both sour and sweet varieties to 
insure pollination. 

Sweet cherries do best in lighter soils than 
the sour kinds prefer and require more space— 
30 feet as against 20 or less. But sour cherries 
are the hardier and more adaptable, succeeding 
from Newfoundland to British Columbia, and 
over most if not all of the United States. Sweet 
varieties are either soft-fleshed (called hearts) or 
firm flesh (bigarreaus). The sour kinds are gen- 
erally grouped together though some, with clear 
juice, are called amarellcs and others with col¬ 
ored juice, morellos. 

Curront: This hardy plant, properly treated, 
should produce ten or more pounds of laige, 
luscious fruit annually. It thrives in strong, well 
drained but moist loams; as its roots are close to 
the surface, cultivation must be shallow; it is a 
gross feeder, so manure can be used freely. If 
it cannot be had, supply nitrogen or plant foods. 
Buy one or two year plants and set them at least 
5 feet apart. Keep weeds from crowding the 
bushes and reducing the yield of fruit. 

After stems have home three or four times 
cut them off at the ground and bum them im¬ 
mediately, In spring cut out all the young, light 
colored shoots but the two strongest. Thus each 
hush should start the season with eight stems, 
the two oldest of which are removed in mid¬ 
summer after bearing. 

Pick the fruit when it is dry or it will spoil 
quickly. Shallow trays with perforated bottoms 
arc better than close bottomed boxes to pick into 
because they prevent hearing and spoiling. Half- 
mature currants make excellent tarts and pies; 
mature, but not over-ripe ones are best for jelly; 
for dessert use, best leave them several weeks 
longer until fully ripe. 

Dewberry: A trailing plant that resembles one 
relative, the blackberry, in its fruir, but that multi¬ 
plies, like the black raspberry, by rooting tips 
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Its fruit ripens between the strawberry and the 
blackberry seasons. As some of its thirty odd 
varieties are self-sterilc, at least two kinds should 
be planted in close proximity. 

Moderately fertiJe, light, well drained loams 
suit it best. Plant early in spring slightly below 
ground level to allow for soil settling, but not 
so the crown is covered. Plants to be trained 
on stakes should stand 5 by 5 feet; those to be 
grown on trellises, 3 feet apart in rows 6 fixt 
apart. Qcan cultivation and cover cropping are 
e^ncial and any feeding should be done in mid 
to late autumn or early spring. 

The favorite wav to train the stems is to let 
the young ones sprawl lengthwise of the rows 
out of the way of tillage tools or the pickers' 
feet, the first year. The following spring they 
are fastened to posts or trellises with wires 18 
and 30 inches from the ground; or as described 
under Blackberry, but lower. As soon as a cane 
has fruited, it is cut and burned. 

Gooseberry; Managed like Currant, which 
sec. 

Grope; No ocher fruit plant has so wide a 
range, is so tolerant as to soil, so quick to begin 
bearing, so easy to manage, so bountiful a pro¬ 
ducer of a many purpose fruit over so long a 
season. But to handle grapes successfully, we 
must understand their natural habits and treat 
them accordingly. (1) All fruit is home on 
green shoots chat grow in spring from buds 
formed the previous year; never on the w'oody 
“canes.” (2) The tendency is, therefore, for 
the bearing parts to get farther away from the 
roots each year and to become less productive; 
pruning must be done to prevent this. (3) 
Winter pruning should reduce the tops about 
75% (a) by cutting off completely aU puny 
and rank canes which never would bear, and 
(b) by shortening the normal canes at least 50%. 

After planting first-class, two-year vines, cut 
off all puny growths and reduce the strongest 
stem to three good bud-bearing joints. Allow 
a shoot to grow from each bud undl (about 
June) the strongest becomes woody at its base; 
then shorten the other two to one joint apiece 
with a leaf at each joint. The strong shoot will 
become stronger, and the nest year, develop 
side shoots, some of which should bear fruit. 
The following winter shorten this main stem a 
third to a half and cut off all other growths. 
The second winter either cut back all the one- 
year canes on this main trunk to “spurs” of two 
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or three joints and allow the buds on these to 
produce bearing shoots; or cut off all but the 
two strongest canes, leaving these to become 
“arms” to be stretched on a trellis or other sup¬ 
port. Plants should be set S or 10 feet apart and 
posts 30 feet. Most trellises arc of two or three 
wires, the lowest 24 inches from the ground, the 
otlieis 18 to 24 inches higher. 

loganberry; This cross between the wild, 
California blackberry and a red raspberry has the 
trailing dewberry habit and bears large, purple 
fruit, tart even when fully ripe. It is too tender 
to be grown where winter temperatures reach 
aero. Plants are set 8 to 10 feet apart and propa¬ 
gation and training are as for the dewberry. 

Mulberry; Too large for small gardens, and 
unsuited for use on lawns or near walks and 
drives because the soft, purplish-black fruit falls 
readily and messes up the ground beneath, this 
tree is fine for planting in poultry yards where 
the fowls eat the fallen fruit and the insects at¬ 
tracted to it, and also for decoying birds away 
from the more valued cherries and raspberries. 
There are several delicious, large-fruited varie¬ 
ties, excellent for dessert, juice, or wine making 
and can ni ng with other tart fruits. New Ameri¬ 
can is best for the North; Downing, from Phila¬ 
delphia southward; Stubbs and Hicks, in the 
South; Gorgeous and Monarch (white-fruited) 
for the Central West. The fruit of the Russiati 
Mulberry is attractive only to birds. 

Nectorine: This is a name for smooth sldnned 
peaches which are managed the same as the more 
familiar “fuzzy” peach. 

Peach: Thou^ the life limit of peach trees 
is popularly rated at about ten years, it can 
reach 20 or 30 if careful attention is given to 
curculio control as directed on page 172. Every 
home garden should have at least one tree each 
of five varieties whose fruit will ripen over prac¬ 
tically two months. Peaches thrive in any wet] 
drained location, but best on light, moderately 
fertile soils. Never grow peaches b sod as this 
favors borer attacks. Keep the ground cultivated 
around the crunks even when the trees are planted 
on a lawn. Avoid over-feeding with strong 
manures and fertilizers, but don’t be afraid to 
apply plant food rich in potash and phosphoric 
acid when the trees are in bearing. 

Peach varieties are grouped as freestone (best 
for dessert); clingstone (best for canning), and 
semi-cling. Some are white ficsKed, some yel¬ 
low; they range fcom early lo late. 
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Pear; Though as hardy and ahnost as tolerant 
of soils as the apple, the pear does best in well 
drained, heavy loams. Avoid the use of manures 
and rich fertilizers as lush groM^h is more sub¬ 
ject to the lire blight disease. 

Pears arc grown both as standards (on pear 
roots) and as dw'arfs, grafted on quince stock. 
The varieties Angoul^me, Easter, Louise Bonne, 
and Vicar of Winkheld are better as dwarfs than 
othenvisej the opposite is true of Bartlett, 
Lucrative, Onondaga, and SeckeL 

Plant in late autumn or early spring because 
bte spring planting may damage swollen buds and 
both weaken and retard the development of the 
tree. A good number of main limbs and branches 
is desirable so that if some are hit by blight, othe rs 
will remain to carry on. Keep weak, puny 
shoots cut off the main branches and disinfect 
the wounds. 

Do little or no pruning until the trees have 
begun to theFeafcer, the annual groNvth can 
be shonened 30 to 50 per cent each year to re¬ 
duce the amount, but improve the qu^'ty, of the 
fruit. 

Plum; Cultivated plums having been derived 
from several botanical species, vary in their 
characteristics and adaptability to soil and other 
conditions. As some variedes ate self-sterile, get 
the advice of your stare experiment station as to 
which kinds to grow. Also, buy trees from 
comparatively near-by nurseries as they will be 
better suited to your region. In gener^ all re¬ 
quire well drained soil, but European varieties 
do best in heavy loams, while American and 
Japanese sorts prefer gravelly and sandy types. 

After developing the main branches (as sug¬ 
gested under Building Strong Trees) the less 
pruning you do, the earlier the trees will start 
bearing. Under favorable conditions trees, in 
the East, may continue fruitful for 30 to 40 
years; in the Central States, half as long is good 
performance. Thinning is important, especially 
with American and Japanese varieties. 

Quin CO; Because it is even more susceptible 
to fire blight and borers than arc apples or pears, 
quinces should be treated as bushes rather than 
as trees so new stems can be grown to replace 
those attacked by those enemies. 

Contrary to some recommendations, the quince 
does not favor a damp, cold soil, but grows best, 
yields best and lasts longest in well drained, deep, 
warm, but only moderately fertile, soil. As the 
roots ^read widely, set plants not closer than 


15 feet and cultivate shallow to avoid damag¬ 
ing the roots. 

Quince flowers are borne at the tip of short 
shoots, so unpmned bushes become crooked and 
choked with worthless wood. The aim in prun¬ 
ing should be, therefore, to cut out worthless 
and superfluous twigs and branches lehile ibe 
piartts are m flower or even after the fruin have 
set. 

Rospberryj Varieties of raspberry arc red 
(sometimes yellow) fruited, which propagate 
asexually from roots or root cuttings; black 
fruited, which increase by the roodng of young 
branch tips; and purple-fruited hybrids W'hich 
may follow either parent, or both, "in manner of 
propagation. All kinds bear fruit on biennial 
stems which die after bearing fruit and should 
then be removed and burned without delay. 

Wherever wild raspberries grow it is safe to 
plant cultivated ones, choosing, if possible, deep, 
well drained, fertile loams, rich in humus. 
Varieties that propagate from roots may be 
planted in the fall but tho^ grown from tips 
are best set out in the spring. In general, early 
spring planting is best. Set black varieties not 
less than 5 feet each way and keep three to five 
stems per plant after the plants arc cstabiished. 
Reds may be set as close as 2 feet apart in the 
rows wluch are generally kept 6 feet apart. 
Purple kinds vary, Columbian needing not less 
than S feet and Royal Purple only S or even 4. 
Traimng is as described under Blackberry, ex¬ 
cept that, with the reds, pinching the young 
stems is not favored. 

Strawberry: Like the brambles, this ls pre¬ 
eminently a home garden fruit. Its culture is as 
easy as that of most vegetables. After fitting 
the ground in early spring, set plants at dis*''inces 
varying from 18 to 24 inches in rows which 
may be that close if diJed by hand but must be 
3 or 4 feet apart for horse culrivarion. Row 
spacing also depends on whether they arc to be 
grown in “hilU” “hedges;" or “matted rows." 
Take care in setting not to cover the crown of 3 
plant nor to leave it so high that the roots arc 
exfjosed to the air. Summer planting may be 
done when the plants can be had near by and 
when sp^ial care can be taken to keep the soil 
moist undl autumn rains occur. Pinch the flowers 
from spring planted regular varieties the first 
season to build up the plants; do the same with 
everbearing kinds until late June or early July. 
Beginning in June, the plants will send out 
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‘'runneis" which, if allowed to, will take root and 
become new plants. The first rosette on a ron- 
ner makes the best plant because it has more time 
in which to grow before winter. By anchoring 
rosettes where wanted, rows can lx kept nar¬ 
row; by cutting them off before they root the 
original plants can be developed into tuUs (which 
produce the largest, finest fruit but less of it); 
by allowing them to root promiscuously, yon 
develop “matted" rows which produce smaller 
berries but in greatest number. 

Qcan cultivation is essential, both to maintain 
moisture and keep down weeds. Since this means 
much hand work, the hill system is desirable 
because it permits more u.se of hoes and long- 
handled cultivators. Commercial growers often 
plow under their beds after gather¬ 
ing one full crop. Others mow the 
foliage (not too close) immediately 
after the harvest, loosen the mulch 
and allow it to dry, and bum the 
bed over rapidly. 

This destroys weeds, insects and 
plant diseases, but not the plants 
which start into new growth in a 
week or so and bear a fair crop 
the following year. A home gar¬ 
den planting should, with care, 
continue productive for several 
years. Some varieties of straw¬ 
berry are self-stcrilc or as the 
catalogues say, “imperfect” or 
“pistillate.” 

However, few strawberry spe¬ 
cialists offer these varieties because 
the “perfect" ones are considered 
more satisfactory. 

Strawberry plants, being rather 
shallow rooted need protection 
during winter to prevent their 
being heaved our of the ground 
by the alternate thawing and freez¬ 
ing of the soil, A heavy mulch of 
marsh or salt hay, shredded corn 
stalks, buckwheat straw, or other 
material free of weed seed should 
be applied when the ground has 
frozen hard enough to bear a 
loaded wheelbarrow or wagon. 

Uncover the plants in spring as 
soon as they show signs of growth 
and rake the mulch between the 
rows to chock evaporation of mois¬ 


ture and also to keep the fruit from getting mud 
spattered. 

Wlneberry! This Oriental, moderately hardy 
bramble propagates like the black raspberry and 
bears brilliant scarlet, usually rather insipid ber¬ 
ries which are, however, highly popular with 
birds. 

Youngberrys A comparatively new, dew¬ 
berry-] ike plant that bears abundant maroon or 
wine colored, nearly seedless raspberry-Bavored 
fruits highly valued for dessert, jams and juice. 
Its hardiness has not been fully tested. 

Planting and training are the same as for the 
dewberry. There is a thornless variety which 
is considered hardier and more prolific than the 
type. 
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HIGH QUALITY FRUIT VARIETIES FOR HOME GARDENS 



Apples 


Quince 

WiBiarm 

Primate 

Early Mclnto^ 
Sweet Bough 
McIntosh 
Wagener 

Fall Pippin 

Delicious 

Grimes Golden 
NorEhtm Spy 

Esopus Spitzenber^ 
Newtown Pippin 

Orange 

Perfecrion 

Red Lake 

Champion 

Currant 

Wilder 
White Grape 


Crab Appfes 


Gooseberry 

Transcendent 

Excelsior 

Hyslop 

Whitney 

Downing 

Chautauqua 

Whitesmith 

Red Jacket 

Columbus 

Poorman 


Bartlett 

Tyson 

Ctorruce 

Howell 


Poors 

Seckel 
Bcnrre Bose 
Anjou 
Lawrence 


Peaches * 


Greensboro Carman 

Kochester Hiley 

BelJe of Georgia Champioa 

Elberra (canning only) Fox 
Frances Fitzgerald 

Morris White 


Plums 


Raspberry 


Bristol (Black) 

Logan (Black) 

Plum Farmer (Black) 
Columbian (Purple) 
Marion (Purple) 
Sodits (Purple) 

Ouef (Red) 

Cuthbert (Red) 


Latham (Red) 
Marcy (Red) 
Newburgh (Red) 
Indian Summer 
(Fall bearing, red) 
Ranere or St. Regis 
(Fall bearing, red) 


Blackberry 

Lucreda (Dewberry) Alfred (New) 

Eldorado Rathbun 

Early Harvest Brainerd (New) 


Abundance (Jap.) French Damson 

Reine Qaude (Eu.) (Eu. Canning and Jam) 

Italian Prune Burbank (Jap.) 

(Eu. Canning and Jam)Golden Drop (Eu.) 

Cherry, Sweet 

Black Tartarian Windsor 

Napoleon Sweet September 

(New variety well 
spoken of) 

Cherry, Sour 

Early Richmond English Moiello 

Montmorency Chase 

Apricot 

Montgamet Alexander (Russian) 

Moorpark Aleids 


Portland (White) 
Ontario (White) 
Niagara (White) 
Golden Muscat (White) 
Agawam (Red) 
Vetgennes (Red) 
Brilliant (Red) 


Grape 

Brighton (Red) 
Catawba (Red) 
Delaware (Red) 
Moore's Early (Black) 
Fredonia (Black) 
Concord (Black) 
Barry (Black) 


Strawberry 


Premier 
Fairfax 
Big Joe 
Ambrosia 
Aroma 
William Belt 

* Mastodon 

* Green Mountain 

* Evertesriag virietiet. 


Dorsett 

Cacskill 

Gandy 

Orem 

Chesapeake 

Aberdeen 

* Gem 

• Wayzata 
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Plant Diseases and Pests 


Tbm iLMf Jittie toas aiways hi?bbm\ 

remArt^d « he gobbled up e teorm; 

“/ ihif tf eeien aU his brothen end nmety-seven oiberr, 

Butj Goify! how they dekle loftfn they squirm!'^ 

It would be a nice thing if the birds could take 
care of all our garden pests. There is no doubt 
that they do a considerable amount of good and 
the true gardener will protect them in every way 
possible. In the chapter on Trees, we suggest 
means of keeping cats and squirrels from climb¬ 
ing trees and robbing their nests. Bird houses may 
be provided and prove a decorative and interest'- 
ing feature of the garden. 

The subject of garden enemies Is often bewil¬ 
dering to the amateur. The multiplicity of sprays 
and cures seems to be endless, but this is not the 
case. Pest control is relatively simple and when 
it is practiced as a preventive measure, it is com¬ 
paratively easy to keep plants healthy. 

An understanding of the kinds of garden foes: 
with which we are to deal will make easy the 
selection of our weapons. These foes are first 
divided into three classes: weeds, diseases, and 
animal pests, such as rodents, insects and some 
minor groups. Many specific directions for con¬ 
trol are given in the preceding chapters, but will 
bear repeating here for the purpose of gening a 
complete picture of the pest problem. 

Insects; Most insect injury results directly or 
indirectly from the insect's attempts to secure 
food. Some insects are most destructive in adult 
stages, others in larval (worm) stages. Feeding 
habits generally determine the control methods. 

Three general classes of insects are: 

1. Chewing or biting imsects, which get their 
food supply by eating plant, dower or fruit. 
These are controlled generally by placing a stom¬ 
ach poison (such as lead arsenate) on the foliage 
or fruit. The insect is killed when it cats the 
poison. In this class of insects are; Beetles, bulb 
Hy larvae, caterpillars, cutworms, gras^oppers, 
leaf tiers, leaf roUeis, rose chsfeis, slugs, bag- 
worms, etc. 


2. Some types of animal pests hide in the soil 
and are eradicated with poison bait. Grass¬ 
hoppers are also killed in this way. Ants get 
their chief food supply from the honcydew of 
insects, such as aphides, mealy bugs, etc. They 
protect these insects and arc known to move 
them about and thus aid in spreading them. This 
applies especially to the aphides in the soil which 
attack the roots. If insects are controlled there 
will be fewer ants, and if ants arc controQed 
there will be fewer insects. 

Other insects which operate underground or 
which for other reasons cannot be controlled by 
either method described above are generally con¬ 
trolled by use of fumigants or disinfection meth¬ 
ods described later. 

3. Sucking insects, which get their food sup¬ 
ply by sucking the plant juices. As they do not 
cat the plant parts:, poisons are of no value in 
their control. They are Idlted, however, by 
"contact insecticides" which clog their breathing 
pores or penetrate to their vital organs. 

In this class of insects arc the: Aphis (plant 
louse), cyclamen mite, chrysanthemum midge, 
greenhouse orthezia, lace bug, leaf hopper, mealy 
bug, red spider, rust mite, scale, thrtps, white 
fly, etc. 

Diseases: Plant diseases may be divided into 
three general groups: Bacterial, fungous and 
virus diseases. 

1. Fungous diseases are most important to the 
home gardener. They can generally be con¬ 
trolled with Bordeamc mucnire or sulphur. These 
disea^ Include: Brown rot, black spot of roses, 
leaf spot, mildew, mould, rust, shot hole fungus, 
etc. 

2. Bacterial diseases arc difficult to control. 
Successful controls have been discovered for only 
a few. 

3. Virus diseases arc not fully understood and 
little is known about their control. They are fre¬ 
quently transmitted by insects and in such cases 
control of the insect will control the disease. 
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TreatmctiT of plant diseases may be roughly 
divided Into four methods: 

1. Dmofection of seed or soil before plandng, 

2. Spraying or dusdng planes as a preventive. 

1. Spraying or dusting to cure diseases. 

4. (^ntrotUng insects that spread diseases. 

While some diseases may Im controlled after 
they appear, better and more economical control 
is generally secured by prcvcntix'c methods. 

Control: One of the first steps in the control 
of insects or disease is to keep the garden clean. 
Any plot which is allowed to grow over \vith 
weeds will multiply your troubles. Carefully 
gather and bum all diseased leaves, pull out sickly 
or wilted plants and clean up and destroy any 
stalks of last year’s garden. 

As previously explained, the digging of the 
garden in the fall or winter to allow it to freeze 
not only breaks up the ground, but exposes many 
soil pests to freezing temperatures as wcU as the 
sun and birds. 

Sometimes it becomes necessary to cut back 
portions or aJJ of a plant in order to gee rid of 
Mrers or pests of this kind. Pussy willows and 
other quick-growing trees arc sometimes so badly 
infested that this is the only means of control. 
Often ic is necessary to cut them off close to the 
ground. In this case, all leaves and rubbish must 
be raked up and burned immediately. It is also 
well to sprinkle the soil completely with gasoline 
{it can be spattered about with a whisk broom) 
and bum it over with a quick hot fire. It should 
then be spaded up and fertilized so that the plant 
may have a chance to recover its growth. The 
fire must not be allowed to get hot enough to 
injure the plant's stem or roots. 

The most important part of pest control is pre¬ 
vention. Keep a daily watch upon your plants 
and sec that they do nor become badly inlcstcd. 
Disease is easy to prevent, but hard to cure. Spray 
or dust as a matter of routine to keep your pbnts 
growing well. 

Methods: Protecting the home garden from 
insect and disea.<ie attacks docs not demand e.t- 
pensive equipment. In most cases one has die 
choice of spraying or dusting as a method to use. 
Each method has its merits and the choice will 
depend upon the preference of the individual. 
Some advantages of each method arc: 

Spraying: Material adheres to foliage better 
than when dusted and fewer ■ applications are 
necessary to protect crops. Can be done under 
weather conditions, such as bght wind, which 


makes dusdng Impracticable. Less material is 
wasted in spraying than In dusting. The control 
of some and insects by dusts has not been 

as fully worked out as for spraying methods. 

Less time is required for applying the 
material than for spraying. Less labor is required 
for dusting, and less inconvenience in handling 
the hand duster than the hand sprayer. There is 
less danger of bumii^ tender foliage than spray- 
and it is more cll^ienr in killing aphides that 
attack leaves of low-growing crops, where it is 
impossible to force liquid spray against the bodies 
of the insects; 

Whether spraybg, dusting, or a combination 
of both methods ts followed, good equipment 
should be provided, and thoroughness of applica¬ 
tion is essential If control is to he secured. It is 
also necessary to cover the entire plant, both the 
stems and underside of the leaves as well as the 
top. A partial killing off of the pests is of little 
advantage, as they reproduce so fast that the con¬ 
dition soon reverts to Its original state unless a 
thorough job is done. 

Equipment: Protective equipment necessary 
for a garden depends upon its size and labor avail¬ 
able. Every garden should have a dust gun and a 
hand or atomizer spray. These should be of fairly 
good quality. 

A dust gun costs from (1.25 to $25.00. The 
gardener should select one which is guaranteed 
by a reliable dealer and see that it is fitted with 
a metal spot or deflector to force the dust against 
the undersides of leaves of low-growing plants 
when necessary. 

Hand sprays can be purchased for from ten 
cents up, but the cheap ones last but a short time 
and are wasteful of material because they do not 
give ttie fine mist necessary to coat economically. 
They are also less efficient as they do not have 
enough force for the use of contact sprays. 

A knapsack sprayer is very useful for the ordi¬ 
nary garden, because it can be pumped up in ad* 
vance and the gardener may devote his entire 
attention to the proper application of the ma¬ 
terial. In covering any Urge amount of garden 
area it will save much time as well as labor. 

Before going into the large types of spraying 
equipment, it is necessary to consider the matter 
of Ubor of the proper kind. If the gardener 
wishes CO expcrimcnr and to carefully do the 
work himself, anyone who can work the plunger 
will do for an asistant. This will no doubt save 
a considerable part of the spraying cost. But if 
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tfae work must be entrusted to unskilled, disin- 
teresred labor, it would be better to secure the 
services of a compercnt expert. Reliable nuisery 
and tree expert &itns have spray service available 
at reasonable prices in almost every locality, 
Tlic working parts of the sprayer should be 
kept in good condition. A little lubricant placed 


Kl 

upon the plunger of the air pump will keep the 
washer from dtying oat. It is a simple matter 
to replace these washers with new ones. The 
nozrJe must be cleaned frequently and should bo 
equipped to deliver a fine mist-like spray. 

Spray Thoroughly: We wish to emphasize 
again that thorough coverage of the plant with 
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the spray material is essential to successful pest 
control. This is particularly true when contact 
insecticides are used, as the insect to be killed 
must be hit by the spray material, Insects missed 
soon reproduce and give rise to a new infestation. 
Spray both sides of every leaf and twig. 

Caution; The strengdi of the spray materials 
now available has been determined carefully in 
their manufacture, and if any burning of the 
foliage appears the cause is usually the manner of 
application. Perhaps you were careless with pro¬ 
portions in milting and had the solution too 
strong. Then, too, spraying should not be done 
when the temperature is extremely high or when 
the ground is dry and the plants wilted. Under 
such conditions the plant nray draw in through 
its leaves some of the poisonous material. Re¬ 
member, a number of sprays and dusts are poi¬ 
sonous to man and other animals and should be 
kept under lock and key or on a shelf inaccessible 
CO children. 

Avoid inhaling vapors or dust, conveying any 
of the materials to the mouth, or permitting them 
to come in contact with sores or injuries. AKvays 
wash the hands after handling or applying these 
chemicals. In treating plants, thoroughly coat the 
Infested parts, but do not use so copiously that 
quantities of the material will coat the ground 
beneath. After spraying, destroy or plainly label 
and securely store in a cool, dry place any re¬ 
maining material. Carefully clean and dry the 
spraying apparatus and destroy or properly dis¬ 
pose of any residue. 

MATERIALS TO USE 

There are so 
market that it 
what to use. M 
expended, but a great many do not justify tbeir 
pnoe. 

Many insecticides do not possess any particular 
advantage over Arsenate of lead to kill insects, and 
the same may be said of certain fungicides as com¬ 
pared with the long used copper and sulphur 
preparations. Many of the following materials 
can be bought packaged by reliable nationally 
advertised firms at reasonable prices. This is 
better than buying in bulk. Cheap materials do 
nor pay. 

In many sprays, soap or some other material is 
added as a ereader to keep the mixture from 
"crawling off’ the plant surfaces. Care must be 


many proprietary materials on the 
is bewildering to the amateur just 
iany have real value for the money 


exercised in mixing to use the proper amounts and 
the directions here and after given as well as the 
directions on the package should be carefully 
considered. 

Arsenate of Leod; Arsenate of lead is the most 
used and best known material for killing leaf- 
eadng insects. It is sold usually in the powder 
form, which is well adapted for the small garden 
because it can be used cither as a dust or spray. 
When used as a spray it is best to mix the required 
amount of powder in a little water before apply¬ 
ing, then dilute with the proper amount of water 
for the insect to be killed. It can also be had as 
a paste. 

Arsenate of lead can be combined with Bor¬ 
deaux nuxTurc or sulphur to control both insects 
and diseases. 

Borium Fluosilicato: Barium fiuosilicate is 
another stomach poison used for dusting in the 
same way as Arsenate of lead. It is also especially 
effective on beetJes difficult to kill with Arsenate 
of lead. For use, mbc with five times as much 
(by weight) hydrated lime. 

Bordeaux Mixture: This mneture of copper 
sulphate and lime is the most widely used spray 
for the protection of garden and truck crops 
against fungous diseases. It is used in different 
strengths for different purposes, and these 
strengths are indicated by directions on the 
package. 

(jlcium Arsenote; Calcium arsenate (Arsenate 
of lime) is sold as a white powder similar to Arse¬ 
nate of lead. It has slightly stronger killing power 
than Arsenate of lead due to a higher percentage 
of arsenic oxide, but must be used with lime to 
prevent foliage burning on most vegetables and 
ornamental plantings. It is recommended as a 
^fe spmy when used with one and onc-half times 
its weight of hydrated lime; or in Bordeaux 
mixture, 

Nicotino Sprays; Concentrated tobacco (nic¬ 
otine sulphate) solution for spraying plant lice is 
sold under several trade names. This can be di¬ 
luted to the proper strength with accuracy, and 
is very toxic to plant lice at a strength of one part 
to six hundred of water or one and onc-half tea¬ 
spoons to one gallon of water. 

Tiic spray kills only when it comes in contact 
with the bodies of the insects, hence must be di¬ 
rected a^nst both sides of the leaves, it may 
be combined with arsenate of lead for controlling 
both aphis and leaf-caring insects, it can also be 
used with Bordeaux mixture. When nicotine sul- 
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phacc is used, soap should be added at the rate of 
ooc cubic inch to each galJon of water, or two to 
three pounds to fifty gallons. Dissolve the soap 
in a iictic hot water before adding to the spray. 
In a nicotine'Bordcau.x combination spray, omit 
the soap except on grapes and potatoes. 

Nicotine Oust: A finely powdered material 
containing a small percentage of nicotine sulphate 
mixed w'ith a sulphur, taJc, lime or other carrier 
is now sold tinder trade names or as nicotine dust. 
This mixture is serviceable for killing plant lice 
and other soft-bodied insects, provided the ma¬ 
terial carries enough nicotine and the dust can be 
brought in contact with their bodies. Results 
with the factoiy-made product have been vari¬ 
able, due apparently to the oxidation of nicotine 
in the stored product. 

Massey Dush Many combinations of spray 
materials are possible to control more than one 
pest. For instance, about the most efficient dust 
to prevent black spot and rose mildew was dis¬ 
covered by pr. L. M. .Massey. You can make it 
by mixing nine parts of dusrmg sulphur and one 
p3rr of Arsenate of lead. Tobacco dust may be 
added to it to control aphides. Thus we have sul¬ 
phur for control of fungus. Arsenate of lead for 
leaf chewers and tobacco dust (nicotine) for 
aphides. This mixture is also suitable for some 
perennials. Many expensive rose dusts arc for 
sale, but few are better than this. Several rose 
dusts arc sold having this same formula; some of 
them arc colored green so as to be less noticeable 
on foliage. 

Miscible Oil: Miscible oil is an oil that can be 
used for spray because it breaks up and forms an 
emulsion with water. It is used for control of 
scale insects on dormant plants, also for summer 
spraying for scale and red spider. 

Pyre thrum Sprays: There arc now offered for 
sale commercial sprays containing pyrethrum ex¬ 
tract as a killing agent. This material, like nico¬ 
tine, is very toxic to insects when it strikes them 
and kills by paralyzing them. 

Some plant lice arc killed by dilutions of these 
materials at a strength of one part to eight hun¬ 
dred of water; other species of plant lice require 
Stronger solutions as do insects such as the rose 
bug, blister beetle, and stnped cucumber beetle. 
We recommend that the grower follow strengths 
recommended by the manufacturer. Some of the 
pyretbrums require mixing with soap in solution, 
while others have the spreader iacoiporatcd with 
them. 


Til 

Insects must be hit fay the liquid, and there 
IS no lasting protection secured by covering the 
foliage with spray as is the case with aiscmcals. 

Pyrethrum sprays arc especially adapted to use 
on small plantings where expense is no item and 
on flowers where staining of the foliage or bloom 
would be objectionable, These materials leave 
iittle or no stain and are not unpleasant to apply. 
Many commercial pyrethrum sprays are liquid 
soaps, a most efficient form. 

Poisoned Bran Mosh; Poison bait for cut- 
wonns and grasshoppers may be made of onc- 
hajf teaspoon of Paris green or white arsenic, one 
pint of bran, one tablespoon of syrup, one-half 
pint of water and one-fourth ground orange or 
lemon. 

Mix the bran and Paris green dry, stir the syrup 
and finely ground fruit into the water. Pour the 
sweetened liquid over the poison bran and mix 
thoroughly so that it is crumbly, bur not sloppy. 
Scatter this around the plants in the evening and 
ke^ away poultry or pets, it may be concealed 
under a pan or flower pot. Apply in early morn¬ 
ing for grasshoppers. These uisects die slowly 
after feeding. 

Rote none: The rotenone sprays, relatively 
new, are very simitar in action to the pyrethrum 
sprays and the two arc often combined. Rote¬ 
none is a stomach poison, as well as a contact in¬ 
secticide. 

Sulphur Dusts: There are on the market, cs- 
pccblly in fruit sections, a large number of sul¬ 
phur dusts. ThcK are excellent fungicides and 
can be obtained in a new wcttablc form (col¬ 
loidal). On evergreens it acts as a fumigant to 
destroy red spider. The sulphur used for dusdng 
purposes should be finely ground so that a large 
portion of it will pass through a 300-mcsh per 
inch sieve. ^ 

Various formulae may be obtained. Thus a 
90:10 sulphur-lead arsenate dust would mean 
ninety parts of sulphur and ten parrs of Arsenate 
of lead. Get fine dusting sulphur from your 
seedsman. ^ 

Tobacco Dust: Finely ground tobacco, some¬ 
times called tobacco stem meal, has many uses in 
the garden. It can be safely worked into the soil 
around asters or other plants infested with soil 
pests, may scattered upon the surface of the 
ground and is excellent mixed with peat moss or 
domesric humus when used as a mulch. Tobacco 
seems to be a more reliable source of nicotine for 
dusting than the chemical product. 
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PREVENTIVE MEASURES 

Se^ Disinfecfion: In previous chapters we 
have recommended the disinfection of bulbs and 
seeds with both hoc water and corrosive sublimate^ 
Ic is not necessary to disinfect all seeds, but it is 
wed for the amateur to know how to do it when 
he 6nds ic recommended in planting instructions. 

Corrosive sublimate, which is a deadly poison, 
is used as a seed dtsinfectam, and also for con¬ 
trolling maggots and root pests. The most con¬ 
venient form of this material for use in small 
quantities, as for disinfecting seeds, is that of 
mblccs. Each tablet contains 7.3 grains of cor¬ 
rosive sublimate, and when dissolved in a pint 
of water gives a 1:1000 solution, which is the 
strength ordinarily used. For larger quantities, 
the powder is more economical. One ounce 
should be dissolved in gallons of water. 

Corrosive sublimate should be used only in 
wooden or earthen vessels, since it corrodes 
metals, it should also be kept from rings, wrist 
watches, etc. It is very poisonous. 

Soil Steriltzation; ^me soil fungi and bacteria 
which infect young seedlings can be best killed by 
soil sterilization. Young seedlings may be at¬ 
tacked and killed before they come through the 
soil. This is not due to poor seed, but to the 
sudden rotting by a fungous disease called “damp¬ 
ing off," It is usually due to hot confined atmos¬ 
phere and is generally discussed in Chapter XIX 
on Propagation and elsew'^here. 

Soil is disinfected in larger quantities by the 
use of ^eam or by baking, but for the amateur, 
o^nic mercury compounds and formaldehyde 
dusts are best. 

In greenhouse Hats or small boxes where the 
soil to 3 inches deep, 1 Vz ounces of a 6% 
formaldehyde dust are required per square foot 
of soil surface. Where a number of boxes or 
benches are to be filled, the dusf should be used 
at the rate of one-half pound per bushel of soil. 
The dust and soil should be thoroughly mixed by 
shoveling over several times. The flats or benches 
should 1^ filled with soil, the seed sown and the 
soil well watered immediately after seeding. 

For larger seedbeds out of doors the upper sur¬ 
face may be sterilized by burning brush over it 
or by using formaldehyde, one pint to six gallons 
of water, and applying one to one and one-half 
gallons of this solution to each square foot of 
seedbed. The soil should be first loosened so that 
the solution may penetrate readily. A sprinkling 


can may be used to apply the solution. After 
application, cover tightly for 12 to 24 hours widi 
damp sacks, canvas, or boards. After uncover¬ 
ing, the soil should be stirred several times to per- 
imt the fumes to escape. Plant after ten daj^ to 
two weeks. 

Dormant Sprays: A good scheme for keeping 
the garden free from attack is to inaugurate a 
calendar system for spraying. Scales are the 
small sucking insects which infest the stems and 
branches of most plants, hiding under either hard 
or soft protecting shells. They arc kdled by a 
spray applied during March while the plant is 
dormant. Dormant spray consists of lime-sulphur 
or miscible oil. If the lime^lphur is used it 
should be purchased in solution and applied as 
directed. Miscible oil is the cleanest and best 
for the amateur. 

Some types of scale, such as the mealy bug, 
are easily recognized by the mealy covering with 
which it surrounds itself; others require closer 
inspection. 

It is well to spray all dormant trees; shrubbery 
and evergreens each year. Certain cvcigrccns, 
such as Colorado and Roster's blue spruce, may 
be temporarily injured by the miscible oil spray, 
but if the appheadon is made before growth starts 
they will quickly recover. 

The oil spray has the advantage that it does 
not stain paint. Limc-sulphur will cause black 
spots if blown against a white house, garage, per¬ 
gola, etc. This is quite an item in the windy 
month of March or any other month. The oil 
also helps to control red mite and red spider. 

Perenniols and Roses; Do not wait for such 
perennials as delphinium, phlox, peonies and 
others to become infested with mildew, but start 
spraying the crowns of plants with Bordeaux 
mixture even before they start through the soil. 
Such spraying should be repeated every ten days 
in early spring, but may be done less often as the 
plants mature. Later spraying is objectionable 
because it discolors the foliage. However, use 
Massey dust weekly on roses. 

Massey dust may also be used upon perennials 
and with tobacco dust will usually keep them free 
from disease and insects. It may be necessary to 
use a nicotine spray on nasturtiums, roses and 
other plants to control aphides, but this need not 
be done until It is found that the combinaiion 
spray does not control them. 

Summer Sproy: If the leaves of your trees and 
shrubbery have pares eaten away or holes cut in 
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them, they are being attacked by leaf chewers 
and need one of the poison sprays before men¬ 
tioned. Trees and shrubbery which were Infested 
the previous year should be sprayed as soon as the 
leaves have fully formed. 

A good summer spray is miscible oil and Ar¬ 
senate of lead mixed as per dirccdons on the 
package. 

Rusty evergreens in the summer usually indi¬ 
cate red spider injury. This pest multiplies very 
rapidly during hot, dry weather. Oil spray is the 
[jest remedy, dusdng with sulphur the second 
best, but the two should not be combined. The 
sulphur seems to kill the pest by its fumes which 
are given off during the \varm weather. 

If mildew or fungous growth is noticed on the 
leaves of trees and shrubbery, it may be well to 
incorporate Bordeaux mixture in the spray, but 
this is seldom necessary. 

CURATIVE MEASURES 

Ants: Sec control in Chapter III, Lawns. 

Aphiss Aphides are the small insects—green, 
red, black, yellow and white, usually found In 
clusters on stems or leaves, They are killed by 
contact spiay-^nicodne or pyrethrum extract, 
one and one-fourth teaspoons to one gallon of 
water or as directed on the pickage. Make a mild 
soapsuds of the water before adding the chemical. 
They may also be controlled by adding nicotine 
to other sprays or dusts. Pull off curled leaves in 
which they hide. 

Bag worms: These worms, chiefly infesting 
evergreens, hatch out in the spring and make a 
bag or nest of silk and twigs which they drag 
around with them while earing. Handpicking S 
most effective, but arsenate of lead (ten teaspoons 
to a gallon of water) applied about May 1st will 
save much damage. The arsenate may be applied 
with a summer oil spray or mixed with the dust¬ 
ing of sulphur used to control red spider, This 
mixture is not so cconoitiicai, but easier of appli- 
cadon. When the worms mature they fasten the 
bags to tu'igs and retreat inside them to pupate. 
Therefore pick off the bags whenever seen and 
burn them, and remember to spray early the 
following season. 

Borersj Borers cause tops of plants to wilt or 
break off above the surface of the ground. In 
^ly stages they are killed by inserting fine wire 
into the stalk. In advanced stages there is no cure 
on smaller plants. On trees, try the wire method 


or if the tree is healthy dig them out, if not too 
deep, with a tbin-bladed knife, afterward sealing 
the hole with grafring wax or tar. In deep drills, 
squirt special borer-killing preparations in the 
holes and immediately plug them with grafting 
wax, putty or wet cby. The best protection 
against borers on trees is to carefully coat over 
any injuries to prevent their entrance. 

Chewing Insects; If the foliage of your plant 
is being eaten, use an application of Arsenate of 
lead (ten teaspoons to the gaUon of mild sr^py 
water) or dust with one part arsenate to ten 
hydrated lime. If the offender is discovered to 
be a bluc-black beetle, which the arsenate does 
not kill, use barium fluosilicatc, one parr to nine 
parrs flour, dusdng in the morning before the 
dew leaves the plant. They may be killed with 
a pyrethrum contact spray (three teaspoons to 
one gallon of soapy water) provided the spray 
touches them. 

Chiggers: Oiiggcrs do not properly belong in 
the discussion of plant troubles, but they are 
sometimes very troublesome to the gardener. An 
easy and sure way to avoid attack is to roll down 
the stockings to below the tojH of the shoes and 
dust thoroughly with sulphur from a perforated 
can. Ac a picnic or to rid the lawn of any such 
pests, the dusting of the area to be used with 
flowers-of-sulphur applied with a dust gun, us¬ 
ually proves very effective. 

Cutworms; When plants arc cut off at the 
ground the most probable reason is a night 
crawler, known as cutworm. They are rather 
difficult to find, but arc eradicated by the poison- 
bran bait previously described. 

Dogs: Dogs and other animals sometimes in¬ 
jure plants and become a neighborhood nuisance. 
Certain scents are repugnant to some animals even 
when so faint as to hardly be noticeable to man. 
Tha principle has been used recently in pre¬ 
paring a number of sprays to keep dogs away 
from trees, evergreens, or shrubs. A nicotine 
spray made at ordinary strength without a soap 
spreader may be used. 

Grasshoppers: Use poison bait, sprinkle in the 
morning. 

Mildews White or greyish powdery spots on 
foliage are the indication of mildew. This is a 
fungous growth and is controlled by dusting with 
sulphur alone, or combined with materials to 
control other pests, Start in June and repeat twice 
a month throughout the season. Is controlled on 
roses and other plants by the use of Massey dust. 
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Rabbits! These rodents do greatest damage to 
trees and shrubs in winter by gnawing the bark 
when their normal food supply has been cut off 
by deep snow. A preventive spray of whale or 
other oil can be used in the fall on trees and 
shrubs. Success has also been reported with the 
use of a standard commercial powder for insect 
control, which contains sulphur, copper, carbolic 
acid and arsenic. Complete coverage of plants is 
not necessary, as one caste will drive them away. 
This is a good summer control also when, if not 
fenced ouc, rabbits will do much damage in vege¬ 
table gardens and among young seedlings of many 
ornamentals. The New York Thties has sug¬ 
gested a spray to repel rabbits as follows: Cover 
1 pound of commercial aloes w'ith a small quan¬ 
tity of commercial alcohol until dissolved; stmin 
into 4 gallons of w'ater. This has to be renewed 
after a rain. Protection can be given to newly 
planted trees by a collar of car paper fastened 
w'ith stovepipe wire. Wire netting will protect 
specimen ^nibs. See also “Dogs." 

Red Spider: Red spider infests evergreens, 
phlox, English ivy and many ocher plants, causing 
them to turn light grey and brownish, The 
underside of the leaves become dirty or dusty 
looking, although no insect is visible. Arborvicae 
and other evergreens apparently dry up. This 
spider is a microscopic mice which docs not yield 
to poison. It is killed by spraying with miscible 
oil, dusting with sulphur, or coating the plant 
with glue solution. 

Dissolve one-half pound of cheap ground glue 
in a pint of hoc water, then add ^ve gallons of 
warm water and apply when cool once a month 
from June to August. Most plants respond best 
if the glue is washed off with a hose one week 
later. The oil or sulphur is the better spray for 
evergreens and most perennials. 

Root lic6£ Root lice attack many plants, espe- 
pecialty asters, causing them to become stunted 
in growth with weak, yellowish foliage. They 
may. most dmes, be prevented by incorporating 
tobacco dust in the soil at planting time and 
making another application when the plants arc 
half grown. They may be killed by forming a 
basin of soil at the foot of the plant and the appli¬ 
cation of a half pint of nicotine sulphate mixed 
with one teaspoon to the gallon of water, or by 
thoroughly soaking the ground witlt strong to¬ 
bacco water. 

Root Rot: ^^'hen plants rot off at the ground 
it may be caused by this disease. There is no 


cure for advanced stages, but, in earlier stages, 
it may be overcome by soaking the ground with 
corrosive sublimate (one tablet to a quart of 
water). 

Rust! When brown spots appear on the bot¬ 
tom of leaves, such as snapdragons and holly¬ 
hocks, they may be controlled by dusting with 
sulphur or spraying with Bordeaux mixture. 

Settle: Scale has been previously described and 
may be discovered on lilacs, poplars, and ash 
trees especially. There are many types of scale, 
one of the most common being the shape of an 
oyster shell. It is controlled by a dormant spray 
of oil or lime-sulphur. 

Slugs! Slugs usually leave a silvery streak 
across the soil as they feed upon garden plants, 
usually seedlings, iris and rock plants. They do 
not like lime and a dusting will usually keep 
them away. Poison dust of one part barium Auo- 
silicate to ten parts flour is also effective. They 
axe night crawlers and at that time may he 
sprayed with pyrethrum (nvo teaspoons to one 
^on of soapy water); but they nmst be bit by it. 
For this method it is best to use a flashlight after 
dark. 

Thrips: These are small insects about one- 
sixteenth inch long in various colors which pro¬ 
duce bleached spots on gladiolus and other flow¬ 
ers and also cause defective bloom. They may be 
controlled by spraying with nicotine and pvre- 
thnim (two teaspoons to one gallon of soapy 
water) or with a mixture of canar emetic 414 tea¬ 
spoons, brown sugar 1% cups, water I gallons, 
once a week until eradicated. They hide in the 
fold of the gladiolus leaf and it is better to dip 
the bulbs as described in Chapter XII. 

Wilting! This is a plant disease carried in the 
soil. It is overcome by planting in new soil each 
year and the disinfecting of seed. China-asters 
arc cspecblly subject to it and only seed of special 
resistant strains or vorieties should be used in wilt 
infested sections. 

Wirewormsi Wlrcworms arc not worms at all 
but slender Larvae of a beetle. They attack tubers, 
roots and other vegetable matter in the ground 
and arc controlled by good tillage and soil fumi¬ 
gation. 

Yellows; This is another disease of China- 
asters and is carried to them by leaf hoppers from 
neighboring weeds. The cure is to remove all 
perennial iveeds from the neighborhood or to 
grow the asters in cloth houses to keep out the 
insects. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


Equipment 


firUiires of Uf^ sk ^mmd and ct^pism^ 

Ttm tht gctdj haven^t tttated W rigkt. 

Th^ype i&ji thdr tanbr^lhi lufttfWACT k nims 
A ltd th^y haven't their ianterm at night" 

The above, quoted from memory (perhaps 
incorrectly), serves as a causdc comment on the 
boy-scout-Hkc vimic of preparedness. 

Good garden work needs good tools and ma- 
terials but wc do not advise rushing into quantity 


nial beds and the rose garden in shape with very 
little labor. The bow rake (4) has two uses; it 
takes the rough stuff off the la^vn and is much 
handier than the regular rake in garden cultiva¬ 
tion. The weed spud (5) should be used for such 
weeds as jalantaiu, dock and other surface-rooted 
weeds which can be eradicated with one removal. 
This tool is not good for dandelions, unless they 
are worked over a dozen or more times a scasoiL 



purchases without careful consideration. First 
have a place to keep them, then buy the tools, or 
if you have them, get them clean and sharp. Per¬ 
fection was never achieved in a mmutc. 

A little experience will prove to the amateur 
that clean, sharp tools are far easier to use than 
those which have been neglected. 

GARDEN TOOLS 

Our iUustradan shows (1) a planting shovel 
which is small and very handy around the gar¬ 
den. The spading fork (2) is much easier to 
handle and does better work than a regular spade. 
A speedy cultivator (3) will help keep the peren- 


The dandelion will sprout from the old root and 
make more plants when cut. The broom rake (7) 
should be used to remove rubbish from the lawn; 
don't use it to remove grass clippings, but allow 
them to go back into the soiL replacing vegetable 
matter. Shears (8) are something every gardener 
should have and use. Proper pruning makes good 
plants. A home-made tamper (9) is fine to 
smooth out the neivly dug garden bed or to level 
up the lawn in the spring. Dozens of uses can be 
found for it about the garden. The hand fork 
(12) the trowel (10) the hand cultivator (13) 
should be kept in the hand box at all times within 
easy reach to remove that weed or break up 
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the soil around the backward plant. The hand 
sprayer (11) may be enough for you to use, but 
the knapsack sprayer (24) can be pumped up and 
carried about the garden with a generous supply 
of spray. A good edging sickle (14) is now sold 
which utilizes old razor blades, keeping a keen 
edge at all rimes. Notiiing is more neglected 
about the garden than the hose (If). The sprink¬ 
ler (Id) is absolutely necessary in any garden. 
Thorough soaking always brings better results, 
if done only occasionally, than frequent light 
sprinkling. The roller, sprinkling can and mower 
(17-18-19) are well know*n. The dibble (20) is 
for planting seeds and seedlings. Potato hoe (23) 
is 6ne for deeper culdvadon and the lawn edger 
(27) will keep your walks looking trim at all 
dmes. The rest of the tools arc so well known 
as to need no comment. 

The first thing we need is a place to store them 
when not In use. If you have an easy entrance to 
your cellar from your garden, this problem is 
soon solved. A garage built a little larger than is 
necessary to care for the car and the automobile 
tools, also soon solves the problem. However, if 
neither of these is available, a small rain-proof 
shed nuy be concealed in the shrubbery, not for¬ 
getting what It will look like when the leaves are 
off. It should be water-proof not only as to the 
roof, but also at the sides. Small tools may be 
stored in a hinged top boa full of oiled sand. This 
may form one of the seats in the garden house. 

No matter where you store tools, cleaidng 
cloths should always be provided to care for them 
after cacit use. First you need an oily cloth and 
then a dry cloth. It b surprising how much easier 
they are to use, how much more satisfaction they 
will give if they are kept clean. 

Of course the most desirable place to keep tools 
is in a rack especially constructed for them. The 
illustiadon shows a box of sand over which has 
been poured some oil. Crank case drainings will 
do for thb if strained through a cloth so as to get 
out some of the carbon which will stain the hands. 
The cost of oiling the sand, however, b so small, 
being only ten or fifteen cents for the entire dme 
it b used, that the use of clean oil b advbed. The 
sand should be rather coarse and thoroughly sun 
dried before you attempt to mix it ivith the oil, 
Mix about a third or half as much sand as you re¬ 
quire and gradually add dry sand to the mixture 
until it has a dry oily feeling. Too much oil should 
not be used as it make the tools greasy and 
hard to handle^ 


Tools plunged into this oily sand are not ex¬ 
posed to the air and therefore do not rust, In 
addition, there is a constant film of oil upon them 
and they arc very easily cleaned after use. Sickles, 
scythes, shears, ccc^ will stay sharp much longer 
if not rusty. 

Of course tools which have working parts, 
such as the lawn mower, must be kept free from 
sand. Only the blade of the shears should be 
forced into thb sand which must not get into the 
pivot or friction surface of the shears. Keep thb 
pivot well oiled and wipe sand from the shears 
before using them. 

This box should be not le.ss than 12 inches 
wide and 12 inches deep and a little more will 
help. The construction of a rack or guard rail 
above the box to keep toob from falling down 
will avoid annoyance. Above thb rack may be 
constructed the spray shelf mentioned later on. 

To start with in carrying out thb tool program, 
we should fiist soak them in water and scrub them 
well. Metal parts should be cleaned with a wire 
brush and then rubbed with sandpaper, or emery 
paper. Coarse emery powder and oil used on a 
piece of old carpet will soon brighten them up. 
Sandpaper b now manufactured that may be used 
while wet and thb helps considerably. There 
are also manufactured rust removers and ^ne- 
tracing oil which do thb job very well. These 
things cost very little money and save a lot of 
labor. If your hardware dealer cannot supply 
you, inquire at a mill supply house. 

Wooden handles should be scraped with a 
wood scraper or piece of glass to get the old paint 
and rough splinters off of them; then carefully 
sand them and paint them some bright color. Kcd 
or yellow wagon paint b best. Thb identifies 
them as your property and makes them easy to 
find when left lying on the lawn. It will also 
keep them from being appropriated by forgetful 
neighbors. 

The Garden Hose b a much ^used tool. Do 
not allow it to kink when you arc pulling it or 
do not run over it with a heavy wheelbarrow or 
leave tt Ij^ing about in the hoc sun of summer. 
Nothing b so hard on rubber as heat and oil. 
Many types of reeb are now in use which can 
be attached to the side of the house in the shade 
or rolled along the ground, making it easy to 
care for the hose. In storing hose for the winter 
be sure chat all water b fuUy drained and that 
no water freezes in it. It should always be loosely 
coiled 
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Sproyers: Nd one can hare a snccessful gar¬ 
den unless they wage effective war on insects and 
plant diseases. All spra)'ing machines must be 
washed out with clean water after use, and the 
rtoazle should be examined to get out any particles 
of grit which are bound to choke it 

If you use a rubber bulb syringe spray, examine 
it frequently for grit and keep it away from hot 
sun or steam pipes. In the spraying equipment 
the leather washer in the pump needs frequent 
attention. Remove tliis washer, clean and oil it 
frequently. It will save dme in the end. If the 
washer has hardened so that it will not respond 
to the oil treatment secure a new one from your 
hardware dealer or seed store—^they have them 
in stock. Examine all attachments to the spray¬ 
ers. Sec that they do not leak air. 

It always pays to buy a good sprayer in the 
first place. A ten or fifteen cent sprayer will do 
the work for a while, but will be the most ex¬ 
pensive in the end. 

The Lawn Mower; The care (or lack of care!) 
given the lawn mower is sometimes dishearten¬ 
ing. The circular blades of the mower rotate 
against the bottom knife which is fixed and should 
just touch it evenly all along. If rhev do not 
touch, the grass cannot be cut, while t/ they are 
too tight it will be difficult or impossible to push 
the machine. If the mower will cut a piece of 
newspaper inserted between the blades, it will 
cut grass. Try it with slips of paper at various 
points. Adjustment Ls made by a top and bottom 
screw which moves the bottom blade up or down. 

The revolving blades are driven by gears which 
are located on the inside of the driving wheels 
which roll upon the ground. These gears fre¬ 
quently become full of dust or dirt, making them 
hard to operate. Loosen the screw on the center 
of these wheels and remove them one at a time. 
In some cases it is necessary to remove a nut. A 
little examination will disclose how. After re¬ 
moving the wheel flush out the interior vn'di 
kerosene which you can applv with a regular 
squirt oil can. See that each individual tooth and 
gear is clean and that each movable part is work¬ 
ing evenly. If you remove anv of the gears, do 
so one at a dme and note carefully just how you 
take it out so as TO get it back in exactly the same 
posidon. The part which you found packed in 
cup grease should be repacked with cup grease, 
after which the mower should be assembled and 
lubricated thoroughly with good grade medium 
body machine oil. 


WTien the mower leaves ridges of uncut grass, 
it needs adjostmeot. No amount of oiling and 
cleaning will make it cut. Cleaning and oiling 
merely save effort in propelling the mower. If the 
blades seem to be dull, they can be sharpened 
by applying coarse valve grinding compound on 
the stationary blade, and then running the mower 
backwards. (Some mowers can not be reversed.) 
TTic knives may be touched up a bit with a file, 
but care is needed to avoid filing them unevenly. 
If the blades are badly worn or nicked, it is 
to take them to a professional who uses a ma¬ 
chine especially designed for sharpening them. 
Rust is the greatest enemy of the lawn mower and 
frequent painting will lengthen its life. Bronze or 
aluminum paint applied with a small brush is the 
thing for this. The wooden roller determines 
how long or short the grass shall be cut; it may 
be raised to make a longer cutting and lowered 
for a shorter one. Again care must be taken that 
this adjustment be made evenly on both sides. 
(See illustration under ‘'Lawns,*' page 3S.) 

Quolitys With tools as in everything else, 
quality pays. Buy only the best of tools and do 
your b^ to keep from lending them to your 
friends and neighbors. A man who is not inter¬ 
ested enough in gardening to own the necessary 
tools will not take proper care of yours. If you 
are forced to lend your tools make a note of it 
and ask for the return of them within a very 
short time. 

The maxim for every gardener should be, “! 
buy the best of tools and keep them in the best 
of condition." 

The Hond Tool Box: Anyone would question 
the efficiency of a doctor who was to visit the sick 
without equipment. The joke about the plumb¬ 
er’s crips to the shop is an old one. The gardener, 
however, may make hundreds of trips to his tool 
supply without ever questioning or planning a 
better arrangement. 

Good tools are useless if they are not handy. 
In our trips of inspection, a snip here, a Utde 
spraying or dusring there or even tying up a 
plant is but the work of a minute if the materials 
and tools are with us. If wc have to walk back to 
get them the work is delayed until tomorrow 
(which never comes) or forgotten until too late. 

In gardening, as elsewhere in life, success comes 
from knowing what you are doing and doing 
what you are knowing. “Do it now," is a good 
motto if backed up with knowlcdee and fore¬ 
thought. 


IM 

The best preventive of procrastiiuition is the 
hsnd tool box or first aid kit shown opposite. 
Ideas are quickly recorded in the cheap, looseleaf 
student's note book. These are sold with semi- 
waterproof covers almost everywhere. With the 
means of measuring and staking, the border can 
be replanned in a moment of inspiration which 
may never return. 

The box is made of one-half inch poplar and 
contains the lightest of toob. Keep it with you 
at all times. Its use will grow upon you and 
fascinate you. 

SOME NEW USEFUL TOOLS 

Every year secs new gadgets and labor-saving 
devices put on the market and offered to the 
amateur gardener. Many of them are well worth 
while and will help him in his work around the 
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grounds. But some don't always measure up to 
expectarions, and there is such a thing as over¬ 
doing the purchase of new things. For this rea¬ 
son we do not recommend the purchase of every 
gadget offered to lighten the lawn care, but we 
are going to mention a few which may prove 
useful. Our motto in the purchase of garden 
tools is always that old saying; 

“Be not the first by whom the new is tried 
Nor yet die last to lay the old aside,” 

One thing which makes for dring exercise on 
the lawn or garden is the necessity of stooping 
or kneeling, therefore anything which saves this 
is gready to be desired. Perhaps the most useful 
cool which has been perfected in recent years 
for the lawn is the grass whip illastrarcd, which 
has achieved a welWescrvcd popularity. 

Every home has a sickle, but not many are 
evet found in shape to use after a few usings. 

To overcome this, sonte one has in¬ 
vented one that has an edge renew¬ 
able by the insertion of discarded 
safety razor bbdes of the double cut¬ 
ting type. This kind of tool is useful 
for cuedng grass w'hen it becomes too 
tall for the mower, but it is not so 
good for cutting heavier W'eeds. Few 
people use such tools advantageously. 

Take the use of the sickle, for in¬ 
stance, most users draw back the arm 
and strike the grass in such a manner 
that the blade is brought into contact 
with the grass at right angles to the 
blade with considerable force. This 
has a tendency to knock the grass flat 
instead of cutdng it off. Cutting re¬ 
quires that the blade be drawm across 
the object to be cut and a wrist mo¬ 
tion is much more effective. Wc have 
tried to illustrate this in the sketches 
of sickle and grass whip. 

A veiy important thing in the cul¬ 
ture of a fine lawn is raking. Blue 
grass, which forms the backbone of 
bwn grasses over much of the coun¬ 
try, has 3 creeping tendency and gains 
density by spreading sidcw'lsc. In the 
early spring combing the la^\^l with 
an iron-toothed rake is beneficial for 
it pulls out all the dead grasses and 
frees the ground for occupation by 
the spreading lawn grasses. When the 
blue grass spreads and scam ne w stools 
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. Of tufts, harsh raking will break con¬ 
nections with rhc main plant and 
possibly cause the newly sprouting 
growth to die out before it becomes 
»lf supporting* To offset this, there 
is now sold a rubber-toothed rake, 
which will gently comb out all loose 
material, but will slip over anything 
which resists it. Among the bc^ tools 
for removing cuttings from the lawn 
is the well known broom rake, made 
in bamboo and also of steel. It may be 
used in the manner of the regular gar¬ 
den rake, or with a sidewise sweep¬ 
ing motion, which makes the opera¬ 
tion sonicwhat easier. 

The cart illustrated is a recently in¬ 
troduced means of removing refuse 
from the lawn or garden with the 
least possible labor. If you are In¬ 
terested your seed store can probably 
obtain one for you, or you will doubt¬ 
less find it advertised in garden mag¬ 
azines. 
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SERVICE PLOT 

The writer’s success in the use of the hand 
box gave him the idea of the service plot. Why 
not a laboratory-—a kitchen, if you please, to 
supply the garden needs? 

We illustrate such a spot which may be hidden 
behind shrubbery, a fence, or in some manner 
to screen it out of the general landscaping 
scheme. Here we put a handy tool house to hold 
the larger tools and materials so that they too 
may be readily accessible at all times. A shal¬ 
low cellar below* (4' is a good depth) will hold 
rotting manure in barrels, a bale of peat mo^ 
or a sack of humus. Do not cement the floor 
but put doMoi six inches of clean washed gravel 
or cinders and a rather tight removable wood 
floor on top of it. This will keep it dry. 

A concrete compost pit 4x4 and 4 or 5 ft. 
dc^ will hold a Jot of leaves while rotting into 
leaf mould. These are packed into tight, six 
inch byers and treated with a generous dusting 
of lime and pound of sulphate of ammonia 
to the square foot. About two inches of soil is 
placed over them and the procc^ repeated. The 
pic being waterproof facilitates keeping the leaves 
wet which is the important thing m making leaf 
nio^d. It also avoids, to some extent, losing the 
fertilizing elements from the compost. 


The blossoms of almost all plants arc increased 
in size by the application of liquid manure at 
blooming times. As it is applied, diluted to the 
color of weak tea, a little or it goes a Jong W'ay. 
Get a vinegar barrel from your grocer, soak it 
over night with a solution of two pounds or 
more of sal soda to neutraJi/e the acid and sink 
it in the ground. A bushel of fresh horse or cow 
manure in a sack and a wooden lid makes a pit 
which will last for years, if you keep water in 
it in summer and drain it to about two inches in 
winter. Paint the outside with black asphalcum 
paint if you wish to be doubly sure. 

A small concealed bed is a handy thing to have 
in the garden. Here wc may make a kitchen 
green garden and plant those things which grow 
themselves such as a clump of mint for sauce, 
etc.; a clump of chives, parsley, rhubarb, etc. 
Flowers for cutting, bulbous iris, cosmos, etc., 
many times are not sighdy enough for the open 
border, yet we want them. Annuals or summer 
flowering bulbs in pots started here are easily 
transplanted to fill the bare spots in the border 
left by earlier flowering varieties. Plants raised 
from seeds or cumngs may be hardened to full 
sun Under slats; spring flowering bulbs may be 
heeled-in to ripen their foliage; shrubbciy may 
be heeJed-in utidJ ready for pennanent planting 
and so on for numerous ocher uses, “ad infinitum.’’ 
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*rhe of a small propagating bed for an 
abundance of plants is explained later. It may 
be combined with a coldframc by replacing one 
of the sash with a slatted frame made of lath. 
Leave a little room, however, in case you decide 
TO have a separate bed for propagating. 

The service plot should always contain a seat. 
One of those light movable slat affairs is good. 
Upon this the gardener catches a few moments 
of ease while doing his heavy chinking or plan¬ 
ning, or when checking notes or supplies. 
Visitors, too, will find it useful for repose while 
giving back seat directions to the gardener. 

The Coldframe: To the average gardener 
hotbeds and coldframcs are synonymous. This 
is not the case. This gardener has found that un¬ 
less you have full dme attendance it is best not 
to attempt a manure-heated hotbed. There are 
too many temperature requirements, too much 
opening and closing of sash at times which are 
inopportune. 

The cold frame, however, is merely a glass 
topped box ser in or upon the ground which, 
whde protecting the contents from wind and 
frost, is heated by the sun in the daytime and 
this heat may be retained at night by a mat cover¬ 
ing. 

Its uses are so many that we hesitate to try to 
name them. Every gardener will find it adaptable 
to some need. It has been estimated that the 
flowering season may be prolonged outdoors for 
sixty days by using it to start flowers earlier and 
to mature the late ones in the fall. Spring flower¬ 
ing bulbs potted for wiiuer bloom may be easily 
plunged (buried) here, to be used all winter 
indoors just as we use fruit and vegetables from 
our preserving cellars. 

For wintering the half hardy plants such 
as foxglove, campanula, kniphofia (Red Hot 
Poker) etc., its value cannot be overestimated. 
Pansies:, violets, geraniums and ocher plants may 
be wintered and grow'n here with little or no 
protection. No housekeeper will object to grow¬ 
ing winrer onions, parsley, etc., for sea.son]ng, all 
winter, not to mention the early onions, radishes, 
lettuce, etc., whose flavor cannot be duplicated 
in stores. 

The messy business of crying to start seedling 
plants indoors in the spring is to a great extent 
made unnecessary by a coldframc. Seeds started 
early may be hardened to fit outdoor conditions 
and the chances of success are multiplied many 
times. 


A practical selection of plants which can easily 
be started in coldframcs in .\farch would include: 
China asteis, coreopsis, cardinal flower, chrysan¬ 
themum (annual), early cosmos, dahlia, larkspur 
(annual), phlox (annual), snapdragon, stock (ten 
weeks), sweet William, etc. Experience will find 
many mure. 

Location: Both hotbeds and cxild frames 
should be located in a sheltered place, where they 
will be protected from north and nonhwest 
winds by shrubbery, a fence, building or higher 
ground. They should also be placed on ground 
with a southern and an eastern exposure, so that 
the plants will receive the maximum amount qf 
light and heat. The frames should be handy to 
the house and garden, so that they can be given 
constant attention, for this is necessary' co obtain 
true success, The soil in and about the frame 
should be well drained. The water supply 
should be close to the frame, for watering is an 
essential factor in the production of good plants. 
Be careful not to locate in a damp spot unless 
you first drain it thoroughly with farm tilc- 

Construction: Do nor be in too big a hurry 
to construct your coldframe of concrete. A 
wooden one last for years. After you have 
used It for a while you may want to move it. 

The frame may be constructed upon top of 
the ground bur a better way is to dig a pit and 
extend the wooden frame to the bottom; then 
after conditioning the soil replace it m the pit. 
The wooden frame insulates the soil in the bed 
from the surrounding conditions and enables you 
to more easily control it. 

The frame should be made of tight boards and 
it is better to bank the soil around as a further 
protection. The sash comes in standard size 3 ft. 
wide and 6 fee? long. Half size sash 3x3 ft., are 
made for small frames. They are the best to use 
if they are to be handled by women or children. 
They can be purchased ready made, which is 
cheaper than made to order. They must be 
painted each year and stored on end, in the 
shade, where it is fairly diyv when not in use, 
as the sun and continual moisture rot them. 

The sash are made as light as possible for 
handling and because of this sag quickly. They 
must be supported by a 2 x 4 on edge at each 

end of the frame and bv 2x4 bars set fiat be- 

¥ 

tween each two sash. The sash are allowed to 
rest upon these bars one inch on either side. 
Upon the bars are nailed one inch strips to keep 
the sash from interfering when moved and to 
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make ihcm fit tight. Oosc fitting is essential as 
a slight draft at the wrong tinie will harm the 
plants. 

SoiU Coldframe soil depends upon the use to 
vi’hich the frame is being put. For growing 
more mature plants, fertility is necessary, but for 
starting seed and maturing seedlings a rich soil 
is a detriment. A well developed plant usually 
thrives in rich soil which is liable to bum the 
roots of younger plants. Seeds and cuttings must 
first have their roots developed in what is known 
as a sterile medium, usually poor soil with picnt)' 
of sand for drainage and pear for holding moisture 
sterilized by hot witer or baking to destroy weed 
seeds and disease spores. This causes the roots 
to forage for food de%'cloping sturdy growth, 

W'hatever the use, the soil at all times must 
drain well. TIte enemy of all propagation, in¬ 
doors or under glass, is a fungous disease re¬ 
ferred to as ‘‘damping-off,” This is caused by 
an e?ccess of moisture in soil and atr. The soil 
must be allowed to hold only what can be ab¬ 
sorbed by it, and the excess run off freely. Sand 
or ashes musr be mixed with it to make it break 
up easily when compacted, while damp, into a 
ball- Stiff soil is cold soil; W'c need soil that 
w-arms readily in spring. 

Atmosphere: When wintering plants in a cold- 
frame the sash may be left on most of the rime 
but when young plants are being rawed, ventila¬ 
tion is neccssaiy every' dav. The air is damp 
and confined and the weather changeable. This 
results in the fatal damping-off. Steam or mois¬ 
ture upon the glass is a danger signal. Open 
die sash on a tiny crack for a short rime in cold 
weather and more in warmer. Always open on 
the side away from the wind. 

Wotdring! Indiscreet watering will cause loss. 
On sunny days water each day in the morning 
so that plants dry off before the cold of night. 
Going to sleep wet is bad for them. In cloudy 
weather they may need U'atering only once every 
two or three days, but always do it in the 
morning. 

Covering: For sudden changes or cold nights 
late in spring, it is well to have a mat made of an 
old rug, quilted burlap bags, etc., to cover the 
entire frame. Tic it down but be sure to remove 
it during the daytime. Strong mats, made for the 
purpose can be purchased. 

Forcing Boxes: Emergency forcing boxes can 
be readily improvised from almost anything. For 
iastance, a barrel over a patch of rhubarb cov- 
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ered with an old sash forces long tender stalks; 
and soap boxes covered with glass serve for pro¬ 
tection during a late spring freeze. 

Forcing boxes generally require considerable 
and constant attention by the grower. Because 
of the small volume of air which is inclosed, ven¬ 
tilation and watering must be watched closely. 
As soon as there is any indication of moisture on 
the inside of the glass, a little ventilation should 
be given. Gradually, as the season becomes 
warmer and the plants hardier, the ventilation 
should be increased until the glass can be left off 
during the day and finally all the time. After 
the warm weather sets in the boxes should be 
removed and stored in a dry loft or basement. 
The commercial forcing boxes arc quite expen¬ 
sive, so that it is advisable to make them at home 
during the winter months, when gardening is at 
an ebb. 

HOTBEDS 

A hotbed is heated from below by the fermen¬ 
tation of manure or otherwise. It is a miniature 
greenhouse. Our illustration shmvs the construc¬ 
tion and much of the infonnation offered above 
is applicable to it. The following instructions 
give brief directions but more should be obtained 
from garden books obtainable at your public 
library' or from literature that any good green- 
hotise manufacturing company will send. 

Monure and Its Handling: A good deal of 
the success with hotbeds is due to the careful 
selection of the manure. Cold manure, like that 
of cows and pigs, should never be used because 
it will nor heat. Horse manure is best, but in this 
case at least one-third of the bulk should be 
straw, [f pure manure is used, it will pack too 
tightly when firmed, so that ir will not heat. If 
possible, the manure from grain-fed, straw- 
bedded horses should be used. 

The manure to be used should be hauled at 
least two weeks before it is to be used. It should 
be piled in a flat, compact pile, three to five feet 
high, and of a convenient width and length. If 
the weather is cold or the manure refuses to heat, 
add considerable water and firm the pile. When 
complete, the pile should thoroughly heat in four 
or five days, ^tcr which it should be turned so 
as TO put the cool manure on the inside and the 
hot manure on the outside. By so doing a very 
uniform hearing will be obtained. After about 
another week the pile will again be thoroughly 
heated, so dial the pit can be filled 
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Filfing the Hotbed: In filling the hotbed;, place 
the rnanm-c in the bed in laycre six inches deep. 
As each layer is pur in the pit it should be thor¬ 
oughly tramped, so chat it is firm, especially in 
the comers and along the sides of the bed. It is 
essendai that the manure be well tramped, other¬ 
wise it will not heat and the bed will be itse¬ 
lf. Also the bed will settle less if the manure 
is well firmed before the soil is placed in the 
frames. When the pit has been filled to the level 
of the ground with well-tramped layers of ma¬ 
nure, the sash should be placed on until the 
manure has thoroughly heated. The soil should 
then be placed in the pit to a depth of six inches, 
if crops are to be grown to maturit),''; four inches 
of soil w'ill be sufficient for starting early plants. 
The soil should be a finely pulverized garden 
loam, which has been well leveled and packed. 

The Temperatore: The temperature rises rap¬ 
idly for several days, often going above I2.f 
degrees F. After the temperature of the manure 
has dropped to 85 or 90 degrees, the bed will be 
ready to plant. To take the temperature in hot¬ 
beds; a plunging thermometer should be used. 
This consists or a metal, brass, or iron point 
which encloses the thermometer bulb. The whole 
is mounted on a wooden handle, which protects 
the glass from any possible in jury. Such ther¬ 
mometers can be purchased for about a dollar 
and a quarter from supply houses. In taking the 
temperature, thrust the thermometer through 
the soil into the manure, and read the tempera¬ 
ture when the thermometer is in place. 

Caro of the Hotbeds: Watering: The soil in 
a hotbed should be kept moist without soaking 
the manure. If the manure is soaked, it will 
cause uneven heating besides cooling the bed, 
so that the heat is spent sooner than it would 
be by judicious watering. Occasional thorough 
waterings arc much better than frequent light 
sprinklings. It is advisable to water on morn¬ 
ings of bright, sunshiny days, and never on 
cloudy days or lace in the day. Late w'acering 
lowers die temperature ar a critical time and 
leaves the fobage wet for overnight. Both of 
these conditions foster disease, especially “damp¬ 
ing oS," which is the most serious disease in the 
frames. 

Ventilafion: Ventilation is absolutely essen¬ 
tial to supply the plants with fresh air, to reduce 
the humiffity, and to control the remperacure 
within the bed. A very good indication of the 
need of ventilation is the amount of moisture 


which collects on the inside of the glass. A little 
air should be given the beds each day, gradual Iv 
incfcasing the amount until the sash can be left 
off during the day. A week or ten days before 
the plants are set in the field the sash should be 
removed day and night, so that the plants arc 
thoroughly hardened. 

Cultivation; If seeds and plants arc in drills 
or rows, it is desirable to culdvarc between rows 
and plants. Cultivation keeps the weeds down, 
makes a surface mulch, and lessens the amount 
of disease in the beds. 

Advantages of Using a Hotbed: (1) Crops 
can be matured in sections where the season 
would otherwise be too short, 

(2) Tticre is less danger from fall frosts, in 
the open, than there is from spring frosts. 

(3) By advancing the season, two or more 
crops can be grown on the same land. 

(4) Weeds are less difficult to handle w'hcn 
good-sized plants are set out. 

(5) Many insect pests and plant diseases arc 
avoided, 

(6) Larger crops can be produced. 

(7) Crops mature earlier. 

The Electric Hotbed; Electricity is fast bo- 
cotning a factor in hotbed operation. It does 
away with the delay and mess of using freffi 
manure, which, incidentally, is becoming harder 
and harder to obtain in cides, suburbs, etc. It 
is easy and inexpensive to install, and it pro¬ 
vides steady heat where most needed (just be¬ 
low seeds of plants) and, with the help of a 
simple autoimric thermostat, to whatever extent 
is desired. Assuming that an ordinary light socket 
Is close by the hotbed, or that you can rig up 
(or have rigged up) the necessary wiring, all 
chat is needed ts (1) a length of lead covered 
hcadng cable which laid back and forth on a 
bed of sand in the hotbed and covered with 
another layer of sand and then the soil; (2) the 
thermostat which shuts the current on when heat 
is needed and off when it is not; (3) a soil ther¬ 
mometer connected with the thermostat and in¬ 
serted in the soil. The whole business can be 
bought of most good seed stores, dealers in 
electric equipment, or greenhouse manufactur¬ 
ing firms for a few dollars and should last a good 
many years. For full information about electricity 
in modern gardening write to the nearest head¬ 
quarters of any big utilities (light and power) 
company, or to your state experiment station for 
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bulletins on the subject that it or other nearby 
stations will send you. 

As a summary let us consider: 

Some Things to Remefttber in Operating Cold- 
jratnes and Hotbeds: Be careful to keep all drains 
and gutters outside of frames clear and free from 
surplus snow. x\ sudden thaw may soak or even 
flood soil in frames with bad results. 

Give ventilation frequently, even if tempera¬ 
ture inside dtjcs not make this necessary. Fresh 
air is important to health of plants and it dis¬ 
courages disease and bugs. Too much ventila¬ 
tion, however, will chill your plants and retard 
growth; on the other hand caution is also needed 
in giving thcni too little fresh air. This error 
may cause you to And your plants “cooked," 
which will cause them to be soft, and will also 
prevent that vigorous growth which is one of 
die delights to users. In cold weather, the sash 


raised a crack at the back during the middle ot 
the day will give sufficient ventilation as a rule. 

When the weather moderates, elevate the sash 
on short supports or else slide them dow n. Some 
experienced growers advise raising the ^h on 
the lengthwise edge to form a protection from 
the wind when it blows from the top or bot¬ 
tom of the bed. 

Slats arc part of the successful grower's equip¬ 
ment for hotbeds and coldframes. Tlicy serve 
to prevent the wildng of young plants w^hen you 
are transplanting in die spring, by shading them 
from the direct rays of the sun, which is often 
too hot for them. The slats also serve to en¬ 
courage the plants to make their first growth 
in the roots, instead of footing up to leaves. 

It is best to not rush their natural growth, 
othenvise you may expect to have lank and 
shallow-rooted plants. 





















































































CHAPTER XfX 


Propagation 


Old Mother Nature daesnh fret 
When fjb'ff are and fieids^ are wl; 

OU Mather Natare al’w^ys knows 

underneath she wmtry mows^ 

—DovcuA Mailukm. 

One of the most inre resting parts of gardening 
IS propagation. It is a never-failing source of 
wonder to the thinking person M'hat can be ac¬ 
complished with a few seeds or cuttings from 

f ilants. It is not only interesting but profitable 
or the amateur to raise annuals, perennials and 
biennials, but the raising of trees, shrubbery, 
etc., should be treated more or less ss a hobby, 
as the average home place is too small for the 
rather extensive nursery operations necessary. 
Propagation covers the raising of plants from 
seeds; divisions, cuttings and layers. For the 
more expert, budding and grafting should be 
added, but this work, while quire interesting, is 
something that requires more study than the 
average amateur is willing to give. 

Special Instructions are given for the propa¬ 
gation of various plants in their respective chap¬ 
ters, and it is always well to investigate the 
cultural directions to learn plant preferences as 
to acid soil or other matters before attempring 
to raise them. 

SEEDS 

Most people think of seed as being something 
that is sown only in the spring. This is not the 
case, for many perennials and biennials grow 
best if sown during the summer. Other peren¬ 
nials seem to need the freezing effect of winter 
before germinating and are planted m the fall. 
As a group, seeds are divided into two types, 
those which are sown outdoors and those which 
are started in greenhouses, coldframes or flats in¬ 
doors. 

Seed Quolify: Poor seeds are expensive at any 
price. The labor and care needed to raise any 
plants justify paying a few cents more per 
package. Cheap seedi are cheaply grown, while 


good seeds from reputable seedsmen are grown 
in special soil under expert attention. No wonder 
they outdo home-gathered or bargain price 
products. 

Seeds indoorst Sy sowing seeds indoors early 
in the spring w'e are able to gain from four to 
six weeks over those sown outdoors directly in 
the beds where they are to bloom. Almost any 
sort of receptacle will do for starting the plants. 
If you only have a few seeds a large flower pot 
or bulb pan is the best and easiest handled re¬ 
ceptacle, although any pot or kettle which is 
pierced wHth holes to provide ample drainage 
is permissible, 

If the pots are new' iliey must be soaked in 
water for a couple of days before using—boiling 
them for an hour will serve the same purpose. 
First cover the hole in the bottom of the flower 
pot with several pieces of broken pot and add 
an inch or two of coarse gravel or small cinders 
for drainage. Many people prefer to place over 
this a thin layer of sphagnum or peat moss and 
then add the carefully prepared soil in which to 
plant the seed. This soil should consist of good 
garden loam, clean sharp sand and peat moss, 
humus or leafmold in equal parts. If you do 
not have good garden soil buy a bushel or so 
for die purpose from a florid. It should be 
screened through a wire riddle and firmed 
down into the pot with the bottom of another 
pot until it is about 1“ from the top. It is now 
watered thoroughly and the best way to do this 
is to set the pot in a pan of water deep enough 
so that it is submerged two-thirds of its depth. 

Wait until dampness shows on the surface 
of the soil, then set it aside for an hour or uvo 
until the surface has dried somewhat, when the 
seed may be planted in rows or broadcast, being 
careful not to have it too thick. Fine soil is then 
sifted over the seeds through a piece of fly screen. 

The usual rule is to cover with soil about tltree 
rimes the diameter of the seed, but many of the 
finer seeds uiay be pressed into the soil and not 
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covered at all except with a sheet of newspaper 
to keep them from drying out. Another good 
way to do this is to cover the pot with a piece 
of cloth. 

Flats are shallow boxes of almost any size, but 
handiest when 9" wide and 12" long by 3" deep. 
They may be made of almost any scrap lumber 
if the bottom is thorou^ly pierced for drain¬ 
age. good and inexpensive way to make them 
is to use two pieces of %" board for the ends, 
w'hich should be 9" x 3". The balance of the flats 
is composed of lath, spaced 'A" apart. No holes 
for drainage will be necessary in this case. 
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germinated should be even more carefully done 
than before. A rubber bulb plant syringe is best 
for this purpose and the water should be at room 
ten^perature. 'llie soil should not be allowed to 
get too wet but should be kept from getting 
really dry. Do not water unless the surface ap¬ 
pears dry, then give enough water to go clear 
through to the bottom. 

The plants started in pots may be watered 
front below as previously described. When the 
moisture reaches the top, drain them, it is al¬ 
ways best to water in the morning and let the 
plants go to sleep dry. 
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PLANTING SEEDS INDOORS 


The bottom of the flat should be covered with 
broken flower pots or clean cinders about Yi to 
1" thicks then proceed as instructed above in 
flUing the flower pots. Plant the seeds in rows 
rather than broadcast, as it makes them easier to 
identify when weeding. In covering the boxes 
with glass it is always well to raise it " on one 
end wter the first day and wipe off moisture 
daily. A piece of newspaper laid over the glass 
will keep the seeds from drying out until they 
have germinated. Be sure to soak the ground in 
the flat before seeding, not afterwards, and to 
sift the topsoil through fly screen. 

Label all rows and cry not to have too many 
varieties in a rcceptacle. Plant those varieties 
which will mature for transplanting at the same 
time. It cuts down general care. 

As soon as a fair number of seedlings appear 
it is necessary to remove the paper as well as 
the glass; and place the container In the light, 
but out of the direct rays of the sun. The tem¬ 
perature should be about 70 while the seed is 
germinating and about 50 to 60 thereafter. The 
lower temperature makes the plants more stocky 
and vigorous. Watering after the seed has 


As the plants increase in size they should be 
thinned out by removing them from the soil 
Do not break them off. If the remaining plants 
show signs of sluggishness, put them closer to the 
window and thin them out some more. 

Damping-off is the chief enemy of indoor plant 
culture. It is a stem rot caused by a fungus that 
grows best where there is too much moisture and 
lack of ventilation. A light sprinkling of hot 
sand or powdered sulphur sometimes helps to 
keep this in check. Sometimes soil sterilization is 
used to prevent it. Formaldehyde and a number 
of mercurial disinfectants are offered by seeds¬ 
men, and should be used according to directions 
given in Chapter XVII, The seedlings should 
not be exposed to the direct rays of the sun until 
well advanced, after which they may be hardened 
gradually, being shaded from the direct noonday 
rays. 

Contrary to popular belief, transplanting helps 
the development of the young plant. Shifting it 
to new pots, pans or flats indoors will help 
harden it off for its outdoor debut. Soil may be 






has a good hearty start* PJants may be lifted 
from the soil with a pointed stick, teaspoon or 
kitchen fork, and the ground should be fairly 
moist in order that some soil may be taken up 
with them. 

Never transplant into soil too rich in humus, 
or into pure humus, as this is likely to cause a 
fungous growth. Sand in the soil induces rapid 
drainage which is the best preventive of fungus. 

Plants should not be transplanted until ^ey 
have developed their first pair of true leaves. Do 
not become confused because the seed leaves 
which some plants put out do not look familiar; 
and above all, do not mistake them for weeds, 
Be sure to firm the soil carefully about the roots. 
Loose planting is dangerous. 

After the plants have obtained some growth, 
cultivate them. They may be hardened off by 
placing the flats in a coldframe before moving 
outdoors. Do not be afrdd to transplant them 
two or three times before reaching their perma¬ 
nent location. Poppies, Candytuft, Sweet Alys- 
sum, Comflowcrt and Pomilaca (Moss Rose) 
are flow'crs which must not be transplanted, but 
sown directly where they arc to bloom. 'TTiey 
arc sometimes used as ground covers and are 
then broadcast over the garden bed between 
other plants. 

Oufdoor Seeding: Every garden should have 
3 propagating bed in which plants raised indoors 
are hardened before being set in pennanent loca¬ 
tions. Annuals may be planted directly here in 
the spring, following somewhat the instructions 
given for indoor sowing, but cover with burlap 
instead of glass to conserve moisture during 
germination. 

Many uses will be found for such a seed or 
propagating bed, as explained later, but not tbe 
least of these is raising percniuals and biennials 
from summer sowdng. Perennials are raised dur¬ 
ing the summer for blooming the following sea¬ 
son and a number of seasons thereafter, Some, 
if sown in the spring, w'ill bloom the same year 
if planted early enough, and for this reason arc 
liandled as annuals. (Sec lists of perenmalS) 
Chapter X.) 

Biennials differ from perennials In that they 
bloom the second year from seed, but only for a 
single season. jMany people complain of their 
plants disappearing or “running out,” Foxgloves, 
Canterbury Bells, Pinks and some Columbines arc 
constantly doing this fadeout. These must be 
sown each year in midsununcr so that a con¬ 


tinuous supply is on hand for the following year. 
As most of them cany over some cvci^en 
foliage through the winter they need special pro¬ 
tection as described in Chapter X, “The Flower 
Garden.” They also may be wintered in the 
coldframe or propagating bed properly covered. 

While perennial seed may be successfully 
planted any rime between June and September, 
most authorities consider June the best month. 
This gives time for hardy clumps to develop 
before W'inter, and they w^l be ready to bloom 
the following spring. 

The most essential things are shade, moisture 
and drainage. Dry seeds will not germinate. Rich 
soil is not necessary and in fact an excess of nitro¬ 
gen may be hannful as it causes a rapid, soft 
top growth which will not stand transplanting 
well. 

After the plant has appeared above ground it 
is necessary to protect it from the sun and from 
drying out but ventilarion is necessary to pre¬ 
vent damping-off. If the following rules are fol¬ 
lowed succes is reasonably sure: 

First locate a sunny fence comer. Measure a 
bed about three feet wide by six feet long or 
smaller. This will raise a lot of plants and yet 
be easy to reach to tend them. If the bed is of 
ordinary lawn soil, dump on it one wheelbarrow 
load of sand and one of sifted leaf mold, sedge 
peat humus or finely granulated well-weathered 
peat moss. Do not use coarse pe^ moss as it 
comes from the bate. It should sift easily through 
one-quarter inch sieve. If the soil is bad clay, 
these materials must be increased enough to make 
it friable yet able to hold moisture. It must 
break up eWiy even when wet- Baked, cracked 
soil will not raise plants easily. Some gardeners 
make the top three inches of the bed of a com¬ 
post of equal parrs soil, sand and humus. This 
insures proper moisture condition. Also it is good 
policy to raise the bed four to six inches above 
grade. 

Cultivate the soil deeply and be sure it drains 
well and that the surface is fine and level. Con¬ 
struct a frame as illustrated providing various 
degrees of shade for special conditions. Do not 
thuik it is complicated; it is nor. A little fore¬ 
thought will insure success. 

Tltc day before planting seeds soak the bed 
until the water penetrates eight inches deep- ,'Vl- 
low It to remain uncovered until the topsoil is 
readily friable and then sow the seed in rows 
four to six inch^ apart. 
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S^eds laigc enough to be handled may be sown 
two or three inches apart. Most gardenem sow 
small seed coo thickly and waste it by the neces¬ 
sary thinning which follows. Mix the seed with 
hne sand if necessary, but make it cover. Sow 
in rows—^it enables you to tell seedlings from 
weeds while the plants arc small. 


they are equipped with line roses and are prac¬ 
tically dripless. Great loss can result from the 
drip of an ordinary sprinkler while the seedlings 
are small. 

As soon as the seedlings have three to four 
leaves, transplant them to a nursery bed of wcll- 
dralncd soil mixed with sand and rotted manure 



AFTER PLAMT5 
HAVE 3 OR 4 
FULL LEAVES 

transplant in 

ROWS la^ARART 
AND each PlANT f 
S" TO ©"DISTANT. 
THEN HARDEN TO 

SUN'S R 5 fic£ ev 

COVERING WITH 
A lath SCREEN 
FOR S Hi T WEEKS, 


Construct seed bed— 

RLL WITH A LAROE 
WHEELBARROW LOAD OF SAND 
AND A LOAD OF LEAF- 
HODLD or PEAT HUMUS. 


Plant smau. 

SEEDS DIRECT 
FROM mOTAGE OR 
“MUf VERirSMACC 
SEEDS WITH 
SAND IF DESlRECt 


CULTIVATE 
DEEPLY--1 S" 
AT LEASr» USE 
NO MANURE 
OR CHEMICAL 
FERTILIZERS..- 


THE DAY 
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SEEDS, water , 
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SOAKED 6' PEER 


MARK ROWS 
WITH LATH, 
USE SEEDS 

.sparingly:^ 

PLACE LARUE 


COVER SOIL WITH 
WET BURLAP UNTIL 
SEEDS ARE Ult. 
DO ALL WATERING 
THROUGH BURLAP 


COVER SMML SEEDS ' 

lightly VVJTH I 

SIFTED SOIL. 


FIRM SOIL wnrH^ 
A BLOCK OF ^ 
WOOD AND LABEL 
AU.THE ROWS. 


IN ABOUT 10 days REMOVE 
BURLAP AND USE ROLLER SCREEN 
or MUSUN OVER TOP^ SCREEN 
WEST AND SOUTH SIDE OF FRAM£ 


AFTER PLANTS 
HAVE 3 OR 4 
FULL LEAVES 

Tramsplavt in 
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AND each PlANT 
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THEN HARDEN TV 
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ALLOWING / 
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AND BREAKING 
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SUiWMER SOWING OF PERENNIALS 


Sift soil lightly over seeds. Firm well with a 
smooth block. Water Ughtly and cover with 
burlap pegged down to the soil. Water thb bur¬ 
lap often but lightly. In about ten days most of 
the seedlings will have appeared; then remove 
the burlap and cover the frame with a muslin 
shade, watering the seedlings gently each day 
with fine spray. 

If a hose is used, the long “flaring rose” type 
nozzle, preferred by growers, is the safest. 
Water pressure should be cut low, but not to 
the dripping point. The French and English 
pattern sprinkling cans ate also satisfactory as 


or ocher vegetable matter. Care should be taken 
to remove plants when soil is damp but not wet. 
A little soil around the seedling roots will retain 
the fine feeding roots. 

Nursery rows should be about twelve inches 
apart and the plants 6 to 8 inches apart in them. 
Fill each hole with water before planting and pail 
a little dry dirt around each plant after it k set. 

Plants should be protected from direct, pro¬ 
longed sun by the slatted screen until they ate 
about six or seven weeks old. Cultivate these 
transplants often and femlize lightly until well 
established. 
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Do al] waterii^ in early TOoming or late eve¬ 
ning during hot weatlier. Early evening water¬ 
ing may cause a steam which seems to scald the 
young plants. 

BEGINNER’S DOZEN 

These plants grow' easily from seed and arc 
important in the garden make-up. It is an ad¬ 
vantage to have a stock of them growing qn. 

The biennials (B)* arc needed in quantity to 
fill in during late .May or June, when the early 
perennials are resting, and the later ones, and 
the annuals, are not blooming. 

Young plants of the “variables" (V), will 
quickly replace any of the older plants that are 
lost. One-year-old delphinium and pyrethrum 
plants will bloom in August. 

It is thrifty to grow from seed, as many rock 
or edging plants (R), as possible. 

Coreopsis and Sweet Rocket (P), are staple 
fillers and easy to handle. 

B—Althea—Hollyhock 
Y— Aq u ilegia—Colu inbiue 
B—Campanula medium—Canterbury Bells 
R—Ccrastium tomcncosum—Snow-in-Summer 
P-<k)jrcopsis—Ticksecd, doubles 
V—Delphinium, Chinese and hybrids 
B—Dianthus Larbatus—Sweet Wiliiarn 
B—Digital is—Foxglove 
R—Linum perenne—Blue Flax 
R—Nepeta mussini-Catmint 
V—Pyrethrum—Painted Daisy 
P—Hesperis—Sweet Rocket 

Miscellaneous Seed Informationi There are 
many mctliods of starting seeds besides that 
described abotx. Some authorities recommend 
that smalt seeds be placed upon a piece of damp¬ 
ened cloth until they sprout when they are trans- 
plarited into the loose soil. Others recommend 
raising them directly in peat moss or clear sand 
which has been scerilbjcd. See Chapter XXIII. 

Some plants take so long to grow from seed 
to the blooming period that it docs not pay to 
attempt them. Others have shells so hard that 
they must first be notched or ringed with a knife 
before planting. It is a safe procedure to figure 
that large seeds, ranging from Nasturtium to 
Lima Beans, will stand soaking over night to 
soften their shell for rapid germination. Small 
seeds may be softened by soaking them in water 
and then draining them upon a cloth, allowing 
the cloth to dry before attempting to remove 
the seeds. 


Common sense should teach us that in seed¬ 
ing, soil should be finely pulverized. When we 
consider that the tiny seedlings must push aside 
everything in their path, we should not expect 
them to be strong enough to move great stones 
or lumps of clay. 

The following is the summary of the Ohio 
Experiment Bulletin No, 487, regarding the 
propagation of seeds: 

1. Seeds germinate satisfactorily if held at 
the temperature at which the crop makes satis¬ 
factory growth. 

2. Moisture ^ commonly the limiting factor 
in the proper germination of seeds. Too much 
moisture causes rots and damping-olT of the 
seedlings that have started, 

3. A satbfactory medium for seed sowing 
should hold sufficient moisture for proper genni- 
narion, should not crust over easily on dty'ing, 
and need contain very little mineral salts (ferti¬ 
lizer) if the seedlings are to be transplanted. 

4. A mixture of one-half sand and one-half 
mni^, good quality granulated p^t moss makes 
a sadsfactory soil medium for starting seeds. Sev¬ 
eral materials have been found satisfactory, how¬ 
ever, if given the proper environmental con¬ 
ditions. 

Division: Propagation by division Is dicussed 
for special plants in a number of chapters. Some 
plants divide more easily than others. Old peren¬ 
nials make good new ones if care is used. 

Do not get the new clumps too small and be 
sure to include in them vigorous pans from 
which new’ plants will start. Old dead centers 
should be discarded. Examine the plants each 
year and those which have dead centers should 
be divided. Replant immediately. 

Plants from Summer Cutttngsi While lairing 
plants from seed is the normal, easiest and most 
satisfactory way to propagate, it sometimes be¬ 
comes necessary to propagate by cuttings and 
root division. Many plants if grown from seed 
will not flower true to color, size and growth 
characteristics of the parent plant. This is due 
to cross pollination or other causes, but cuttings 
and roots are not so affected and will come true 
to variety. 

Also in most instances a larger plant can be 
produced in a shorter time from a cutting or 
division, and the process forms a source of fasci¬ 
nating enjoyment for those interested in plant 
experimentation. It is comparatively simple and 
not the mysterious process generally supposed. 


PROFAGATIOfI 


Slips used in sununer propagarion are called 
softwood or greenwood cuttings and are used 
for certain perennials, annuals and shru1>s. A 
partial list of those best suited for this purpose 
are; Antirrhinums, Arabis (Rock Cress), Au- 
brietia (Purple Rock Cress), Black Currants, Cal¬ 
ceolarias, Chrysanthemums, Dianthus (Hardy 


aus 

heavy wire and well covered with earth. Kept 
watered, it Is severed from the main plant when 
well rooted. Plants which may be easily layered 
^ Dianthus, Nepem, Sedum, Hij-me, Veronica, 
Forsythia suspensa. Climbing Roses and most 
other creeping plants. 

Delphiniums are sometimes reproduced by a 
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Carnation, Pinks, etc.). Dahlias, Golden Elder, 
Golden Privet, Gooseberries, Iberis (Candytuft), 
Loganberries, Myosotis (Forget-me-not), Own- 
root roses, and Violas. 

If but a few new plants are desired many of 
the plants in your garden and rockery can be in¬ 
creased by layering. This is the process of root¬ 
ing a branch without detaching it from the par¬ 
ent. Many plants propagate themselves by this 
method. 

A branch is notched and this notch held open 
by a small pebble or by bending the stem. It is 
then stapled to the ground by bent pieces of 


similar process called “Ringing.” More stems 
are allowed to grow than arc desired for bloom. 
In July these stems are bent down upon light, 
damp soil, a little soil is scattered over them and 
kept shaded. Roots form at the joints which are 
later separated as new complete plants. 

When making cuttings for propagation cur 
the shoots from sturdy plants which have fin¬ 
ished blooming. Iberis and Arabis may be taken 
with a piece of the old stem (mallet shape); 
other plants, if large enough, may be cut with a 
heel which is a small ovJ piece of the outside 
of the old stem about one-half inch long. This 
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is cut with 2 straight knife and must not be 
tom or pulled away from the stem of the new 
shoot. Roo^ form very quickly from heel cut- 
tings- Small creeping pktirs may be cur eight 
or ten joints long and buried rwo-thirds their 
length. Care must be taken not to get shoots too 
long as weak hggy plants will result. The best 
length for softwood aittiTigs is three co sbe inches. 
About half the lea^^es and all flower buds should 
be funiovedt cucting carefully without tearing^ 

If a heel is nor obtainable choose a terminal 
or lateral shoot which snaps when bent. If it 
crushes do not use it as it wnll root slowly. Cur 
at the base of a joint except in the case of wil- 
louTi and clematis which root better if cut half¬ 
way bet^vecn joints. Sec about one to one and 
one-half inches deep. Carnations are set shallow 
both in the rooting medium and svhen trans¬ 
planted. 

Cuttings when taken from the parent plant 
have no roots and therefore do not need nourish¬ 
ment. What they want most quickly is roots. 
Clean sharp sand b the best rooting medium, 
any humus or decayed vegetable matter in the 
sotl may lead to the fatal damping-off. This is 
the enemy of alt propagation and is usually 
caused by too much moisture leading to im¬ 
proper soil bacteria activity^ Because of the 
danger from this bacteria^ new sand should be 
used for each propagation. 

Rooting seems best carried on in a slightly 
acid medium so we can first water the sand with 
2 weak sotution of vinegar (acedc acid); one 
teaspoon of vinegar to each gallon of waten 

Propagation is hastened under idea! conditions 
cre.arcd by bottom heat. This is applied in a hoc- 
bed by the femriciitation of manure or by the 
new electrical cables and in a greenhouse bench 
by steam pipes or an electric heating cable placed 
underneath- By late July the ground in most 
localities is sufficiently warmed to permit rooting 
cuttings in it. 

Propagating may be done in t^vo or three 
inches of sand in a coldframe or in a Wardian 
Case constructed of glass as sho^vn on page 203. 
However, for the amateur^ a box 8 inches deep 
(a soap box will do)^ open at the bottom and 
top is best. A small box will handle many cut- 
rings. 

Remove the soil three inches deep and set the 
bits, in this excavation, fill to soil level with clcaOt 
sharp sand and soak with vinegar solution as be¬ 
fore mendoned. Allow to stand an hour or two 


and then wet sand thoroughly with clear water 
and tamp firmly. 

Now set the plants about two mches apart 
each way, carefully label and water. Seal the 
cop of the box with a piece of glass. Shade the 
box with paper or cloth and keep closed for 
about ten days, opening it to give light and 
fine spray sprinklings, but ONLY if the top 
of the sand shows signs of diy^ing out. 

After the ten days the glass is raised during 
the morningSt shade being maintained and the 
sand kept moist at all times. If there is any sign 
of damping-off or other fungus, water with a 
solution of three tablespoons of formalin to onc- 
baif gallon of water or a weak solution of potas¬ 
sium permanganate, using just enough to color 
the whaler pink. 

When plants show signs of growth remove the 
glass but maintain the shade until good root 
systems are established. Transplant to a grow¬ 
ing soil of nv^o-thirds finely rifted garden loam 
and one port rotted leaf mould or sedge humus. 
Be sure to get soil firm around roots. Shade for 
a day or two and then apply semishade by using 
the slat cover until they can stand full sun. 

Water well and keep soil loosened on top. 
Apply weak chemical fertilizer (one tablespoon 
to one gallon of water) to the plants after they 
have three or four new leaves. Do this only in 
August so that new growth will not be stimu¬ 
lated late in the season. 

Mulch after the first good ground freeze with 
hardw'ood leaves six inches deep, held loosely in 
place by boughs or poultjy^ netting. Of course 
such tender plants as Geraniums, etc., must be 
lifted and potted for house culture as they will 
not stand a winter in the open In most parts of 
the country. 

The following is quoted from Ohio Experi¬ 
ment Station Bulletin No. 525; 


Perennicrls Propagoled by Stem Cuttings 


Areitaria (Sandwort) 
Artemisia (Wormwood) 
Aster {varjoii$) 
Aubrictia 

Cimpanqla (Bellflower) 
Centaunea dealbata 
Cerasdym tomentosum 
(Snow-m-Su mmer) 
Chr>'Santhemum 
Clematis 
Daphne 

Delphinium (Tju-kspur) 


Dianthus (Pink) 

Epigaea (Trailing 
Arbutus) 

Gaiilardia 

Helenium (Sneezeweed) 
Iberis (Cand>^ft) 
Lupint^ (Lupin) 
Lythrum salicaria 
(Purple Loosestrife) 
Myosotis 

(Forget-me-nor) 

Phlox 
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Pyrethrum (Painted SaJvb (Sage) 

Daisy) Verfaasdum (Mullein) 

Rudbeckia (Concflower) Veronica (Imnweed) 

Leaf Cuttings; Although leaf cuttings may 
be used CO advantage with such types as sedums^ 
this mediod of reproduction is rekdvely unim¬ 
portant in outdoor gardening. 

Root Cuttings; Root cuttings may be used as 
a means of propagating some perennials. Medium 
fleshy roots are cut into 1- or 2-inch pieces and 
placed in soil in shallow flats in the greenhouse 
or planted in well prepared beds outside. Root 


Thin branches have little food in them. There 
should be an eye at the top of each cuttings 

Wc illtistiute the method of handling the cut-^ 
rings. After the ripened wood cuttings have 
been made and tied in a bundle they are buried 
in damp peat moss and stored in a temperature 
of about 45* until they have formed calluses. 
The rime necessary for this formation varies 
somewhat, but generally speaking the proce^ 
will take all winter. The peat should be damp 
enough to keep the cutrings from drying out,, 
but not wet enough to wet them. 

When the cuccifip are removed from the stor- 
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pieces should be placed close together^ but not 
overlappings and covered with about 14 of 
soil. When two or three leaves have been pro¬ 
duced, the new plants may be potted or planted 
directly outside in beds. 


Perennials Propagated by Root Cuttings 


Anchusa (Bugloss) 

Anemone 

Asclepias 

(Bucterfl>weed't 
Bocconia (Plumcpoppy) 
Ceratostigma 
CoronilU vera 
(Crown-vetch) 
Dicentra spectahilis 
(Bleedinghearr) 
Echinops (Globethistle) 
Gypsophila paniculata 
(Babysbreath) 


Oenothera (Evening- 
primrose) 

Papaver (Poppy) 

Phlox 

Polygonatum (So1omort*^s 
Seal) 

Romneya (Canyon- 
poppy) 

Srokesia ^Stokte-astcr) 
Thermcpsis 
Tmilitis (Globeflower) 
Yucca (AdaiuVncedlc) 


Hardwood Cuttings: Hardwood cuttings are 
usually taken eight inches long when the plant 
is dormant, but not during freezing weather. 
Wc cannot control them as wc can seeds and 
softwood propagation and they are prett)'' much 
of a gamble^ 

The wood should be one year old, firm, strong 
and free of leaves. Each should have two or 
more eyes or nodes and be plump and thick. 


ing medium in the spring their butt ends will 
show more or Jess complete rings of callus. Ic 
is from these calluses that the roots will start 
when suitable growing conditions m soil arc pro¬ 
vided, The illustration shows the method of 
planting the callused cuttings in nureery rows 
outdoors. It will be noted that they are set ver¬ 
tically and quite deep in the soil with their cal- 
luscd ends down. In this position they will de¬ 
velop both roots and new top growth. 

The sod and care for planting outdoors should 
be followed substanrially as previously described 
for softwood transplants. Alt shrubs should be 
transplanted se\^eral times before placing in their 
permanent location. 

Hormone Treatments; Scientific progress has 
in recent years developed materials of much 
value to gardeners because they srimulatc the 
rooting of cunings of plants formerly hard to 
propagate in this way, and hasten the rooting 
time of easily handled kinds. They arc called 
hormones or growth-producing substances and 
arc obtainable in concentrated liquid form or as 
pow'ders at seed stores and other garden supply 
houses. Following directions supplied with them, 
the gardener merely soaks the base half inch or 
inch of his cuttings for a certain time, which 
may range from a few to 24 houo, then pkntj 
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them in the usual way* Or, if usiiig a powder 
type hormone, he sticks the moistened base end 
of each cutting in the powder, taps it to shake 
off any excess, and plants it immediacely with 
the rest adhering* The prompt vigorous root 
growth that foJloii^s will not only help insure 
a better stand of new plants^ but will also enable 
the plants to make rapid growth and attain plant¬ 
ing out size in short order. 

Shrubbery from Seed: Some shrubs best 
raised from seed are: Japanese Barberry, Regel 
Priveit Ibota Privet, European Privet, Arrow¬ 
head (Viburnum dentarum). Wayfaring tree 


Many gardeners like to save seeds from their own 
plants from season to season. But soil and weather 
conditions vary and home gardeners arc not able to 
give the constant artentJon which is given in pro¬ 
fessional seed grow'ing under ideal conditions; and 
combined with the best of storage* In using home¬ 
grown seed a gemiination test is an excellent thing 
flS it will enable us to know what percentage of our 
seeds will become plants. 

Some seeds do not grow unless planted within a 
ver>' short time of their ripening but most of our 
annual plants will retain their vitality for several 
y^rs. The only way for the gardener to know what 
results wUl be with seeds held for more than one year 
is to test them. This may prevent him from wasting 
time by sowing seed of low germinating power. 
Germination tests w^ll also help you check the claims 
of various seed Arms and decide which art giving 
you the best value. 

Tests usually recommended for home gardeners 
require two shallow dishes. A little moist sand is 
placed in one and Over this is spread a piece of flannel 
which has been stcriljzed by boiling. White blotting 
paper may be used if new sheets arc taken for each 
test- The edges of the flannel or paper should be 
turned down along the sides of the dish so that they 
reach the bottom and act as a wick to bring up the 
moisture^ The sand and cloth or paper should be 
thoroughly moistened before being placed in the 
Sstu 


(Viburnum lantana), Nannybcrry (Viburnum 
lentago} and European Cranberry bush (Vibur¬ 
num opulus). 

The seeds should be gathered in the fall and 
do best if buried in moist sand or peat mo^ over 
the w'inter at a temperature of 32* to 50** Plant 
out of doors as early as possible m spring* They 
may also be planted directly outside when gath¬ 
ered in the fali- 

Stan transplanting the second year* It takes 
longer ro develop shrubs from seeds than from 
cuttings, but plants from the foregoing list are 
much superior if grown from seed. 


If blotting paper h used^ mark it off into squares 
with a pencil and mark Aannd with pieces of colored 
cord* Either number or label each square and sift 
On to it a few of the seeds selected at random. Spread 
diem out evenly and, of course^ use only one kind 
of seed in each division. 

Cover with another disfa so that it is almost air 
tight and place the test near the heater where the 
temperature is about seventy to eighty degrees at all 
rimes, [f you have carried the fabric to the bottom 
of the dish, it may be easily kept moistened by pour¬ 
ing a little water in the side of the di$b without dis¬ 
turbing the seeds* Too much water will cause the 
seeds to mold. 

As they germinate, they should be removed to 
keep them from drying out the cloth and spoiling 
the tests of the slower seeds. If mold appears^ scrape 
it off CO keep it from spreading and start a new test 
in another dish* Make a record for each square^ 
showing the number of seeds planted and the num¬ 
ber germinated. 

Some seeds do not test well in this manner and if 
your results are nor satisfactory, try to find the cause 
before condemmng them. Aquilegia, Delphinium^ 
L^k^pur, LupkiH, Lantana, Primulas, Verbena and 
Violets and some others do not respond well to this 
procedure and should be tested in a seed pan full of 
soil covered ’^vith glass and dark cloth. Remember, 
some seeds take a Jong while to germirkate. Consult 
the germimtion table on the following pages* 
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PERENNrAL SEEDS 

TIME FOR TERMINATION 


Hiifti 

S—Hesperis 

OBrilllBAtlBM 

GwTMne* Him* 

Sweet Rocket 15 

Gorniinalion Trm« Varies with Temperature and 

S—Heuchcra 

Coral Bells 

15 

Moisture Conditloni 


S—Hibiscus 

Giant Mallow 

10 



S—Iberis sempervirens 

Candytuft 

15 

Ptapmf Haim 

c^mai Kuna 


S—IncarvJUea 

Hardy Gloxinia 

20 

S—Achillea pminica 

The Pc8tI 

IQ 

“Iris kaempferi 

Japanese Iris 

25 

F—Aconiturn napcLLuS 

Monkshood 

150-190 

S—Larhyrus 

Everlasting Pea 

40 

F“Adonis amurensi^ 

Bird’s Eye 

100-175 

S—Lavandula vera 

Sweet Lavender 

25 

S—Alyssufn saxaiile 

Basket of Gold 

5-10 

—Lepachys pinnata 

Thick-scale 

20 

S—Althau 

Hollyhock 

10 

F“Liatris 

Gay Feather 

15 

S—Anchusa icalica 

Drop More 

25 

X—Linum perenne 

Flax 

15 

S—Anemone 

Windflower 

20 

F—Lobelia cardinal is 

Cardinal Flower 

50 

F—An^hcricum 

St. Bernard’s Lily 

20 

S—Lupinus polyphyUus 

Lupin 

25 

S—Aquilegia 

Columbine 

15 

X—Lychnis chaJeedoniea 

Campion 

10 

X-A^is 

Rock Cress 

IS 

S—L>^mm rcMum 


S—Armcria 

Sea Pink 

15 

superbum 

Rose Loosestrife 

25 

S—Aster 

Michaelmas Daisy 

15 

S—Malva 

Mallow 

20 

S—Auricula primula 

Primula 

50 

S—Matricaria 

iMacer 

12 

— Bapeisia 

Wild Indigo 

50 

S—Mertensia 

Blue Bells 

12 

F—Bdlis perennis 

English D^y 

10 

X—MyosotLs 

Forget-me-ncrt 

10 

F—Bocconia cordata 

Plume Poppy 

20 

S—Nepeta 

Catnip 

20 

S—Campanula carpatica 

Harebell 

15 

S—Nierembe rgia 

Cup Flower 

30 

5—Campanula medium 

Canterbuiy' Bell 

L5 

F—Oenuthera 

Evening PrimtCKa: 

150 

—Campanula 

- 


S—Papaver 

Poppy 

15 

colycandiema 

Cup and Saucer 

20 

F—Pardinthus 

BIackberr>'-lily 

20 

S—Campanula 



S—Pentstemon 

Beard Tongue 

60 

pcrsici folia 

Peach Bell 

15 

S^KiIqx decussata 

Phlox 

160 

S—Campanula 



S^Physostegia virginica 

False Dragon 1 lead 

10 

pyramidalis 

Chimney BcH 

15 

S—Ptatycudori 

Balloon Flower 

15 

p—Caxananche cocmlta 

Everlasting 

12 

X~Polemomujn 

Jacob's ladder 

150 

—Centaurca 



X“PoIygonum 

Knotweed 

30 

macrocqshflla 

Ra>'s of Gold 

20 

X—Pocenrilla 

Cinquefoil 

20 

S—Cenraurea montana 

Cornflower 

15 

S-Primula officinalis 

Cowslip 

SO 

S—Centranthus 

Valerian 

15 

—Primula vnilgaris 

English Primrose 

150 

X—Cerasrium 

Snow-i n-Su nuner 

50 

S—Pv'rethrum hybridum 

Peisian Daisj^ 

15 

S—Cheiranthus chtiri 

Wallflower 

10 

X“IVrethrum 


S—Chrysanchemum 



uliginusum 

Giant Daisy 

18 

leucanchcmum 

Shasta Daisy 

20 

S—Rudbeckla 

Coneflower 

15 

F^Cimicjfuga 

Bug Bane 

25 

S—SaKia azurca 

Sage 

25 

X—Coreopsis 

Ticksced 

10 

S-^cabiosa caucasica 

Blue Bonnet 

25 

F—Delphinium chinen!^ 

Larkspur 

25 

S—Sedum 

Stone Crop 

20 

F—Delphinium hybrids 

Larkspur 

20 

F—Sidalcea 

Indian Mallow 

20 

S—Dianthus barbanis 

Sweet WillLatn 

10 

F—Silenc 

Catch fly 

25 

$— Dianchus delcoidcs 

Maiden Pink 

20 

X—Silphium 

Compass Plan*. 

18 

F—Dicramnus 

Gas Plant 

150 

S—Statice iarifolia 

Sea Lavender 

50 

S—Digitalis 

Foxglove 

10 

S—Stokesia cyanca 

Stoke's Aster 

25 

F—Funkia 

Plantain Lil^V 

150 

S—Thalictrum 

Meadow Rue 

20 

X—Gaillardia grandiilora 

Blanker Flower 

IS 

S—Tritoma 

Red Hot Poker 

30 

S—Geum 

Avens 

15 

F—TroUius 

Globe Flower 

25 

S—GypsophUa 



X—Tunica saxifraga 

Goat Flower 

10 

paniculata 

Baby's Breath 

15 

S—Valeriana 

Valerian 

15 

S—Heleniutn 

Sneezewort 

10 

S“ Veronica 

Ironwccd 

25 

S—Hcliantliemum 

S—Heliopsis 

F—Hdleborus 

Sun Rose 

Sunflower 

Christmas-rose 

50 

15 

100 

S—Viola comuta 

Pansies 

10 

S— ladieaTics plants which can 
F—Plnrits best sown in fall. 

1 be so\vTi in summer. 


S—Hepatica 

Liver Leaf 

30 

K—PiaaB sown in spnng, moic of which hloaoi die first 

year. 



riOPAOAflON 




ANNUALS 

HOW LONG TO GERMtNATE 




Ito^r N*4 th 

CfrRHThM Nalrlfl 

D*rt 

Acroclinjum 

Everlasting 

8-10 

Agathca 

Blue Daisy 

18-20 

Agcracum 

Floss Flower 

8-12 

Amaranthtis 

Amaranth 

20-25 

Anarrhinum 

Snapdragon 

20-25 

Arctods 

African Daisy 

15-20 

Argcmone 

Mexican Poppy 

20-25 

Aster 

Asters 

8-10 

Balsam 

Lady Slipper 

10-12 

Begonia 

Begonk 

15-20 

Brachycome 

Su'an River Daisy 

20-25 

Browallia 

Amethyst 

18-20 

CaJceoloria 

Slipper Flower 

15-18 

Calendula 

Pot Marigold 

10-12 

Cdycanchcma 

Cup and Saucer 

11-15 

Cdliopsis 

Tickseed 

10-12 

Campanula 

Cancerhury Bells 

12-15 

Canna 

Canna (Indian 



Shot) 

25-40 

Camadon 

Marguerite Carna¬ 



tions 

8-10 

Cdosia 

Cockscomb 

20-25 

Centaurea 

Bachelor's Button, 



Sweet Suiran 

5-20 

Cerasdum 

Snow-in-Summer 

8-10 

ChrysartthenriJin 

Quy^santhemum 

5-8 

Qneraiia 

Cineraria 

5-8 

Ckrkia 

Garlda 

8-10 

Cobca scandens 

Cup and Saucer 



Vine 

15-20 

Coleus 

Flame Nettle 

20-25 

Cosmos 

Cosmos 

5-15 

Datura 

Trumpet Flower 

15-18 

Delphinium 

Larkspur 

15-20 

Dianthus 

Pinks 

5-8 

Gailbrdia 

Blanket Flower 

12-15 

Gloxinia 

Gloxinia 

15-20 

Gourds 

Gourds 

15-25 

GypsophUa 

Baby*s Breath 

15-20 

Helianthus 

Sunflower 

15-20 

Hdichrysum 

Straiivflower 

5-10 

Hcltottope 

Cherry Pic 

10-15 

Jbciis 

Candytuft 

5-8 


GpnnlHlfM 

Ptopw CnfnHipa Ham« CUri 


Impadens 

Zanzibar Balsam 

8-12 

Ipomea 

Moon Flower 

5-« 

Kochia 

Ball of Fire 

15-18 

Lantana 

Lantana 

15-20 

Linum rubniin 

Scarlet Flax 

15-18 

Lobelia 

Lobelia 

8-10 

Lupinus 

Lupin 

25-30 

Marigold 

Marigold 

5-8 

Matricaria 

Feverfew 

20-25 

iMatthioIa 

Eveniug Stock 

8-10 

jVfcsembr>"3nthcmum 

Ice Plant 

5-20 

Mimosa 

Sensitive Plant 

8-10 

Mirabiiis jalapa 

Four O'Qock 

12-15 

Myosotis 

Forget-me-not 

15-20 

Nasturtiums 

Nasturdums 

8-15 

Nicotiana 

Flowering Tobacco 20-25 

Nigella 

Love-in-a-Mist 

10-15 

Primula 

Fbimrose 

10-25 

Papaver 

Poppy 

15-20 

Passiflora 

Passion Flower 

50-60 

Peas; Sweet 

Sweet Peas 

15-20 

Pelargonium 

Geranium 

20-25 

Petunias 

Petunia 

18-20 

Phascolus muldflorus 

Scarict Runner 



Bean 

6-10 

Phlox drummondi 

Phlox 

20-25 

Portulaca 

Moss Rose 

18-20 

Primula 

Primrose 

10-25 

Rhodanthc 

Swan River Ever- 



la^ng 

10-12 

Rlcintis 

Castor-oi! Bean 

15-20 

Salpigtossis 

Painted Tongue 

15-20 

Salvia splendeits 

Scarlet Sage 

15-25 

Scabiosa 

Pifi-cushion Flower 

18-20 

Schixanthus 

Butterfly-plant 

20-25 

Stocks 

CuT-and‘K:omc-again 10-15 

Thunbergia 

Black-Eyed Susan 



Vine 

8-10 

Verbena 

Verbena 

8-10 

Verbena, lemon 

Lemon Verbena 

8-10 

Verbena venosa 

Hdiotropc Verbena 10-15 

Viola tricolor 

Pansies 

8-10 

Viscaria 

Campion 

10-12 

Wall flower 

Wall Flower 

8-12 

Xeranthemutn 

Everlasting 

8-10 

Zinnia 

Zinnias 

5-8 


CHAPTER XX 


The Amateur Greenhouse 


UncoTiscfOUi JT iits dbnt 

HcTi btomm ^exQih snd mug^ 

tb€ ti^hktUs and Mow descend. 

Many people believe a greenhouse to be a lux- 
tity but once having owned one, they usually 
change their minds. Of couiset there arc many 
greenhouses which are expensive to build and 
operate, but the amateur who is handy with 
cools may easily erect one at small cost. 

Another opinion is that the process of raising 
plants in a greenhouse 1$ something intricate 


and mysterious. Anyone who has been success¬ 
ful with plants out of doors may, by altering the 
principles slightly, apply this knowledge to gar¬ 
dening under glass. Much of the process is the 
same. 

It must be understood that a greenhouse is not 
always a “hot house,” as it is sometimes called. 
As pointed out in Chapter XXII on “House 
Plants," plants do best at temperatures slightly 
lower and with much higher humidity than is 
usually maintained in our living rooms. 
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THI AMATEUI OtCENKOUjC 


In a. small greenhouse it is comparadvely easy 
to regulate temperaturic, huiriidity and venck- 
tion. Light is more dillicult but it too yields to 
the application of common sense. 

The amateur uses a greenhouse chiefly for the 
following reasons; 

1. Raising plants for winter use indoors. 

2. Gurrying over garden plants to be used as 
"stock” plants nest season. 

3. The early starring of tender plants from 
seed, 

+. Increasing possibilities of variety and a con¬ 
tinuous succession of bloom. 

5. The easy culture of small vegetables for 
winter use on benches or in pots and boxes be¬ 
neath the benches. 

6. For propagating, and experimciiiing with 
various plants as a hobby for the purpose of de¬ 
veloping new varieties, etc. 

Tlic foregoing should constitute about every 
garden activity which the amateur would care 
to enter. 

The proccs k greatly simplified by the fact 
that the use of a work bench and ea^ access 
to both tools and materials save dmc and labor 
in the various processes. The muss of starting 
seeds indoors under handicap is completely un¬ 
necessary. 

Greenhouses are of many types. Some are 
merely lean-to structures against the house, ga¬ 
rage or other building. Others are electrically 
heated, but the type most adaptable to the ordi¬ 
nary city lot is a smgic span type as shown here. 
'Hus can be very simple or made complete. It 
can be heated by a stove, fired with coke or spe¬ 
cial coal, at a cost of only a few dollars a year. 
Other types have miniature hot water or steam 
systems neared by a small coal or coke fired 
boiler. Still another type is the gas-heated va¬ 
riety which we show here. 

This should dispd any doubt in the mind of 
tire gardener as to the amount of trouble neces¬ 
sary to keep the plants warm. In most weather 
the boilers need be fired but twice a day, and, 
of course, the gas heating is easily made auto¬ 
matic. 

For anyone who can afford it, it (s best to buy 
the greenhouse from a firm which specializes in 
making them rather than to attempt to put it 
together from miscelJaiicous materials. There has 
recently been made available, at a low cost, a 
practical and attractive house of entirely ne w de¬ 
sign. It is furnished in complete ^sh sections, 


sloped sides and pointed roof, which are easily 
bolted together. It can be used as a portable cold 
house without foundation, or built with a per¬ 
manent raised fountiation and raked benches. 

For those who wish to cut costs still further, 
or desire the experience of building their own, 
we recommend the erection of one of the types 
which we show here. The frame is entirelv' of 
two by fours, which for long life should be 
made of cypress, However, ordinary' lumber will 
do very welt if properly painted. Hotbed swh 
(stock size 3' x d') fomts the glass roof and panes 
of glass, held in place in the 2x4 frame by strips 
of quarter-round mould, arc used for the side 
gla^g where it does not have to open. 

The lower or solid part of the structure is 
Inclosed by tacking roofing paper directly to the 
studs and nailing the tongued and grooved ma¬ 
terial on the top of it. For further Insulation, 
it is well to close up the inside of the bottom 
and pack this with mineral wool; or good results 
may be obtained by insulating with roofing paper 
the same as the outside. 

For appearance sake the exterior may be stuc¬ 
coed or covered with slate-surfaced roofing, 
which will further insulate It. Or a good sub¬ 
stitute for stucco k awning duck or canvas which 
will last indefinitely if painted every year or two. 
It may be strippeef with lattice in the comers or 
to obtain any decorative appearance desired. 

For the purpose of preserving the frame it k 
^11 CO place the house upon a concrete founda¬ 
tion. ^ the weight to be placed upon the founda¬ 
tion k not considerable; it need not be a very 
rich mixture and no particular care need be taken 
mth it except to sec that the ground on which 
it stands is firm and the top level. It should ex¬ 
tend from one to one and one-half feet in the 
ground and may be made by pouring a carefully 
excavated trench full of concrete, or by the ui 
of forms. If it is brought up three or four inches 
above the ground it ^viil save the framework 
from exposure to moisture. Of course the entire 
bottom part of the greenhouse might be cast of 
concrete, but this would necessitate form work 
and expense which we are attempting to elimi¬ 
nate. 

It would be best to have the sill or bottom 
members of the frame made of cypress and all 
of the frame should receive two coats of good 
ready ^cd paint before being placed together. 
If thk is not feasible, paint each side of the Joint 
heavily when nailing in place. The high humidity 
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in the greenhouse quickly rots lumber unless 
thoroughly protected The hotbed sash should 
also be painted two coats before being placed 
in posidon. 

It is ncccteary that the roof does not leak. G>ld 
water dripping upon the plants is very injurious. 
Therefore, in placing the sash the rafters {which 
have already been painted) should be coated with 
a mixture of white lead and oil (not too thick) 
and the sash nailed on while this is wet. 

The sash should be butted together on top of 
the rafters and any cracks conipletely filled with 
putty. On top of this joint should be firmly 
nailed a C)^ress lattice strip which should also 
be bedded in white lead. 

The entire structure shouid now be given a 
third coat of paint. It is best for the amateur 
not to mix his own paint, but to purchase a well- 
known brand of the best grade obtainable. It is 
much more important that high-class paint be 
used on a greenhouse than almost anywhere else. 

The life of such a house without proper paint¬ 
ing precautions is from five to eight years; kept 
properly painted and caulked it will lasr indefi¬ 
nitely. We show structural details on page 209 . 

Where the sashes come tt^ther above die 
ridge, tack a piece of heavy roofing paper. This is 
both for insulation and to keep out water. The 
amateur may get along with thb alone, but it is 
better to place on top of it a piece of sheet metal. 
Til is can he purchased from a roofer in a stock 
form somcwliat as shown here and should be 
nailed to the sash through the roofing, which 
may then be trimmed off evenly. 

Every greenhouse needs a workshop where 
potdng can be done without using the valuable 
space under glass. For this reason most of them 
have a porting shed in which there is a bench 
similar to that described in Chapter XXII, with 
barrels, galvanized cans or discarded oil tanks to 
contain the necessary planting material. Fifty- 
pound lard tins protect the various fertilizers 
from mts or dampness and shelves should be 
available to hold pots, labels, stakes, etc. The 
boiler for the heating system is also installed here 
and, if the shed is large enough, it may contain 
all of the rest of the garden tools and para¬ 
phernalia. 

Where a stove is used for heating, it of course, 
should be located at the north end of the green¬ 
house and not in the potting room. The interior 
of the house consists of two benches, three feet 
wide, between which runs a thirty-inch walk, 


wifich may be paved with stone, concrete or 
brick. Sometimes it may be advisable to use a 
wooden walk to protect the gardener from the 
dampness of the soil. 

The benches should be well supported and fas¬ 
tened to the frame three feet from the ground. 
The legs must be placed upon a concrete founda¬ 
tion or flat stones so that tlicy will not sink into 
the ground when loaded. 

Water must be provided; it may run from the 
house service through a pipe buried in a trench 
two feet under the ground. Gas may run in the 
same trench if it is desired to use it for heating. 
A gM plate in the potting room is excellent for 
hearing water to scour old pots or boiling new 
ones. 

If gas is to be used for heating, a good system 
for the small greenhouse is to use a fairlv large 
size copper co'il water heater. This, equipped 
with a thermostat, can be obtained from almost 
any plumber. This will operate a hot water heat- 
ing system by using ordinary wall radiation hung 
beneath the benches. Second-hand radiation is 
all right for this purpose if guaranteed when pur¬ 
chased. The thermfj^at is placed upon the return 
to the heater and the temperature of the water 
can be regulated automatically in this manner. 

Keep a record of the experience during differ¬ 
ent lands of weather for a shore rime and you 
will know how to set die thermostat to obtain 
proper greenhouse temperature. 

If you are able to adjust the temperature of the 
water it is always better to have as much radia¬ 
tion as possible. This is economy during mild 
weather and a necessity under extreme condi¬ 
tions. 

The heater, of course, must be installed in the 
potting room and the door between must be kept 
closed when it Li in operation. Gas in any form 
is deadly to plants. While this is not the most 
economical type of heater the writer used one in 
his own greenhouse for a number of years with 
very satisfactory results and amazingly small gas 
consumption. Of course the cheapest way to heat 
is by the use of coal or coke. 

A small stove with coke for fuel requires atten- 
rion but twice a day, night and morning, Widi 
experience a fire can be held for sixteen hours. 
The stove is located in the north end of the house 
and when the plate is built high enough, the pipe 
is slung from the ridge, running the complete 
length of the house and out the south end above 
die door. If a damper is located in the pipe neat 
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the south cod, the maximum amount of heat is 
presen’ed. 

Another requisite of every greenhouse is ven¬ 
tilation. In summer dmc it becomes very warm 
and it is necessary to abandon the house unless 
openings are easily available, A very simple way 
to do this 15 to hinge one of the sa^ on top of 
plate as shown in cut on page 209, The sash 
is slipped away from the ridge about two or three 
inches and a board inserted in its place to hold 
the galvanized ridging. The sash is raised or 
lowered by a perforated piece of heavy strap iron 
with holes to slip over a heavy nail or screw set 
in the side of the rafter. 

It might seem more feasible to hinge the sash 
the ridge and raise it from the bottom, but 
this would allow the draught to blow directly 
upon die plants on the bench and would not 
permit the escape of hot air at the highest point 
of the house. It would also admit direct sun¬ 
light and scorch certain plants. 

The second type-of ventilation which wc show 
is made by removing about onc-half of the glass 
in a sash, nailing in a cross member at the end 
of the remaining glass and placing another on 
top of this. This sasli is hinged near the ridge 
because sun will seldom reach the plants through 
it and it is high enough to permit adequate ven¬ 
tilation. It is opened and closed by a rod or strap 
ending in a hook which may attach to a screw- 
eye on the bench. 

There should be two of these ventilators, one 
on either side of the roof, so that they may be 
opened on the side which will cause the least 
draught, according to the way the wind is blow- 
ing. 

As it is necessary to keep the roof from drip¬ 
ping water upon the plants, it must be made as 
tight as passible. A lattice strip should be nailed 
about the edge of the movabic sash to tap over 
the joining sash, but should it be found Lmpos- 
ablc to keep the movable sash from dripping, an 
Encon^icuous metal gutter may be easily nailed 
to the rafter to carry the water away from the 
plants to the floor where it will do no harm. 

In warmer weather addidonai venriladon be- 
come.<> necessary and the side windows above the 
bench should be equipped with sash as shown, 
hinged at the bottom to open outward on a chain. 
Care must be taken to provide strong hooks on 
all movable sashes, especially those in the roof, 
as a windstorm not only will injure the sash but 
may min all the plants. 


We show the end of the greenhouse fitted 
with another hotbed sash. This sash should be 
attached with hooks and weather-stripped so 
that it may be fastened tightly in winter and 
removed, if necessary, in warmer weather. Light 
is essendal to all types of plants, but many can 
be raised for at least part of their existence on 
shelves beneath the benches. This sash provides 
more space of this kind, A full-glazed door may 
take the place of this and be mstalled on hinges 
to open our if desired. 

The^amareur has often wondered why a green¬ 
house is first made of glass to let in the sun and 
then covered with whitewash to keep tt out. The 
reason is that a number of plants will nor stand 
direct sunlight. 

As we have discussed in outdoor gardening, 
young plants and many mature plants need shade 
or partial shading. Foliage plants, begonias, 
cyclamen, etc,, must have constant shade, Roses, 
sweet peas and some others will stand clear glass- 
Many growers spray the outside of the glass 
with whitewash. This is done in the early sum¬ 
mer and is supposed to weather off before winter. 
Others Smear the inside of the glass with clay, 
soaking it off with a hose whenever desired. 

.Many modern greenhouses have slat curtains 
working on rhe outside with cords to cast alter¬ 
nate shade and shadow on the plants. We il¬ 
lustrate a method of making such a rolling screen, 
using lath and wire on page 209. 

Lath should be made to roll up as far away 
from the glass as possible, or It will cast a shadow 
when it is not desired. 

We show another method of providing shade 
without smearing up the glass, that is, the use 
of a roller window shade which Is supported bv 
three tightly stretched pieces of stove pipe wire. 
The roller end should be attached upon the ridge 
rafter and an eccentric shade pulley on the plate 
will hold it wherever desired. In case it is found 
that the shade cloth is too easily injured by 
dampness it may be replaced with coarse muslin. 

LOCATING 

We have been discussing the erection of a 
single span type house at a distance away from 
the residence. The advantage of this is that light 
can be obtained all around it, but it has the dis¬ 
advantage that it must be visited during unfav¬ 
orable weather. Many greenhouses are attached 
to the house or garage. 
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One dkadvancagc of this is that it is tisuaUy 
hard to get proper light, h seeins at first glance 
that there would be a considerable advantage in 
the heat from the house, but upon study 
it will be noticed in greenhouse management, 
plants need their maximum temperatufc at night 
when the house heating system is allowed to run 
low. 

During the day the greenhouse has the ad¬ 
vantage of the heat from the sun, but if not 
watched it will go too low at night. 

The best method of locating is to run the house 
east and west with the potting shed on the east 
end, although this is not absolutely necessary. 
In this manner one side of the roof is exposed 
to die southern sun and will also receive the 
western light most of the day. The sun-loving 
plants can thus be placed on the 
north bench where they will get the 
mtwt light, 

SIMPLE LEAN-TO GREEN¬ 
HOUSES 

We are now going to describe 
two simple* quite inexpensive lean- 
to greenhouses that almost anyone 
handy with tools can construct 
against the wall of his dwelling or 
garage. The first of them is built 
against the south side of the house 
and, if possible, with a southwest 
exposure so that it gets the morning 
and the greater part of the afternoon 
sun. Because, as noted, plants do 
better with a temperature of about 
40 to 60 degrees, but need a hu¬ 
midity which should run 75 per cent 
as against 20 per cent to 30 per cent 
in our living rooms, there is no at¬ 
tempt to pave the floor. The desired 
humidity is obtained by spraying the 
floors, benches, and plants, and 
everything is arranged to evaporate 
water. The only masonry consists 
of a foundation of rows of concrete 
block bedded in the ground and 
holding the wood a couple of inches 
off the ground to protect the lum¬ 
ber from carpenter ants or from 
termites. 

The framcworic is made of 2 by 
4’s joined together as shown in 


our illustration. The bottom JO to 36 inches of 
the house is clapboard and lined on the inside 
with sheathing. The space between is filled with 
shavings or better still some of the rock-wool 
insulation available for this purpose, 

This protects the house at the bottom where 
the cold air is most apt to enter. The only mill- 
work consists of a door and a ventilating window 
in the roof. A large cellar sash can be used for 
this, while the door can be almost anything gla 2 ed 
or unglazed. Almost any lumber mill will give 
you a price on the whole thing, or a wrecking 
company will be somewhat cheaper, although it 
w-ill need more work to make It presentable. 

No glass is used except on the sash hut a flexible 
material which admits the light is tacked dircedy 
to the 2 by 4*s and the edges covered with screen 
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mold, llte nutcriaJ is known as OUo^lass and 
has been in use for 20 years about the farm. Any 
lumber or hardware dealer can get it for you. It 
is tacked on, much in the manner of By screen, 
and is as easy to apply. 

The second house, though also simple to build, 
is a little larger and more substantial. It is a glared 
lean-to greenhouse made up of multiples of hot 


ing light under the benches which increases the 
space available for raising seedlings until time to 
harden them oif in the spring. It is also useful 
for shaping and perfecting the blooms of bulbs 
forced for indoor use and provides a safe and 
convenient place to put house plants during their 
resting period. 

The other type is built with the lower part 
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bed sash. These sash come (standard) three feet 
wide by six feet long, and also in half sash three 
by three. The frame should be constructed so 
that sash of these dimensions center on its mem¬ 
bers. 

Our pictures show roofs made of two of these 
sash but this can be increased to any size pro¬ 
vided it is in multiples of these measurements. 
The larger snee may be used for the ventilating 
sash in the roof and be hinged to the smaller 
sash which is fixed in a permanent position. 

There arc two ways of using sash in building 
this house. The first is to build it all of hotbed 
sash as illustrated. This has the advantage of hav- 


solid about 36 inches from the ground and the 
upper parr made of sash. This has the advantage 
of making it possible to insulate the lower part 
(as described above) and of being more solidly 
constructed. The sash in the sides of this house 
need not be hotbed sash, but can be any kind of 
sash of suitable size which will fit. These can be 
stock sash and obtained cheaply from any mill 

A happy combination of these two plans is to 
use the one with a solid bottom and imsert a sash 
or two under the benches for the special uses 
described. 

As shown, this type of house is designed to be 
located against the wall of a house or detached 
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garage, If entrance can be arranged from the 
house or garage, it will save quite a little inside 
bench space. However, it must be remembered 
chat the house should face south or better a little 
southwest to take advantage of the majumum sun. 

Heat from the cellar ceiling may be obtained 
by locating the house over a cellar window. 
However, the furnace fire is banked at night, the 
rime when the greatest heat should be furnished, 
after the sun has gone down. So if this method is 
used, emergency hearing apparatus should be on 
h^d for severe nights in the shape of a round 
wick, old-fashioned kerosene lamp or regular 
ponable kerosene heater. These sec on the floor 
will answer. An electric heater will also cost but 
a cent or two a night. 

In no ca» must a gas flame be used In the 
greenhouse itself, but a heater for hearing by hot 
Water can be located in another building and 
heated with gas. In the system pictured the boiler 
is a 10 CO 20 gallon tank and care must be used to 
have a pet cock in the radiation at the highest 
point to let out accumulated air from time to time, 

MANAGEMENT 

In Chapter XXII, **House Plants” we have 
much to say concerning plants indoors which 
would apply to their culture in the greenhouse. 
The culture of a great many buibs and house 
lanes is described there but all of them can be 
andlcd easier under these more favorable cir¬ 
cumstances, 

The thing which makes a greenhouse more 
adaptable is the ability to get not onlv tempera- 
mre when wc need it, but also humidity. This 
b done by syringing and watering with a hose 
and, as is frequently observed, it should be done 
in the morning to give the plants a chance to dry 
off before the night. Do not keep the plants 
soggy but do not be afraid to water thoroughly 
when they start to dry out. Soak the floor and 
the benches as well as the plants. 

Even in ememe cold weather a little air is 
necesarv' and this can be increased as conditions 
permit it. Some air must be given daily, Con¬ 
fined conditions breed disease, which ts hard to 
check. 

Do not pack too many plants in small space. 
Allow them to have room to spread. A little 
a^ngemenc will make possible many things;. 

V ines, for instance, can be trained along the raft¬ 
ers on the north side where they will not shade 


ais 

other plants. In the early stages, flats of seed¬ 
lings will do well in the parti aJ light underneath 
the benchs, saving the room on top until they 
arc ready to be brought up. 

Chapter XIX on Propagation covers raising 
see^ indoors, and instructions for summer propa- 
gadon also apply to the greenhouse. It is much 
easier to get bottom heat for propagation in a 
greenhouse than out of doors. 

With these instructions anyone can be suc¬ 
cessful In raising simple plants. However, we 
would advise further reading on the matter and 
suggest the delightful little book called “Garden¬ 
ing Under Glass” by F. F. Rockwell. This book, 
written^ strictly for the amateur. Is chatty and 
interesting and imparts a world of informadon. 
Also more technical, specific directions are con¬ 
tained in a book called "Fritz Bahr’s Commercial 
Floriculture,” These books should be obtain¬ 
able in almost every public library. 

Let us take up the various uses of the green¬ 
house previously mentioned: 

1. Wintering ploTtts for use indoors. 

The greenhouse enables us to brtng the plants 
in before frost and after a short resting period, 
bloom them again for house use. Bulbs ^ be 
raised to the blooming period and taken inside 
m relays, Foliage plants can be used indoors 
and taken back to the ^rcenhonsc for vaca- 
don and recreation. Rosm will bloom all winter 
as well as many annuals if handled correctly, 

2. Stock piojtts Enn be cerried over for next 
season. 

A great many plants, such as fuchsias, salvias, 
chrysanthemums, geraniums, and many peren¬ 
nials can be carried over heneath the benches as 
a mete ball of roots. Early in spring they can 
^ brought to the top and watered into growdi 
from which cuttings are taken for a wealth of 
plants during the summer. Cuttings may be 
taken from one or two dahlias so that a number 
can be grown from a single tuber. 

3 . RaUing plants from seed. 

TTiis is thoroughly discussed under propaga- 
don. Many plants can be raised from seed to 
flower indoors in winter. It is interesting to eJt- 
periment with most of the garden favorites. 
Morning glory vines, for instance (large varic- 
des), may be brought to bloom in the green¬ 
house to decorate our windows or table. And, 
of courw, several weeks can be saved in spring 
y starting tender plants from seed long before 
they could be sown outdoors. 
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4. Increasing posstbUniei of variety and sue~ 
cession of bloom.> 

Many plants arc not posible in oar garden 
unless ^cy arc first started indoors and the mess 
of doing this in the house discourages us from 
the attempt. Many bulbs can be brought to 
fiower in early spring by starting them under 
glass and prolonging the season of their bloom. 
Try forcing violets and various wildflowtis from 
the woods. 

5. The easy etdture of small vegetables for 
•winter vse on benches or in pots and boxes be¬ 
neath the benches. 

Small vegetables grow so readily in the green¬ 
house that they may be said to almost grow 
themselves. Lettuce, peppergrass, onions, pars¬ 
ley, sage, mint, carrots, radishes, spinach may 
be grown on top of the benches in very small 
^acc. Tomatoes may be raised in pots in late 
March and transplanted to nail kegs when the 
weather opens up in April. They reqt^e ex¬ 
tremely warm temperatures which is easily pos¬ 
sible as the weather moderates in April. Beneath 
the benches asparagus and rhubarb will grow 
after a short resting period and, if an enriched 
wet spot can be maincained, much better water¬ 
cress may be grown than is obtainable by pur¬ 


chase. Mushrooms retjuirc more care, but are 
raised quite readily beneath the benches- 

One of the chief things to be remembered in 
all plants is that they have a resting period. 
They must not be expected to bloom twelve 
months in the year. When they begin to show 
signs of weariness under favorable conditions, it 
is time to let them dry out and to remove them 
to a less favorable part of the hoxise. 

The remedies for insect pests art much the 
same indoors as out. Chewing insects can be 
killed with Arsenate of lead, and the aphides or 
plant lice by a contact spray of nicotine sulphate. 
We have an additional remedy not possible out 
of doom, that of fumigadoo. This is done by 
burning strips of prepared paper, or the use of 
a fumigator. Do not wait for pests to get a foot¬ 
hold; fumigate upon the appearance of the first 
green fly or aphis. Keep a clean house. Scale 
can be crlean cd from the stems of plants with a 
Litde alcohol on a cloth or piece of cotton, but 
it is better to use a spray. If you w'ash off the - 
plaur leaves you will not be bothered with red 
spider. 

Damping-off, as explained in the chapter on 
Propagation, yields to various treatments. Soil 
sterilization is covered in Chapter XVIL 
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CHAPTER XXl 


Window Boxes 


Aldioagh we hear tnuch of interior decoration, 
few people reaibx the possibilities of improving 
the appearance of the exterior of the house by 
the use of vines and window boxes. ITiey may 
be made to soften severe lines or to add gay 
colois to brighten sombre shades. 

The box need not always match the archi¬ 
tecture of the house, in fact, this would sometimes 
be impossible, but it should harmonke and not 
be painted a color which clashes. 

Do not make them too small. They will ap¬ 
pear to better advantage if they arc many times 
as long as they are wide. If placed in a window 
allow them to extend past the opening four to 
sk inches on either side rather than fit them into 
the sill. This will be found to add considerably 
to their appearance and they may be supported 
on brackets attached to the wall. If a box is placed 
on a porch rail, it is bettor to have the larger 
portion outside of the rail. 

One of the chief obiections to flower Exixcs 
has been that they arc an ornament only in the 
summer time. TTiey can be made attractive in 
winter as well by the use of small evergreens 
and vines, or they can be made removable to be 
stored away during the winter. 

A window box should be made of redwood 
or cypress, both famed for their lasting quality. 
Ordinary clear yellow pine will last a Tong time 
if carefully painted. All joints should be thor¬ 
oughly painted before the box is put together 
(at least two coats) and brass screws should be 
used instead of nails. 

Soil requirements are the same as for house 
plants, and boxes which arc not designed to be 
sub-irrigating, should have plenty of drainage 
and about two inches of coarse gravel in the 
bottom. Over this should be placed enough sand 
to cover it well. In this type of box, watering is 
required almost daily. If the ground is allowed 
to dry it will crack away from the boards and 
the plant will suffer. 

Wc illustrate two sub-irrigation types, Sub¬ 
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irrigating bo.tes may be purchased in most stores, 
but they can also be made as shown. The two 
inches of gravel in the bottom should be very 
coarse and well covered with sand to keep the 
soil from washing down into it and destroy¬ 
ing its usefulness. The watering spout shown 
and the watering riot on the side imgadon type 
[lermits the entrance of some air as well as water 
which is highly beneficial to the plants. This 
type of box need he watered only once a week, 
except in extremely warm weather. 

No watering from the top is necessary, but 
the soil should be examined from time to dme 
by digging down into it a little to see when 
watering is needed. 

This box may be made fairly water tight by 
puttymg the joints but it is very simple to in¬ 
stall a metaJ pan (three or four inches deep is aj] 
that is necessary) made without soldering by 
the method shown here. 

If the soil is carefully selected and prepared, 
and reworked with some sheep manure each year, 
the box need not be refilled for several years. 

Liquid manure, applied as previously in¬ 
structed, adds to the bloom. A little chemical 
plant food or, still better, plant tablets, may be 
given once a month but cane should be used not 
to apply it undl the plants are welt established 
and then not to overdo it. 

A wide variety of plants arc available and the 
simple favorites are many times the best. The 
writer has had beautifu! boxes consisting of as¬ 
paragus ferns, geraniums and petunias. Some 
of the raffled type petunias are susceptible of 
considerable sttmuladon. One box, located where 
it had shade in the late afternoon only, had plant 
tablets applied mondily. The petunias developed 
a number of stalks which bloomed vigorously, 
trailing over the side of the box two to three 
feet. Many times fifteen to twenty large blooms 
could be counted on a single plant. 

Select the plants to fit conditions of sun or 
shade. Even partial shade affects them. 
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For sonny exposure use: 

Upright — Lantana, Petunia, Nasturtium, 
Dwarf Marigold, [Iciiotrope, Geranium, Ever- 
blooming Begonia, Candytuft, Sweet Alyssum, 
Ageratum, Coleus and Dusty-iniller- 
Tiailing—Trailing Geranium, Trailing Lan- 


tana. Asparagus ptnmosus, Asparagus sprengcri. 
Vinca, German Ivy and Engli^ Ivy, 

For boxes in the shade: 

Upright—Begonia. Viola, Fuchsia, Forgct-mc- 
not and almost any fem or foliage planL 
Trailing—Same as sunny box. 
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CHAPTER XXn 


House Plants 


He bai m yard behind ha 

No garden green to uU^ 

And so be worki the bothome pian 

Upon hk window eUL 

“Old Sosa 

The cuJctvators of house pbnts indoors are 
divided into two classes: Those who raise them 
for love of the plants and those who have a few 
planes for indoor decoration. As these classes 
overlap to some extent, we will attempt to cover 
most of the phases of indoor culture, leaving it 
to the individual to choose the information best 
suited to his needs. 

The chief requirements of house plants are: 

h Li^ht, 

2. Suitable potting. 

Watering (soil moisture). 

4. Moist air (Temperature and 
ventilation). 

5. Cate of leaves. 

6. Food. 

7. Protection against pests. 

With the exception of number four, all of these 
requirements arc simple. We will therefore re¬ 
serve it for discussion until last. 

Light: Unless otherwise directed, it is safe to 
say that alt blooming plants should be placed in 
the sun for at least a pan of the day and turned 
often for even bloom. During our dark winter 
days there is little chance of many Indoor plants 
being injured by too much sun. Ferns, vines and 
foliage plants do well at north and east windows 
but dowers are the result of exposure to the south 
and west sun. Ivies and several other plants will 
thrive away from windows but all must have 
light. 

Potting; Ropotting: Suitable potting is largely 
a matter of knowing how. We illustrate pot 
sizes—both in inches and by name. Two-inch 
pots are sometimes called **thimbles*'; two and 
one-half inch, “thumbs’'; four and one-balf inch 
“48V’ six inch “J2’s,“ etc. Fern or azalea pots 
are made for plants with rebtively shallow roots 


and are three-quarters as deep as the regular size, 
while a special shallow pot called a “pan" is made 
in various widths for potting bulbs. Some pots 
are aba made with special &}ttom aeration for 
azaleas, cyclamen, etc, 

A verj' common error b made in potting by 
the beginner. Ordinarily one would think that 
the larger the amount of soil the better for the 
plant. Thb is not the case. Flowering plants 
to give the best bloom must become “pot bound;” 
that is, their roots must pretty well fill the soil 
mass in the pot. But then, they must receive 
plenty of food. 

Contrary to previous belief, experiments have 
proven that glazed decorative pots are satisfac¬ 
tory receptacles. If watering b carefully done, 
some plants, such as succulents and moismre- 
loving kinds, even do well in pots without bot¬ 
tom drainage holes. 

Most plants, however, need potting as shown 
on page 221. 

It 1^1 be readily seen that clean pots are es¬ 
sentia], All clay, semn or dried sUnty substances 
which would tend to stop the ready jiKusage of 
air and water must be removed by washing and 
scrubbing with sand, if necessary. New pots 
seem to get an alkali in the process of mammae-' 
ture which Injures the plant roots. For thb rea¬ 
son we should soak them for a week or more or 
boil them before using. 

More attention should be paid to the condi¬ 
tion of the soil than to its richness. Soil which 
has sufficient drainage and enough humus to 
hold moisture can easily be supplied with food 
by top dressing. Thb means applications of fer¬ 
tilizer in liquid or solid form from above. 

Good garden soil b not fine enough for pot cul¬ 
ture so wc take two parts of soil well worked 
and friable and add to it one part of sand and 
another of finely ground peat moss, peat humus 
or sifted leafmold. Florists use some dried cow 
manure collected from a pasture in summer which 
b excellent but not essential. These ingTedients 
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sifted through a rather fine screen should be 
mixed with fine bone meal. 

It is best for the gardener who expects to do 
any great amount of gardening to have a pot¬ 
ting bench. Having diings handy makes tasks 
light. TTte equipment consists of a strong table^ 
some barrels to hold sifted soil, sand and peat 
moss; some 50 lb. lard tins with covets (these 
can be purchased from a meat shop for a few' 
cents each) to hold dried cow manure, sheep 
manure, bone meal, etc. The bench can be an 
old kitchen table with the legs lengthened six or 
seven inches to make stooping unnecessary and 
a few boards nailed to the back and sides at the 
top to keep the soil from spilling off. A table 
3x3 feet can easily be made of scrap lumber, 
Thirrv'*^six or ^seven inches is a good height for 
most people. 

Where there is no garden house, it is wdl to 
appropriate a space 6x8 feet in the comer of 
the garage or cellar for this purpose. This con¬ 
fines the mess and the gardener has a chance to 
vary his outdoor tasks on brisk chilly days when 
prolonged outdoor occupation is uncomfortable. 

The potting itself is simple. First, we place 
over the drainage hole two or three pieces of 
broken pots. This is important; break up a few 
pots if necessary or get some at a florist's. Over 
this it is wise to place a three-quarter inch bycr 
of one-half inch cindeis or pea sized charcoal, 
topped by a thin layer of leaves or peat moss 
(not over one-quarter inch thick). Now put in 
the growing sou loosely. Do not push it down- 
jar the bottom sharply against the table to set¬ 
tle it. When it is full enough, place the plant in 
position, spreading the roots over the soil to- 
w'ard the pot sides. More soil is now added until 
the pot is about full. Firm well with the fingers 
about the plant roots. Now water and allow the 
soil to settle. When fully compacted by water¬ 
ing, the soil should be from one-half to an inch 
below the top of the pot according to its size. 
This will facilitate future watering. Keep in a 
shady place a few days undl new root growth 
starts. 

When we talk of potting we mostly mean re¬ 
potting or shifting from one container to an¬ 
other. Most repotting is to obtdn proper root¬ 
ing. To sec when this is necessary, we first 
water well, then remove the soil from the pot 
by Inverting it and striking upon a table while 
holding the soil and plant with the other hand. 
Our illustration shows conditions which call for 


different sized pots. Sometimes a pot becomes 
so root-bound that the pot must broken to 
get it out. This is better than injuring the roots 
by cutting. Do not be in a hurry to repot. 
Geraniums and many other plants bloom best 
when sbghcly pot-bound. Pandanus ts sdll well 
potted when it thrusts its roots to the top of the 
pot. 

There is no hard and fast rule as to when to 
repot. The seedling may require several changes 
each season while larger plants (Chinese rubber 
plants, etc.) need it only once every two years. 
Most plants need repotting in the spring and a 
yearly examination of the roots is wise. After 
the long winter indoors the favorable conditions 
of summer enable them to recover from the shock 
better than at other times. 

Do nor hesitate, hou ever, to repot when the 
plant needs it, A thice-day period in the shade 
usually gives the healthy plant a chance to re¬ 
cuperate, Sometimes the need for change is 
shown by a slight yellowing of the foliage and 
a forcing of the roots through the drainage hole. 
Such roots should be combed with a strong fork 
and broken ends cut off clean. 

If upon examination the ball shows no roots 
at all but only a sticky mass of mud, the soil 
should be removed, even washed off the roots, 
and the plant repotted in good, clean soil. This 
condition is a general indication of consistent 
overwatering and the need of a smaller pot. 

If the ball reveals a mass of fine roots around 
the edge and they sccni to be getting out of 
bounds, a larger pot is indicated. For fast, hearty 
growers, a pot two inches bigger may be re¬ 
quired; for the slower growing, one inch larger 
will be sufficient. 

Summer Carei After the spring renovating 
the plants should have a chance to renew their 
vitality in the fresh air. Open sun for the bloom¬ 
ers (slight protection for begonias), semishade 
for many foliage plants and the more dense 
shade for the ferns. Do not overlook summer 
watering and pest inq>ecdon and before taking 
indoors examine the soU for worms and treat as 
later described. 

It is advised for most plants that they he 
plunged (still in their pots) outdoors during the 
summer. Bury to the run placing a concave piece 
of pot below the drainage hole to keep it open. 
When ready to bring mdoors, knock the soil 
from the pot and wash it outside and around the 
rim so that it starts the winter clean. 
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GeraniDim which have bloomed all winter 
:ihould be discarded in the spring as soon as 
thrcc-inch cuttings have been tnade for start¬ 
ing plants in the coldframe or propagating bed. 
Such shrubby plants as dowering almonds, lilacs. 


distinct parts: moistening the soil and cleaning 
the leaves. These should not overlap. 

It Is stated that more plants die from over’ 
watering each year than from any other cause. 
General rules arc misleading but the idea is to 
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wisterias, hardy roses, hardy azaleas, etc., which 
have been forced for indoors, should have their 
roots loosened and spread before they are placed 
in permanent locations outdoors. TTrcy rarely 
do well as house plants for the second season 
unless given special care. 

Wotering: Watering may be divided into two 


water well but not so often. Get enough water 
on the plant to thoroughly moisten all the sot! 
in the container. Excess water must be allowed 
to run off freely. Plants do not like what fforists 
call wet feet. Jardinieres are dangerous if the 
plant is allowed to stand in water or if stale 
water is allowed to remain, to breed fungous 
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growth. Change it often.- There are exceptions 
to this rule, but not many. Fast-Crowing plants 
stand soggy conditions better than slow-growing 
ones. Ermine the soil for about one-half inch 
below the surface to see if it is dry before apply¬ 
ing more water. Larger pots require less frequent 
watering than smaller ones because the larger 
volume of soil dries out more slowly. 

E>aily watering is not necessaiy^ but daily in¬ 
spection is. Some florists can tell by rapping a 
pot with the knuckles. They use the system ad¬ 
vanced by the little darky for testing the ripe¬ 
ness of watermelons. He stated, **If they goes 
pink, they is green, but if they goes punk, they 
IS ripe." A rap on a pot which gives out a hollow 
sound indicates dryness, but a solid sound indi¬ 
cates rlut tlic soil is pressed tight against the 
sides of the pot by the expansion which suf- 
fleient moisture gives to its contents. 

Never sprinkle the topsoil bur apply the water 
directly to it until it runs out the bottom. Some- 
dmes a pot may be so dried out that the soil is 
cracked or shrunk away from the sides. In this 
instance the top water will run through to the 
bottom w'ithout the thorough wetting of the soil. 
We then must place the pot in a bucket of W'atcr 
so that it will enter from the bottom until com¬ 
plete moistening cakes place. Do not let water 
come over the rim of the pot. 

Core of Leaves! Never pour the water over 
the foliage of the plant but apply a fine misty 
spray w'ith a bulb syringe sprinkler every ten 
days CO flush off soot and dust. The smooth, 
strong-leaved ones should be washed with luke¬ 
warm water and mild soapsuds once a month, 
using a soft sponge. For ferns and palms and 
rubber plants mild soapsuds is used cveiy^ ten 
days as a spray instead of just plain w'atcr. Be 
sure to get the under side of the leaves in wet¬ 
ting and wa.shing and do the job in the morning 
so that they have a chance to dry' before night. 
Protect from direct sunlight while wet. Plants 
with hairy foliage (African violets, etc.) do not 
like water on their leaves at all. 

All dead or yellowed foliage should be re¬ 
moved to its base and all flowers must be removed 
as soon as they have passed their usefulness as 
ornaments. Pinch out the cop of geraniums and 
cut l>ack such plants as begonias, which are in¬ 
clined to become straggly, to make them hushy 
and to stimulate better blooming. 

Food: Feeding of plants requires thought and 
a knowledge of their needs. Plants with heavy 


roots require a heavier, more tdamy soil; plants 
with fine fibrous roots need a more open, sandy 
soil. For quick-growing plants a quan of sheep 
manure or dried cow manure may be inootpo- 
rated in each bushel of soil. For slow-growers a 
quart of bone meal is better. This flgures from 
one to three tablespoons to each 5 -inch pot. The 
bone meal can be applied to any pot (except 
a7.aleas and other acid soil plants) as it Is safe and 
beneficial. 

The use of liquid manure must also be under¬ 
stood. A few handfuls of cow, horse or sheep 
manure in a bucket of water makes a good top 
dressing for healthy plants about to bloom. Ap¬ 
plied to a sickly or dormant plant, it serves as 
a rude shock rather than a benefit. First pot, 
water and sun your plant until it starts active 
growth, then gradually feed it until it flourishes. 
Dilute the liquid manure to the color of very 
weak tea and then apply the same as other 
waterings. Quick-growing plants may have it 
every ten days; slow-grow'cis, once every thirty 
days. 

A solution of chemical plant food, one table¬ 
spoon CO three gallons of water, may be applied 
os a substitute for liquid manure. Plant tablets 
arc excel Jem, especially on plants used for win¬ 
dow boxes, as geraniums, petunias, lantana, vinca, 
etc. Press down into the soil close to the stem 
and wet thoroughly. Never use either liquid or 
dry plant food upon dry soil Water first, then 
fertilize. Never permit plant food to touch leaves. 

Loosen the soil carefully on the top of the pot 
as frequently as possible. This admits air to 
sweeten the soil. Never use lime on house plants 
unless specifically directed to do so. 

Beefsteak, oysters and castor oil are not plant 
foods and do some harm to the plant as well as 
being offensive to everyone near them. 

Posts: Surface spots on foliage indicate fungous 
troubles. A good spray for them is a solution 
of one ounce of liver of sulphur (potas^um sul¬ 
phide) in three gallons of water. Hit under side 
of leaves, too. Dusting with this is a safe remedy 
for mildew. Separate diseased plants from healthy 
ones and in severe cases destroy them. 

Control aphis with a solution of nicotine sul¬ 
phate as directed on the container. Mix with 
soapsuds. 

Washing strong-leaved plants with a hose 
spray and syringing of others usually destroys 
red spider, scale, mealy bugs, etc. If it doesn’t, 
a spray of miscible oil will do so. 
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Angle worms somertmes get into the pots, 
especially if ter summer plunging. A few 
macclies stuck into the soil arc said to kill them, 
hut a better method is a piece of lime a little 
lij^r ttwn your fist in a gallon of water. Crush, 
stir and wait until the mbnure settles, then bottle 
for use at any time. An application or two will 
drive the worms to the surface so you can re¬ 
move them. If azaleas or hydrangeas are treated, 
it is better to soak the soil immediately afterward 
with a solution of one ounce of aluminum sul¬ 
phate to a gallon of water to neutralize the 
alkalinity. 

Humidity and Temperature; Many flower- 
lovers have been disappointed with indoor blooms 


own health we should use all the device pos¬ 
sible to obtain it in winter. Few homes unless 
air-conditioned have it to a sufficienr degree. 
In greenhouses and conservatories humidit)’' is at¬ 
tained by spraying leaves, benches, floors and 
the plants themselves. Tests in well-managed 
greenhouses indicate that the humidit)’' runs 
75% to 85%, while in the average living room it 
runs 20% to 30%. 

This condition can be somewhat overcome by 
pans on radiators, boiling water on stoves and 
keeping water pans fiJicd in hot-air furnaces. 
Some furnaces have devices which allow for a 
constant drip of water upon a hot place on the 
fire bowl. This is best of all. 
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Irecatise of the hot, dr)' condition of the air in 
their living rooms. When it is just hot enotigh to 
be comfortable for us, steam hear becomes a 
deadly rhing for the plants. 

A dry heat of 75 degrees is the top for plants 
indoors and the list which will stand this much 
is quite small. Bulb plants in bloom last much 
longer at 65 to 68 degrees and tropical ferns 
and poinsettias do w'ell at this rate. 

Most plants thrive at from 55 to 65 degrees. 
How to attain this in our homes is a problem. 
jMost people would feel decidedly chilly at this 
temperature. 

It is generally thought that plants need an 
even temperature maintained at all times. Such 
is not the case, OjoI rooms are Iwttcr than those 
constantly warm but if the temperature is high 
in daytime it is a decided benefit and flowering 
is prolonged if we reduce it at night. Not, 
however, l«s than 55 degrees. They must not 
be allowed to freeze, and drafts and sudden 
changes must be prevented. Our grandmothers, 
who covered the plants with cloth or news^ 
pipers when the fire in the stove was permitted 
to run low, had the right idea. 

-Another thing needed is humidity. For our 


A Window Conservatory; We illustrate a 
window sill conservatory which, while It is far 
from perfect, will provide humidity and a 
moderate temperature. It somewhat isolates the 
plants from the room heat and its area is cooled 
by radiation from the window glass. Humidity 
is supplied by dampened peat on its floor. 

Our detail call for the most simple form, but 
more interesting designs can easily be worked 
out in the shape of miniature conservatories. 
Use lighr sheet metal angles enameled in light 
green or white to form the frame, and celluloid 
in place of glass for curved surfaces, upon which 
can be painted the lesser divisions. 

Our simple forni is made of single strength 
glass, held in place by a one-inch hardwood 
frame. Tbe bottom should be six inches deep, 
filled with peat moss in which to sink the pots. 
K hinged sash or front door is held at different 
positions by the use of a nail and chain for ven- 
dtarion. The box open at the window side is 
left at least one inch from the window pane and 
another two-inch space over the front door sash 
allows for ventilation in normally cool weather. 

.‘V few newspapers arc placed against die win¬ 
dow glass on excessively cold nights to prevtait 
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drafts and the front door sash of the frame ts 
left open on the chain at nights when the heat 
goes down, to give extra ventilation and main¬ 
tain evenness of temperature. Do not keep the 
box too tightly closed. A little experimentadon 
will tell how to ventilate. Be observant. 

A waterproof pan should be provided for the 
bottom to avoid <kmage to floors. We show how 
to make this out of ^eet metal without solder¬ 
ing. It also can be made of heavy rubber type 
roofing paper. 

Place an inch of coarse gravel in the bottom 
beneath the peat moss and take care not to water 
too freely so that the pots sec in water. Keep 
their feet dry, 

Timothy seed sown upon the peat will give a 
novel effect of a lawn between the plants. As 
it dies, sdr the peat and repeat the sawing. It 
germinates quicMy if kept moist. 

P ink begonias, geraniums in many colors and 
the lavender of the heliotrope combine with the 
flowering bulbs. Glasses of water support minia- 
tnre water plants, especially the graceful p^ot 
feather, and small-leaved ivy, wandering jew, 
etc., which can be depended upon to travel over 
spaces between pots. 

Lily of the valley pips just out of storage fill 
small hidden pots or may be planted directly in 
the wet peat. 

Syringe daily, or better still, twice doily with 
a rubber bulb purchased for that purpose. It 
will prolong bloom. Be careful to avoid those 
plants that do not like to have their foliage wet: 
cyclamen, gloxinias, primulas, African violets, 
some varieties of begonias, etc. It is always poor 
practice to deluge the leaves of the plant when 
watering for soil moisture. 

If coo much water accumulates in the bottom 
of the pan, siphon it out with a small piece of 
rubber tubing. A little water is all right if not 
allowed to grow stagnant. It should always be 
weU below the top of the gravel. 

A small tin tube or a short piece of */5-jnch 
iron pipe (a 6-inch nipple from any hardware 
store) can be inserted in the peat and pebbles 
at a front corner and through this can be seen 
the depth of water. A small rubber cube for 
siphonuig can also be used here without dis¬ 
turbing the peat. 

Other Methods: Tlie window conservatory is 
not the only means available for culture of house 
plants. A shelf or table with a ledge to hold 
dampened peat and lined with roofing paper 


may be used in a cool room. An upstairs hall 
window, free from drafts, a sewing room or a 
Sparc bedroom can usually be kept cool. The 
shelf or cable can be moved out into the hall when 
the room is ventilated for sleeping at night. 

Plants may be brought from the conservatory 
or cool shelf in the daytime when desired for 
living room decoration, to he returned at night 
for recuperation. 

A deep pan with water in the bottom may 
have a grille ^on which the pots sec well out 
of the water. Evaporation keeps them somewhat 
humid. 

Next to these a shelf in the kitchen is best. 
The temperature often rises but the humidity is 
usually better. 

Ventilation: Do not forger that fresh air is 
essential to all plants. See that they get some 
of it by opening the window farthest away from 
them if for only a few minutes a day. Thor¬ 
oughly ventilate an adjoining room and then 
open the door into the one containing the pbnts. 
No harm will be done even if the temperature 
goes down to SO degrees, if no drafts are allowed. 

Natural gas is the worst enemy of house plants. 
Even a simll amount of it in the air is almost 
fatal. If you heat your rooms directly with open 
gas stoves, plant culture is almost an impossibility. 

No Noxious Gases from House Plants: Just 
laugh when anyone relLs you that plants in sleep¬ 
ing rooms are detrimental to health. If plants 
gave off this much injurious gas the human race 
would have been exterminated long ago. 

Display an Arrangement: Many stands for 
display of plants indoors are ghastly things. 
When we combine grace of line with the grace 
of the plants we achieve the truly artistic, 

A wrought iron stand to hold pots can be 
made to look like an iron tree. It can be easily 
moved to the window for light and back again 
for decorarion. Anyone handy with tools can 
make such a stand to hold small watertight, orna¬ 
mental vases in which the pots arc set. A few 
scrolls of strap iron and a piece of hammered 
pipe, held together with bolts or rivets, needs 
only careful design to add to the room decora¬ 
tion. Wall brackets can be made in the same 
way for hanging at the windows or elsewhere 
in the room. 

Ivy grown in a small plant box (double) and 
trained over a light scroll, makes a fine screen 
or windbreak for house or porch. Castois on 
the box facilitate moving it indoors or out. 
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At the window we have the plant tray by 
which the window can be filled \¥ith bloom, bur 
why wa.stc the space beneath it? We illustrate 
an easy way to utilize k for a storage rack for 
magazines. With small changes it can be adapted 
to the storage of the watering can and the things 
necessary for the care of plants. Fitted with 
drawers instead of a biit, there is no end to its 
usefulness. 

Ivy t^ be trained as window drapery 'with 
beautiful effect. It is best not to compete with 
doth drapes. Set the pots upon the window sill 
and fasten the vines directly to the sash or 
frame, using thumb tacks anch if necessary, 
small loops of neutral colored paper held by 
thumb tacks or pins. AH the care that is ncccs- 
sarv is to take it down and wash off the leaves 
with soap and water once a month. Rap upon 
the pots daily to test them, and keep them moist. 
The smaller varieties of English ivy are best. It 
resents, the least of all plants, the hot» dry air of 
our living rooms; but watch our for red spider. 

A List of Plants: We show here a list of 
plants taken from a bulletin of The Ohio State 
IJnivcrsity, prepared by Irwin Klein, flori- 
cultural specialist, but wc have omitted plants 
which wc describe more fully laKr. 

Foliage Plants 

Cast-iron Plant (Aspidistra /urrda). This plant 
easily cates as the most tolerant house plane Ir 
will live for months without direct sunlight; it 
doesn't object to too much or too little water, and it 
can withstand fluctuations of temperature. Because 
of its extreme tolerance the plant is put to many 
uses. 

The leaves are laj^ with long petioles arising 
from the rhizome. The drooping leaves give the 
plant a somewhat graceful appearance. Insects sel¬ 
dom attack it* An occasicmal bath will make it ap¬ 
pear attractive at all times. 

WANUEiiiNG Jew (Tradescojitia ffumin€7isis}. This 
is 3 trailing vine of succulent growth with green 
leaves, often purplish beneath. Its requirements are 
few; plenty of moisture, a fair amount of sunlight, 
and approximately 60’ temperature. Any type of 
soil will do; in fact, it will grow well in water. It is 
easily propagated by cuttings, placed in water, sand, 
or soil. 

English Ivy {Hedcra hetbe). Another popular 
plant, perhaps because it does well in places receiv¬ 
ing little su^igltt and heat. It makes rapid growth 
under normal conditions and can be trained to sup¬ 
ports for unusual effectiveness. If a bushy plant is 




desired, the ends of the branches diould be pinched 
off* These removed branches may be used as cut¬ 
tings to propagate new plants* Occasionally aphids 
auack the young foliage. A spray of nicotine sul¬ 
phate will hold the insects in check. The variegated 
so-called Mexican and California ivies arc attractive 
but not as vigorous as the ordinary kind* A number 
of new varieties, self-brajiching or semi-erect, are 
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w^ortfa a trial; among them are Albany, Hahn's 
Miniature and Self-branching, Merion Beauty, and 
SylvaniarL 

Bowstring Hemp (Sansevieria). There are two 
species of this plant: 5. zeyianica, mottled with a 
light color; and S. Imirentif which has leaves wJtii 
a definite white margin. Either will exist unckr try¬ 
ing conditions. The leaves which arise from the base 
are of a fleshy, tou^ teicture. They are propagated 
by division or leaf cuttings; how^ever, S. la^enti 
will not come true to color from cuttings. 
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E^In^pian Hollytern (Polysticbufn ariitanim}. 
This is one of the most tolerant of all ferns for the 
house* It is easily growTi^ rtqtiires moderate 
imounts of water^ and prefers shade^ The plant 
grows 12 CO IS inches tall and each leaf is 12 to 24 
inches long and 10 inches wide. Aldiough coarser 
in appearance than the Boston fern, it is very vig¬ 
orous in habit and stands rough treatment. 

Roa»ER Plants (Ficus). Thoe arc popular with 
most people, 'fhey are sensitive to overwatcring and 
prefer partial shade* A tempemture of 60-65* is 
best* AU rubber plants will do best outdoors during 
the summer. Frequent sponging wtU remove dust 
and eliminate clogging of the breathing pores. 
Ficus pandurata (Fiddleleaf) with its large» iiddle- 
shaped and deeply veined icaves^ is somewhae more 
attractive than the common F. eiastica. 

Fig (Ficus repens). This is a dainty 
trailing plant with small leaves close to the stem. 
The dense growth and rich green color make it 
desirable. Ic is native to Japan and China. 

Palms* Many of these decorative evergreens are 
frequently used as house plants- All require a tem¬ 
perature of about 60-55* R Although diey require 
plenty of moisture during the summer they suffer 
from an overw^atering in winter. Most palms do best 
if not repotted too frequently. Kmtia h^lmorcma is 
a graceful plane w'irh rather broad fan-shaped leaves. 
The leaves of the Phoenix arc finer and more grace¬ 
ful. In its native habitat this species produces dates. 
Areca lutescens is a rapid grower with feathery foli¬ 
age on long yellow stems. 

NoaroLK Island Pine {Armicaria exceha). This 
plant is a beautiful evergreen, a fairly rapid grow er^ 
and quite tolerant. As a small plant it makes an 
excellcnc table centerpiece. It requires a medium 
rich soil and a teitipcratiire of 50" F. During the 
summer it thrives in partial shade. 

Japanese Grape (Cfrriij rh&mFifolid), An excel¬ 
lent trailing, evergreen plant with three-parted leaf¬ 
lets* Each leaf is about 4 inches long. New pUnt$ 
are grown from cuttings. 

St. BEjtNAMj Lily (Ambmeum iiliagc). A herb 
that grows rapidly from stolons like the strawberry 
plant* Because of its rapid grouTh and trailing habic 
It is very useful for hanging baskets. Propagation 
is most easily effected by stolons, although it is 
sometimes perpetuated by division or seeds. Usual) 
the plant dots not suffer from the effects of over- 
watering* 

Coleus* Among these plants, Coieus Mimtci b 
the most common cultivated species. To produce a 
bushy, weU-balanced plant the stems require fre¬ 
quent pinching to encourage branching. Full sun- 
IJghi; high humidityt and a temperature of 60* F. 
are the cultural requirements, TThe easiest tnethod of 
propagation is by cuttings, although seeds germi¬ 


nate readily and provide many interesting variations 
in pattern* Mealy bugs are the worst enemies of 
thb plant. Frequent wasliing and syringing wdl 
help to keep the insects in check. Touching the in¬ 
sects with a msp of cotton dipped in alcohol in¬ 
sures instant death. 

Umbrella Plant (Cyperus ahernifolms)^ A pe¬ 
culiar looking plant w^hich derives its common name 
from the appearance of the foliage, a long petiole 
w'kh leaves (blade) arranged similarly to the ribs of 
an open upright umbrella. It is native to Africa and 
therefore needs a w^ami temperature {6S* F.) and 
plenty of water. Fcrtilr/e occasionally* Sometimes 
mealy bugs are a serious pest. 

PHJLOQENnaoN. Thb is a very interesting and 
rapidly growing vinc^ although not quite so tolerant 
as the English Ivy. The leaves are large, bright 
green, and somei^iiat heart-shaped. Ic requires a 
fair amount of surdight and much moisture; in fact, 
stems are frequently placed directly in water in 
ivy bowls, where they root and thrive if nutrients 
are occasionally supplied* A varigated form is in¬ 
teresting but harder to grow* 

BABY^sTtiARs (HeixiTie soicirati). A dainty cjreep- 
ing plant with very small leaves, forming a dense 
mac. In homes ic b found frequently on kitchen 
window sills where the high cemperature and abun¬ 
dance of moisture are particularly favorable for its 
development* It thrives in partial shade. Avoid ex¬ 
cessive watering during the winter. 

StLE-oAE (Grevilka rohusta). Not a particularly 
showy plantp but a very rapid, vigorous grower* In 
its native land of Australia it becomes a tree 150 
feet talL As a pot plant it produces a slender stem 
with long horizontal branches and fcatheiy fem- 
Itke leaves. The usual method of propagation b by 
seed* 

Peri WINKLE (Vinca nmior). An excellent vine 
for window boxes and wall vases. Hie variety with 
variegated foliage is most attractive. 

Leoi^ard Plant (Ligularia kaempferi)* This plant 
is used chiefly for its spotted foliage of white, yel¬ 
low, or pink. New plants arc started by cuttings or 
division. 

Boston Fern (Nepbrclepis exakata b&stcniensis). 
One of the most popular house plants, although 
many people find ic difficult to grow satisfacTority. 
Ferns are sensitive and requite a temperatore be¬ 
tween 65 and 70* F.^ lower or higher temperatures 
may cause poor growth. Poor drainage, together 
with qverav'atering, will turn the leaves yellow* 
Overrized pots create excessive moisture in the soil. 
High humidity {air moisture) is essentia), which 
may be provided by frequent washing of the leaves* 
A pardd shade is preferred to direct sunlight. All 
ferns are propagated by runners or division. Be 
on the lookout for white ffics, aphids, and scales. 
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AsPARAGus-FER^i THs plant is a naciirc of South 
Africa. The species 4. sprengeri and A. plu?ti^sus 
arc the two mosz conunon types used as house 
plants. Both produce long fronds which occasionally 
iKar red to black berries. Ovcmaccring and a hot^ 
dry armospherc will cause the leaves to drop. 


Hoose Hoi-LYFEitN' {CyrtoTmufn falcatum}^ This 
interesting plant has dark green, glossy, pinnate 
leaves. The fronds are long and graceful. 

Dumb Ca^e (Dieffenl^achia segume). Grown as 
a potted pbnt because of its broad, 5 to 7-inch varie¬ 
gated leaves. It is propagated from short stem 
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ctmings^ planted honzontally m sand. The natives 
of Central and South Arrvcrica become temporarUy 
pardyzed from chewing the omes^ the juice of 
>vhich has a spicy taste. 

Chinesit; Rubser Plaxt (Crassuta 
A slow-growing plant with very fleshy, oval leaves, 
and a diick stem, growing well in partial shade with 
moderate amounts of water. Most Japanese gardens 
contain at lease one of these plants which are propa¬ 
gated from the tip cuttings or the fleshy leaves. A 
warm temperature with moderate humidity is nec- 
essar>rp 

Nandina (Mandma domestica). An evergreen 
shrub native in China and Japan* As a house plant 
it makes an excellent specimen with its chin branches, 
bright red berries, and delicately colored leaves. It 
thrives m shady or sunny posidons. Seed is the 
usual method of propagation* 

Coi»PER-LEAF (Acalypha maesfem^), A colorful 
plants with copper colored leaves as its name implies. 
It is propagated by bed cuttings. A temperature of 
65* F* is best. 

SoiEwpiNE {Pamiimus}, The most common spe¬ 
cies of the Screwpine 1$ P. vertchi^ The leaves are 
long, variegated, sword-like, with sharp teeth on the 
margins. It objects to excessive moisture in the 
winter and insufficient sunlight. New plants arc 
produced by offsets* 

Dracena$ (Draca^Tvt). Beaudful plants, grown 
for their variegated foliage. The genus Cordylinc is 
similar to Dracaena^ differing only m the flowcj 
parts* D. fragrans (Com-plant) is most common, 
with its large com-like leaves. C^dylms: australis 
(mditdsa) has long, drooping, narrow^ Jcaves. The 
leaves of D* godseffuma appear in whorls or opposite 
on the stem, 3 to 4 inches long, with numerous white 
spots; fiow^ers are greenish yellow. C. temdnjilis 
has lar^ leaves (12 to IQ inches long by I to 4 inches 
wide) in many colors. D- gaidieana is a fine foliage 
plant with its broad, rounded leaves (7 to 8 inches 
long and 4 to 5 inches wide) of w^hitc and green 
bands. Sponging the leaves with water at frequent 
interx^als w'ill improve their growth. Moderately 
warm temperature h necessary. The leaves will 
brown at the rips if overwatcred* 

Biro^s Nest Fern (Aspieniimf mdus-avis). This 
interesting plant is sometimes grown as a house 
plant. The leaves arc broad and of a delicate green 
color. The arrangement of the leaves suggests a nest 
for birds* &rong sunlight will spot the leaves, and 
too much moisture may cause a loss of color. It likes 
peat and a little lime* 

Small plants such as Fierh fem^ Fcpef&tftia rm~ 
culosAy AMesembryanthcfitun^ PilearmcTophylla {Ar- 
tUlery PJ^) find use as potted plants. Because 
these plants are fairly slow' growers, small sized 
pots are best. Full sunlight is required. 


Flowering Plonts 

Most of the flowering house plants are best growm 
if purchased as small plants from the florists* Home 
germinatiun of seed is not very satisfactory^ 

Azaleas, Indian. These are usually available in the 
earlier varieties at Christinas^ and the later at Faster. 
They require ample water, a fairly cool spot, and 
abundant li^t. After the blooms folk they should 
be moved into a w'armer place, and given more 
water on soil and foliage. In May, they can be 
set out, still potted, in the shade, and kept moist, 
so that new foba^ will mature. In September, 
when brought inside, a coo! sunny window and 
water will help bring them into bloom in Novem¬ 
ber. Empress of India is a recommended variety. 

Leaion, Orange; and Grapefruit. These arc the 
most conunon citrus plants used as house plants. Of 
all flowering plants these are the most tolerant. 
They thrive in the high temperature of the average 
hortiCi Although tolerant to partial shade they grow 
better in full sunUght* Overwatcring is objection-^ 
able only during the winter. They react favorabiy 
to additions of complete fertilizers at regular in¬ 
tervals. On mature plants scales aro troublesome 
occasionally. 

Garden Balsa.m (Impadens hshamiTia). An old- 
fashioned plant popular with most people. The stems 
and leaves arc quite succulent and the flowers, of 
various colorrs, are home close to the stems. Pinch¬ 
ing the tertnirtal gro^vths keeps the plant bushy 
and shapely. It thrives in a fertile soil in direct 
sunlight when supplied with plenty of water. It 
can be perpetuated by seeds or cuttings. 

Grar-floweh {Cuph^a platycentra). A narivc of 
Mexico. Tie flowers resemble a cigar, with their 
bright red calyx and white mouth with a dark ring 
at the end. It is easily growm in the house and is 
propagated by seeds. 

Gera-nium (Pelargmiwtt), Includes many spe- 
ciesp such as the Fish Geranium, one of the moFt 
common house plants. The Lady Washington Pelar¬ 
goniums arc smaller leafeck many flowered, white 
to red with black blotches on the two upper petals. 
Madame ScUori, a variety of the Fish Geramum, is 
characterised by its variegated leaves. All species 
prefer plenty of sunlight and an abundance of water, 
although overwatering during ihc winter may cause 
the leav« to drop. A temperatore between 65 and 
70“" F* increases flow'er production, .Applicaeiom 
of fertiliser in fail and spring will improve the qual¬ 
ity of the foliage and flowers. 

Ros^ (Rosa). jMany species make good house 
plants if given proper attention. A tempetoture of 
60* F. is most desirable. When the plants are in 
Bovver a lower temperature and less water are essen¬ 
tial* In the spring they may be planted out into the 
garden. Red spider is the most serious insect to 
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fight* Frequent washing and syringing with water 
w'ill give satisfactory control when applied during 
bright, sunny days. Dust with sulphur to prevent 
the spread of mildew, a white powdery growth 
which appears on the leaves, 

PocKirr-BOOK Plant (Cdce<^krk bylmdji). A 
very attractive plant. The flowers arc shaped like 
a welUfillcd purse, and are of many brilliafit colors, 
Good drainage b essential. A good fibrous Joam 
soil will produce quality plants if grown ar a tem¬ 
perature nor above 50^ F. 

Poi^fSETTiA (Etipborbia puirhenifm)^ This is the 
favorite Christmas flow^er. While the plant is in 
bloom, refrain from adding much water. During its 
growing s&ison it requires a temperature of 65* F. 
and plenty of sunlight. Avoid sudden chills. The 
plant is propagated by cuttings taken in early sum¬ 
mer from plants carried from the previous winter. 
If the flower is cut from the plant, dip the end of 
the stem into boiling water or scar with a flame to 
prevent bleeding. 

The true parts of the flower arc not the large 
red bracts, or modified leaves, but the small appen¬ 
dages in the center. 

HvDitANGEA (Hydrangea}^ Thk beaudful plant 
seldom makes a good house plant because it is Lm~ 
possible to satisfy its needs in the ordinary home. 
It requires a cool temperature, an abundance of 
w ater, and an acid soil. If hydrangeas are desired in 
the home it is best to secure the plants from a florist 
while they lire in flower. In spring transplant to a 
place in the garden having an acid soU, Protected 
the first year w'ich a mulch they overwinter w^ell 
outdoors. To be used again as a house plant they re¬ 
quire a light freezing before being lifted. Keep the 
plants in a cool place until December and then force 
into gfow^. 

Gloxinia (Shmmgia sperhsa). An interesting 
plant. The flowers are large and bell-shaped, in vel¬ 
vety colors of violet, to red, or e^'cn white, h re¬ 
quires a w^arm, humid atmosphere and partial shade. 
After blooming, the tubers should be stored in a 
cool place until February when they may be started 
intn growth. Be careful not to wet the foliage. 
Flowering plants can be produced from seeds or 
cuttings in about twelve months. 

Acteratum, Heliottrope, Lantana, These are all 
grown occasionally as house plants. They require 
full sunshine, a moderate amount of water, and a 
temperature of 60-fi5" F. 

For additional varicrics and care see Calendar, 
month by month. 

CACTI 

The growing of cacti in miall bowls is popular 
with many people. Their peculiar shapes and habits 
of grn^Ath attract attention. Very few of the cacti 


win bloom in the average home, but in their native 
habitat their flowers are extremely beautiful. The 
only cactus w^hich blooms under house conditions is 
the Chrimna^ Cactus, with red flowers^ which blos¬ 
soms from December to Febmary, 

Most species will grow in a ^uidy soil, and but 
Iktic water is required by them. An occasional 
sprinkling of water over die plant will suffice. A 
temperature of F* is desirable. 

HANGING BASKETS 

Round bottom wire frame baskets arc used for 
hanging baskets, as a rule, although made wood and 
porcery are used occasionally. 

Before filling the wire or wooden baskets it is 
necessary to line the tides and bottoms with sheet 
moss to retain the soil. 

Because the baskets arc hanging overhead and 
somewhat out of sight, their proper water require- 
mencs arc often overlooked. 

Plants chat are effective in a hanging basket are 
English Ivy, Sprengeris Asparagus, Wandering Jew, 
Coleus (Trailing Queen )t Gennan Ivy* Thunbcjgia 
akta. Moneywort, Trailing Honcysudde, and Trail¬ 
ing Lantana, 

ANNUALS AND PERENNIALS USED 
AS HOUSE PLANTS 

Many annual ffow^ers are used as house planes. 
&vcral kinds, including the snapdragons, mari^ 
golds, ageratum, eakndubs, and zinnias, ma- 
nire early in the garden and drop their seeds to 
the ground. The resulting seedlings may be 
transplanted to small pots and grown as house 
plants* Frequently the older plants may be potted 
if they arc severely pruned back to stimulate new 
growth. In fact, nearly all house plants will be 
more tightly if the branches are cut back. A 
more balanced and shapely plant will result from 
this practice. 

A few perennials, in small clumps, do well in 
the house. Tlie kind to select are those which 
bloom continuously throughout the summer, as 
gerberas, gaillardia^ pinks, and hardy chrysan¬ 
themums. Perennials like delphiniums, phloxes, 
campanulas, coreopsis, poppies, aconitums, and 
larl^urs require comparatively long rest periods, 
and therefore do not make good house plants. 
If some of the latter group arc allowed to freeze, 
then lifted some time after January, potted, kept 
in a cool place for about a week, and then 
gradually removed to a warmer location, the 
plants can be forced SQCcessfuOy into bloom. 
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BULBS INDOORS 

In the cujtivacion of home plants^ indoor bulbs 
arc the most easily raised and maintained as 
well as the surest to bloom. 

Spring Flowering Bulbs; Spring dowering 
bulbs for winter bloom belong to the group of 
garden bulbs which are planted in the fall and 
bloom in the spring. They are sometimes re*' 
ferred to as Holland bulbs or Dutch bulbs and 
the process of raising them to bloom indoors 
in winter is called “forcing.” 

To most amateurs the words forcing means 
something intricate and techm'cal. It means 
quick growth at high temperature, Bulbs for 
indoor bloom are raised at low tempcracure and 
very slowly. The process is so elementary that 
a child can master it easDy. 

The most simple type is the colchicum, some* 
times called “autumn crocus," which has its 
foliage in the spring, the flowers coming directly 
from the ground in the fall after foliage has 
gone. In the house it is almnst impossible to keep 
it from blooming. Placed away from sun its 
blooms are white; in the sun they are lilac. Apply 
no water or soil or its usefulness will be inipaired 
for replanting outside in early spring. 

Paperwhite narcissus will bloom ^ter a fash¬ 
ion if only placed in a bowl of pebbles and 
water, but finer blooms, lasting three or four 
weeks, can be had by placing in a dark closet 
or dark cellar for three weeks to develop roots, 
and out of the sun for another week for leaves. 

Spring flowering bulbs such as hyacinths, 
tulips, narcissi, crocuses and a host of other small 
bulbs force easily if you follow the rules. 

As previously explained a bulb is a bud and 
needs only warmth and water with the means of 
absorbing water (roots) to develop for bloom. 

In nnmraJ planting of spring flowering bulbs, 
we bury them in the ground in the fall w'here 
they develop roots for rapid .spring top growth. 
The soil then is cool and moist. In the spring 
they develop sprouts best under a light mulch 
of leaves and the lesser sunlight. Their blos¬ 
soms follow with warmer weather and brighter 
skies. 

In forcing we must trv'' to imitate as much as 
possible these conditions and we do so by fol¬ 
lowing these rules: 

Rule No, 1: Roots most be developed before 
any other growth. The secrer of succcs is a pot 
full of roots. VVe do this by removing all light 


and keeping the temperature down, imitating 
autumn soil conditions. 

A garage attached to the cellar, an unheated 
fruit cellar, coal bin under a porch, separated 
from the furnace room, make good, cool places 
as they maintain a temperature of about 50 to 
60* all winter. By far the best and eisiest place 
is out of doors in a coldfnune. 

Rule No, 2^ Slow stem growth should precede 
bloom. Bulbs placed in direct sunlight im¬ 
mediately after being brought from the dark de¬ 
velop too fast (soft growth), the foliage flops 
over and the stems may be unable to support 
heavy bloom. Keep them shaded for a short 
time. 

Rule No, Place in a sunny window and turn 
daily for even bloom. 

Rule No, Flowering is prolonged by mois¬ 
ture in the air. Outdoors they develop in cool 
temperature, 65" or less, and moist spring air. 
For your own health and that of the floweis* 
keep the air moist. 

fb/ie No, 5: Perhaps this should be rule one. 
It is always best to buy good named bulbs. They 
do not need to be exhibition size or expensive. 
Large size, especially in hyacinths, many times 
indicates age rather than vigor. Bulbs well 
rounded and Arm, two inches or more through 
(in the larger kinds) are usually satisfactory. 
Some dealers feature bulbs especially prepared 
for forcing. They should be better than those 
used outside. 

Spring flowering bulfe arc forced in water 
alone, in pebbles and water, in fiber and In pots 
of soil, but the above rules apply to all of the 
methods. 

Hyacinths in Jors of Water; Regular hya¬ 
cinth jars are for sale at your seedsmen. Quart 
food jars do just as well. Mix charcoal to keep 
the water sweet and pebbles to give the jars 
weight and put an inch or so in the borrom. Fill 
thent up with water and place the bulb on top. If 
it is too small to sit on the opening, three or 
four toothpicks or small pieces of wire stuck 
into it will hold it just above the surface of the 
water. Do not let it touch or the water may be¬ 
come slimy and the bulb decay. 

Pur the jars in dozen lots in cardboard car¬ 
tons just slightly deeper than is necessary to 
hold them so that the air may circulate over the 
top of the bulb. Poke some holes in the sides 
to let in air and close the four lids of the car¬ 
tons loosely CO keep out all light, yet admit air. 
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Put them in die darkest comer of ^qur garage 
4 iid cover loosely with several thicknesses of 
newspaper to keep light out of airholes. 

[c is well to place the canons upon boards held 
away from the cement Boor by bricks. Contact 
with the Boor seems to hold them back. Examine 
them once in a while to add tepid water. 
Temperatutc should stay between 40* and ^0*. 

In about eight to fifteen weeks roots will have 
reached the bottom of the glass and some of the 
best developed ones may be moved to a warmer 
place (55* to 60* is brat), and covered with a 
paper cone until a sprout about five inches long 
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£ber or peat are excellent methods and )usc about 
as easy as water. 

Narcissus in Water; Plaperwhite narcissus 
bulbs and Chinrae sacred-lilies (which are really 
3 variety of narcissus) can be forced io a bowl 
of pebbles, easiest of all the bulbs. In fact they 
will give some degree of bloom if the bowls are 
merely placed in the light. 

They do best, however, if placed six or more 
m a gl^ bowl, which is set away in a dark closet, 
or better still in a cool, dark spot in the ocllar, 
for three or four weeks. This has a tendency 
to hold back top growth unti] roots are estab- 
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has formed. The foliage will be sickly, but upon 
removal of tlie cone it will turn bright green. 
Then set in a sunny^ window to bloom, and turn 
daily for even growth. 

Good results can be had by merely bringing 
the jais as needed from the cool cellar into a 
dark comer of a slightly wanner one until top" 
growth is started and then to a sunny window. 

A hundred jais or more can be rooted in this 
manner to be brought upstairs as needed and a 
succession of bloom is obtained from January to 
.-\pnl, growing better as the season advances. 
Cover the jars with crepe paper jackets for ap¬ 
pearance and supply with a wire stake to sup¬ 
port the bloom. 

Young hyacinth bulbs force easiest, Roman 
hyacinths easiest of all. 

There is no reason why hyacinths should be 
planted in unsightly glass containers other than 
economy. If you wish to go to the expense of 
securing a number of glazed pots or vases, very 
presentable ones can be obtained for ten or fif¬ 
teen cents each. They should hold over a full 
pint and better sdll about a quart. Forcing io 


lished. WTicn brought into the open keep away 
from direct sun for a few days until the tops 
cum bright green. 

It takes about Bve weeks from the time bulbs 
are started for them to begin to bloom. If water 
level is retained, cold dtafts kept away, and they 
arc kept in a temperature of about 60*, tlic 
blooms will last at their best for two or three 
weeks. 

Paperwhite bulbs bloom best if started abnut 
December 1st. They seem to need a curing 
period after being dug. If you ^et them sooner 
expose them to the sun on a wmdow sill for a 
week or two. 

Get colored pebbles of proper size from your 
seedsman and use Cw'o-inch firm round bulbs 
with a single sprout or neck. Double sprouts 
do not do as well, 

Chinese sacrcd-lilira need mote humidity than 
paperwhites and ir is best to tr)- them in a kitchen 
ivindow where there is moisture in the air. .Make 
a cut crosswise through the outer skin one inch 
from the top of the main bulb. Addidonal flower 
stems wilt come from it. 
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Growing in Rber: Prepared peat moss or pre¬ 
pared ^ber arc for sale at all seed stores* This 
method is far superior to any other water method 
and can be successfully used on a much wider 
range of bulbs. It is not as good as forcing with 
soil but is cleaner in the house. 

The bowl can be water tight so as to avoid 
possible injury to furniture or it may a regular 
squat bulb pot (called a bulb pnn). 

The fiber or peat is treated with plant food 
so that it serves the purpose of holding the 
water for the bulbs and at the same time pro¬ 
viding nourishment for roots and flower. 

If the icccptacle is water tight put a layer of 
charcoal in the bottom, press down firmly but 
not bard a layer of fiber and place the bulbs in 
position. They ^ouid be about one-half their 
diameter apart and the peak of the bulb should 
be just below the top of the bowl. 

Now press fiber gently but firmly into place 
so it covers all but the dps of the bulbs which 
should leave it one-half mch from the top of 
the vase. Add the water slowly until the fiber 
has reached full absorption and let it stand about 
one-half day. Hit the bowl and drain off all 
water not held by the fiber; they want to drink, 
not to swim. 

If the plants are raised in a bulb pan the 
surplus water will drain off into the saucer and 
water may be added from time to rime to freshen 
die planting, which will make the charcoal un¬ 
necessary. 

The same process of forming roots first is used 
with fiber as with other water methods. Put 
them in a wcll-vcndlated place in the dark at a 
temperature of forty to fifty degrees for several 
weeks until rlwy are two or three inches high, 
Water them occasionally, pouring off surplus as 
before described. If you have no cool place, put 
them in a box and surround them wim a layer 
of three or four inches of peat moss;, slightly 
damp. This is a fine insulation against heat and 
drying out. 

When the bowls are fiUed with roots, bring 
diem into the lesser light until the sickly tops 
turn bright green, then they may receive bright 
sun for blooming. 

Hyacinths, tulips, nardssi, crocuses, callas, 
freesias; muscari, scillas, snowdrops, roireas, and 
ICaster lilies arc particularly adapted for fiber 
growing. Place a paper cone as before described 
over hyacinths and tulips, before exposing to the 
sun, to sdmulate top growth. 


A better way to develop roots In f^r Is to 
bury them outside (called plunging), which Is 
described later. By this method they may all 
be prepared at once and brought in as needed, 
while with the cellar method it becomes impos¬ 
sible to suppress the top growth and they must 
be potted every two weeks. 

Forcing Bulbs in Soil; Prepare soil by mixing 
two parts good garden soil W'ich one part com¬ 
mercial humus or peat moss {mix the two to¬ 
gether if you have them), and enough sand (it 
will usually take one part sand to three parts 
soil mixmre) so that you cannot pack the soil 
into a ball when squeezed wet. Have it damp but 
not wet. Sift it through a coarse riddle as you 
need it, first adding a five-inch pot of fine 
steamed bone flour to each bushel of soil 

If the pots are new they should be thoroughly 
soaked for at least a week. They will dry out 
your bulbs if this is not done, If they are old 
clean them, or, if necessary, scrub off all mould 
with sand or a fine wire brush. Dry before pot¬ 
ting. 

Place a piece of broken pot over the drain 
hole and fill the pots lightly. The bulbs must 
be placed as the pots are filled, not screwed in 
afterw'ards. They should be just even with the 
top of the soil which should be one-half inch 
from the pot rim. Do not pound soil into the 
pots, but fiD them and tap once or twice to settle. 
The roots will strike down more easily in loose 
soil. They must have room to grow or they will 
force the bulb from the soil. 

After a thorough watering they are ready to 
take to the cool cellar. Do not set them on the 
cement floor but bed them in sand or peat moss 
and if it is warm or dry cover them with sand 
or pack rhem in a three-inch layer of peat moss. 
The root development takes for miniature hya¬ 
cinths at least eight weeks, first sivj! hyacinths 
ten to twelve weeks; tulips ten to twelve weeks 
and narcisri (except paperwhite) twelve to fif¬ 
teen weeks. 

The easiest and best way to root them is out 
of doors. This is known as “plunging.” It is 
more natural and has the advantage of holding 
them dormant. As one writer tells, “pots in cold 
storage are much the same as pantry shelves 
filled with groceries and canned food, ready for 
use as needed.” 

The method is simple. Some people merely 
dig a trench, one spade deep, near a sheltered 
foundadon walk In the bottom of this is placed 
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two inches of cod ashes and the pois sec upon it. 
The soil is tucked in around the pots to keep the 
mice from making it their winter home and a 
layer of two inches of sand placed over thern. 
The balance of the soil is then piled over it 
and the top mulched with about a foot of leaves 
or six inches of peat moss held in place with 
boards. 

By far the easiest way to plunge is In a cold*' 
frame. An excavation is made in the loose soil, 
the pots set on ashes, filled around and covered 
with the soil. A heavy layer of peat moss about 
one foot thick is placed over them. The frame is 


in a stubby blunt point. Lopsided crowns with 
a bulge on them must not be used. 

It is much better to purchase them from your 
seedsman as they are sure to bloom, while those 
dug from your garden arc doubtful. Profcssbnal 
growers know best how to grow them for 
forcing. 

One writer sa^'s they are as reliable as an 
electric clock and that she did not start them 
in the dark at all but planted them in peat moss 
OF pebbles because she liked to see their leaver 
unfold. The results are not as good this way but 
it is less trouble. 
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not covered with the sash until severe weather. 
The ease with which the peat can be removed 
for examination makes this arrangement attrac¬ 
tive. 

The orthodox method recommended by most 
writers is to bury the pots in a pit deep enough 
to contain them setting upon two inches of cin¬ 
ders and covered with two inches of sand and 
ten inches of soil. A mulch of leaves Is placed 
over this when the ground is frozen. 

At the end of the time for rooting the pots 
must be uncovered and examined. They may be 
knocked loose by gently tapping the inverted 
pot. If the root is protruding from the drain hole 
you will know it is fully developed. The best 
developed should be brought indoors as needed 
and placed in a temperature of 50' for the de¬ 
velopment of top growth. 

Lily of the Volley: Valley lilies are not really 
bulbs. Their roots and crowns together are called 
“pips,” and arc excellent for indoor forcing. If 
you want to secure them from your o'tvn bed 
after freezing, discard the pointed crowns and 
select only the older, thicker crowns which end 


The prescribed way is to place half a dozen 
or more in a five-inch flower pot, with tips just 
above the surface after cutting the roots back 
to about three inches. Soaking the pips in warm 
water (90' or 95*) for several hours will help 
develop the foliage. 

They can he raised in deep vases of fiber with¬ 
out drainage, or pot them in soil, sand, peat 
moss, or fiber and water them well. Pots must 
never be allowed to dry out. Place them in a 
cool, setni-dark place until sprouts start and then 
bring into a hot place until ready to bloom. On 
top of a mildly warm radiator is not too hot, but 
keep them wet. 

Another method is to set rhcmi, after potting 
and watering, out of doors for ten days to freeze 
and then bring them in to thaw out gradually 
and place on top of the furnace or radiator, 
packed in a box of damp peat moss. Keep it 
damp by placing a glass over the top of the MX 
and wiping it Sy often. Remove it in about a 
week and they will grow vigorously. 

Try these methods then practice the one you 
like best. 
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CAPE BUL8S 

These planrs get their name from their natura] 
source, the Cape of Good Hope in southern 
Africa, They include both bulbs and corms, such 
as freesias, ixias and oxalis. Anemones and ra¬ 
nunculus arc not cape bulbs but require the 
same culture, so we include them here. 

They require a light, cool spot 40* to S5* after 
potdng to develop root and top growth at the 
same dmc. After this they are brought into a 
sightly w'armcr room for blooming. They are 
small pbnts and require but small containers— 
four- or five-inch pots. Water given them should 
be at room temperature. 

Anemones ond HanuncuFusi Plant m deep 
pots, covering the roots nvo to three inches. 
Start potting in September and continue at 
monthly intervals until February for succession 
of bloom. Use rich soil—sbt or eight bulbs in 
a pan if you wish—^place in a cool, fairly light 
cellar—keep moist but not soggy until top 
growth begins. When brought to a sunny win¬ 
dow give more water and keep some standing 
in the saucer. The foliage of the anemone is 
fem-like and attractive and it flowers succes¬ 
sively undl through blooming. Allow the bulbs 
to ripen naturally and then keep them in sand 
or peat to prevent drying out until needed. Plant 
^ent bulbs outdoors in fall or spring and ase 
fre^ bulbs for indoors each year. (See Out¬ 
door Culture, Chapter XU.) 

Freesios; New colored hybrid varieties make 
this fragrant plant more attractive than ever. 
They will bloom from fall until spring under 
careful management. Large bulbs bloom sooner 
than small ones which may take until April. 

A succession of bloom is obtained by potring$ 
every three or four weeks from September 1st 
to October, but they may be potted as late as 
February provided cormels have not started to 
form on top of the old ones. They should bloom 
in ten to fourteen weeks. Bulbs are said to grow 
better if dried for two weeks in a sunny window. 
They may be planted all at one time and held 
back undl needed in a coldframe or pit. They 
are tender and must never be put in freezing 
temperatures. 

Plant six CO a deep bulb pan two inches apart 
and cover dps not over one inch with soil made 
of garden loam, humus and sand in equal parts. 
If peat moss is used it must be finely pulverized. 
Moisten the soil (not wet) as mixed and press 


the bulbs gently to proper depth. Place in a cool 
light spot (about 50*). When sprouts show bring 
into room where temperature stays over 50* anS 
under 70*. Keep close to, but not touching, the 
window, and ovoid drafts, sec away at night 
when the tempeiature should be higher than in 
the daytime. 

As the buds show, give a little weak, very 
weak, liquid manure when watering. Water fre¬ 
quently (not cold) after sprouts start, avoiding 
water soaked soil, and support blooms with thin 
stakes of wood or heavy wire. 

One method recommended is to pot them in 
soil in which some other plant has been grown 
the previous season. Then leave them out of 
doors until freezing weather, and put them in a 
sunny window to bloom, which wUl take place 
in four or five weeks. Water well at all times. 
Care must be taken not to leave out coo long. 

After flowering, pots can be dried out grad¬ 
ually and natural growth completed until the 
foliage yellows. Bulbs are placed in a frost-proof 
sunny location to ripen, then stored until potting 
dme. Storage is coasidcied difficult and it is 
better to buy the few bulbs needed, each year. 

Oxalis: A dwarf trailing plant producing an 
array of dainty cup-shaped flowers; much used 
for hanging baskets and ^vindow boxes. Leaf is 
similar to that of clover or shamrock. Comes in 
pink, lavender and white. Planted in spring out¬ 
doors, it is used for an edging flower to be dug 
before frost. 

Put three or four bulbs in a four-inch pot 
covered one inch deep and place at once where 
it is to flower, where it will bloom in a few weeks 
and continue through the season. Water spar¬ 
ingly but keep soil moist, 

it has a rest period for a couple of months 
when the leaves will die. Dry out by gradually 
withholding water and put in a warm place (need 
not be dark) for a couple of months. 

In July or August pot the new bulbs which 
will be found at the end of the roots in the bottom 
of the pot. 

Ixio ond Sporoxis: Fairly hardy bulbs out¬ 
side but good for inside also. The first is some¬ 
times called African com-lily, and the second 
harlequin-flower. Beautiful flowers in many 
colors with attractive foliage growing eighteen 
inches to two feet high. Plant outdoors in Oc¬ 
tober or November and protect thoroughly, or 
plant in early spring, three inches deep and three 
to four inches apart. 
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Indoors, pot In iiepceinbcr or October and give 
excellent drainage {ashes or sand in soil). AUow 
to root in a cool* light spot as described for 
anemones, frecsias, etc. 

MtSCELLANEOUS BULBS FOR INDOORS 

Ahtroemerio (Chilean-lily): Pot in August 
or as soon as possible^ two inches deep, with ^nd 
about bulb. Root in coldframc or pit and bring 
directly to best sunlighr Water moderately but 
often while growing. Dry out after blooming to 
ripen undl required for repotting, {See Outdoor 
Bulbs, Chapter XIL) 

Amaryllis or Hippeostrum {Star-lily): Per¬ 
haps nothing will give the amateur greater pleas¬ 
ure chan this lily-like, easily managed pbnt. It is 
essentially a window garden pbnt^ producing 
under the simplest conditions two co three spikes 
and three to sLx blooms. It is IndifFerenc to house 
conditions and in later years many colored hy¬ 
brids have increased its popularity. 

Plant bulbs as soon as received, usually October 
and November (any time before January), m 
pots one inch greater in dbmeter than 
the bulbs* They will not bloom if the 
pots are too large. Only the lower 
chick part is covered with soil; the 
long neck must be fuUy exposed. Use 
two parts good soil^ one of rotted 
cow manure and some bone meal 
both fine and coarse* Turn the soil 
well and water sparingly until growth 
is well started, but supply onerously 
thereafter. Be careful of drainage* 

Keep them in a cool* shaded place 
but bring into light at first sign of 
growth. 

They need plenty of sunshine and 
hquid manure each week during the 
growing season, Flowers may form 
before leaves as the most of the foli¬ 
age is produced after blooming. Take 
good care of the leaves after flower¬ 
ing if you want bloom again next 
year- TTiey vary' greatly in time of 
flowerings some buds appearing in 
Januaryt others not blooming until 
spring* 

Repot in summer if well cstab- 
lishcoi using only slightly brger pots 
and plunge the pots into soil, in the 
open where they will get plenty of 
sunlight. When the leaves begin to 


turn yellow or frost checks them, gradually de¬ 
crease watering and store pots in cool cellar. 
Look thena over occasionally. Bring to light and 
water regularly when they show signs of life* 

Repotting is bencficia] but not necessary as 
they will thrive for years with applications of 
liquid manure or even chemical plant food in 
solution. The best rime to repot is after the 
flowering, before new foliage appeaxsj but no 
harm is done by potting in the rail at the close 
of the dormant season. Some writers recommend 
leaving them in the pots until they break them. 
Refertilizing Is done by removing some soil from 
the pots about the bulbs and replacing it wdth 
good soil, cow manure and bone meal. 

Tuberous Begonia: They may be started from 
February to April Pack them in peat moss level 
with the surface or on the surface, smooth side 
down (concave side up). Keep damp, not wer^ 
and place in a warm, shady place until new 
growth starts. Then, for rooring, put each tuber 
iti a four-inch pot of compost of garden soil 
(humus, dried cow manure and some sand) finely 


A cdbr DCKil-closct C 2 n «£l]y be itmilc for wintenng bulbs or for roodag 
tbem for forcing, k it iLu cxc«ttcni far rtorin^ frait or v^cubles, A 
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sa T±iit the nvo eortcretc walls may hdp moderiK the itmpctituK, Cover 
the jianition with waiJbaard if your cellar is hot* Bulbs;, apples^, keep 
well in ¥lae4xKiomed trays bur xkty keep better in boxes of drkd pat mm 
and potted bulbs coot well here also. 
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screened, rich and loose. Do not break roots 
when potting. Grow in remperature of 50* to 
60"; protect them from too much sunlight, and 
chaise to pots six inches or better as soon as 
roots fill the smaller ones. 

Soil for second parting is two parts fine leaf 
mould or leaf woods soil, one part humus, some 
sand and a generous dusting of bone meal and 
dried blood. Have three-fourths inch of pot rim 
e.\posed for watering, which must be done often. 
Gmd and prompt drainage is necessary. Always 
plant tubeis near surface. Pinch buds until plants 
are vigorous. Keep protected from direct sun. 
Apply weak liquid manure when well established. 

SemperHorcns is the one type which always 
gives satisfaction for easy bloom. Beautiful semi- 
niberous begonias are featured by many dorists 
(Melior, Glory of Gncinnati and Mrs. Peterson 
are excellent examples), but plants should be 
purchased as propagation is difficult and exacting. 

Collo or Richordin (Zantedesebia aethiopica); 
This so-called lily is a relation to the Jack-in-the- 
Pulpit of our woods. 

Use a six-inch pot of rich, heavy soil, In the 
late fall, allow'ing about one inch of the root to 
remain abotre the surface. A compost of two- 
thirds good soil, one-third cow manure (very 
old) and a little sand to open it up is best. Do 
not place in the dark but root them in a slightly 
cool place (they freeze easily). As soon as new 
growth is shown moivc to a sunnv window, water 
plentifully and regularly. A saucer of w*ater 
ander them k sometimes used. 

Frequent applications of sulphate of ammonia, 
onc-half ounce to the gallon or wrater, just before 
first bloom, makes them continue freely. They 
stand a warm temperature. 

When the rest period approaches (June, July 
and August), gradually dry put and cither plunge 
in soil or place pots on their side in a dry, shady 
pbce. Repot in September. 

White and yellow calias arc recommended for 
house culture or out of doors. Spotted calias are 
usually reserved for outdoor culnire. 

WTicn in growing condition, warm water given 
several times weekly hastens the flowering period 
and number of blooms but may shorten the 
blooming period. 

Cyclamen: One of the most deservedly popu¬ 
lar house plants, flowering from Christmas to 
Easter, Most plant lovers have found that new 
purchases each year make shapely specimens as 
the best blooms come from seedlings about fif¬ 


teen months old. Home propagation of seedlings 
is slow and difficult except in a greenhouse and 
last year’s bulbs arc very uncertain. 

The young plants may be procured very rea¬ 
sonably in rhrcc-inch pots from August to No¬ 
vember and repotted, as soon as received, in four- 
inch pots. As fast as pots become filled with roots 
move into five- and six-inch pots. They do well 
in any soil not too heavy, but the best is made of 
two parts garden soil, one part fine peat moss 
and one part sand with, to each bushel, one large 
single handful of coarse bone, dried cow or sheep 
manure and hydrated lime. Moisten before 
porting. For fine blooms pinch out flowering 
stems that rise above foliage, before November, 
CO conserve strength of the plant, and after this 
time give a weak fertUiacd soludon weekly, 

Tlicy will continue to bloom for three months 
or more if flowers are pulled loose at the corm 
as soon as faded. Do- not cut them; any parts of 
nems left will decay. Keep them in plenty of 
light but avoid noon sun. An even temperature 
is desirable; 40* to 50’ will prolong the blooming 
season. Failure can usually be traced to neglect 
or constant exposure to hoc, dry air. 

Do not splash water on the plant when water¬ 
ing as the center of the bulb will decay if w et. 
Use water of room temperature and keep plant 
moist but nor wet; sometime later empty saucer 
when watering. A fine spray with a sprinkler 
bulb early in the day k beneficial; keep the plant 
shaded until foliage dries. Wash leaves if dusty. 

Glodrotus; Most failure of gladiolus indoors to 
bloom (coming blind) k due to attempts to grow 
at room temperaturcs. Unl^ a temperature of 
45" to 50* on be maintained, especially at night, 
do not attempt them. Use only early varieties 
and plant in December or January, using four- 
inch pots; later shift to six-inch containers or 
boxes sLx inches deep. Plant three inches deep 
and start in full light; the same culture as freesia. 
Give water and drainage. 

Gloxinio: Although they have the name of 
being difficult, these large, fell-shaped blooming 
plants are easily grown if understood. Colors are 
many and they get along well at a temperature 
of dO" to 70’. 

They ^ould be bandied in the same general 
way as tnferous begonias, except that the soil 
requires more sand. Take care in watering to 
keep the foliage absolutely dry. Keep soil moist 
bur not muddy. Bulbs are offered in February 
and March and bloom the foDowing iMarch. 


CHAPTER XXllt 


Soiltess Gardening 


The subject of soilless gardening has, in recent 
years, aroused a great deal of interest and curi¬ 
osity and been responsible for a great voliime of 
discussion, wrirten and oral. Under various 
names, such as chemica] gardening, chemi-cul- 
rure, water-^ sand- and gravel-culture, hydro¬ 
ponics and others, it has been haded as a 
marvelous new invention and the secret of man¬ 
kind’s ftimre food supply. A lot of money has 
been spent on equipment and materials offered or 
recommended as essential to this *’new” kind of 
gardening. And, as might well be expected when 
anything interests a great many people and makes 
an apped to the public imagination, there have 
been all kinds of experiences with it, including 
both successes and f^ures. 

Actually while, from one angle, the subject 
is new, from others it is very old indeed; and, 
fundamentally, it involves no principles of plant 
growing that have not been known for a long 
time. When we taJk about feeding plants with 
essential food substances in solution (which is 
whac all types of soilless gardening amount to), 
wc arc right back on the well known basis of all 
plant growth as already discussed in the early 
chapters of this book. Except for the f^bon, 
hydrogen and oxygen taken out of the atmos¬ 
phere by its leaves, a plant gets ail its nutriment 
ui the form of a very weak solution that it takes 
in through its dny white feeding roots. Ordi¬ 
narily this solution consiscs of the moisture con¬ 
tained in the soil (even in an apparently dry one 
it exists as a thin film around the soil pardclcs}, 
in which are dissolved the various salts and plant 
food elements as derived from the ^il itself or 
added by the gardener in the form of fertilizers. 
If wc substitute for the sod and its "soup” a 
sv'stcmatically prepared solution of chemicals 
from which rhe plant can get whac it needs, we 
have merely changed the method, not the opera¬ 
tion. As a matter of fact, that is just what scien¬ 
tists, studying the growth habits and food needs 
of plants, have been doing in their laboratories 


for more than a hundred years. So really, the 
only new angle to this whole thing is the idea 
of applying this ''solution culture"' idea to com¬ 
mercial and amateur plant growing. 

It was this application of a famlli^ scientific 
method, suggested a few years ago by Dr. W. F. 
Gericke of Califorma, that caught the public 
fancy and gave rise to a vast amount of specula¬ 
tion and, at first, a lot of prophecies that were 
largely unfounded and considerably exaggerated. 
Because people arc constantly looking for ways 
to '*do dungs more easily” and get larger returns 
for smaller expcndicurcs of money, time and 
effort, the claim that soilless gardening was im¬ 
measurably simpler, cheaper and more produc¬ 
tive than orthodox soil gardening caused wide¬ 
spread excitement and raised many false hopes. 
In the wake of those who knew what they were 
talking about when they discussed growing plants 
in other substances than soil, came the usud over- 
enthusiastic theorists and profit-scekens whose an¬ 
ti virit^ served only to confuse the issue. 

The Focts About Soilless Gordening 

The facts as generally recognbed now are 
about like this; (1) Soilless culture docs offer 
certain possibHides and advantages if pracdoed 
intelligently; (2) as far as its pracrical, large 
scale operation is concerned, it is sdll in ihc ex¬ 
perimental stage; that is, there is no shorty simple 
formula or set of rules that can be followed 
under all conditioas and with alt kinds of plants 
and counted on to insure success; (3) it does 
not lessen the importance of, nor remove the 
necessity for, favorable growing condidons and 
the right sort of care. Indeed, there arc some 
decaiU of successful soilless gardening, such as the 
maintaining of the right solndon and the correct 
degree of acidity, that gardeners might earily 
consider more difficult and “tricky” than any¬ 
thing called for in everyday outdoor garden¬ 
ing. You might say that is contparcs W'ith ordi- 
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naij' cuJtuial mcthodb as the feeding of a family 
according Co modem sctcnciHc methods and with 
the latest improved gadgets, compares with stand¬ 
ard, old fashioned, homespun cookery < Both 
supply the needs of the tnchviduals, but by dif¬ 
ferent methods—one '‘scrcamlined" as it were, 
the other according to time-tried experience. 

So don^c get the idea that the person who 
doesn’t know how to make and care for a garden 
and who won’t take the trouble to Jeam, is going 
to be able to grow good plants by taking up 
soilless gardening. Don’t imagine that it takes the 
place of sunlight, correct temperanirc and hu¬ 
midity conditions, protection against insect pests 
and plant diseases, ere. Don't cake any stock in 
rumors that with it families are going to grow 
their vegetables in cellars or kitchen closets, that 
every city apartment is going to raise fiowers and 
food in tanks on the roof, that the ocean liners 
of comorrrt^w are going to cany' their gardens 
with them ’meen declu. All that sort of rhing 
is mere “horticultural hooey,” 

What we should rcatire is that the field is an 
interesting one full of possibilities for the home 
or indoor gardener who is witling to find out 
what it is all about and go into it m an Intelligent, 
consen-ative way. Also that. For the commercial 
grower of various kinds of flo«'ers and vege¬ 
tables also it holds real promise because it does 
away with some of the drudgery', such as pre¬ 
paring and replacing soil in beds and benches, 
repeated messy watering, etc., and permits keep¬ 
ing the growth of the plants under constant, 
exact control. However, in a commercial green¬ 
house it calls for a heavy inves^ent in special 
equipment—tanks, beds, pumps, and the like, and 
ai^ unremitting attention in keeping the easily 
upset conditions just what they should be. 

This vi'ritcr does nor look for soiUess garden¬ 
ing to take the place of the outdoor cultiva¬ 
tion of home gardens; he would be sorry if it 
ever did. Bur he secs in it another fascinating 
phase of the big subject of plant growing from 
which the peison who approaches it with under¬ 
standing and an open mind can get much pleasure, 
interest and benefic. 

Soilless Gordening in the Home 

As the name implies and as we have already 
explained, soilless gardening means simply the 
growing of plants in some other medium than 
soil and the supplying of the necessary nutriment 


in the form of a prepared solution adapted to 
their parncuJar needs. The plants may be sup¬ 
ported in a layer of excelsior or other material 
in a wire-bottomed tray o\'er a tank which 
contains the solution in which the roots are 
.suhmei^ed. Or they may be planted in the 
orthodox manner in a pot, box or other con¬ 
tainer filled with clean sand, fine gravel or 
cinders which, having no plant food value, 
merely support the specimens. In such case the 
nutrient solution may be poured onto the fx>n- 
laincr until it suhmerg<^ the roots, then allowed 
to drain off, this operation to be repeated at fre- 
quenr intervals; or it may be pumped into the 
container from below, and allowed to run back 
into a supply tank; or it may be applied to the 
surface of the sand drop by drop from an ele¬ 
vated reservoir so as to keep the roots supplied 
with food but not constantly wet; or, finally, it 
may be placed in the lower half of a special type 
of container and carried by what is called capil¬ 
lary action up through a “wick” of porous clay 
or other material to the sand in the upper part 
of the receptacle, in which the plant is growing. 

The last described mecbrnl is used in many 
types of so called “self-watering” flower pots 
now obtainable in seed storex, department stores; 
etc., usually with a supply of gravel, a small 
amount of concentrated sohirton. and complete 
directions. Yet this is but the revival in rnt^em 
dress of an old time house plant acocssorv. Per¬ 
haps many of our readers can remember the self¬ 
watering window box of a score of years ago. 
This was a galvanized iron tank with a false bot¬ 
tom which left an inch or so of space below the 
customary draiitagc material and soil. This false 
bottom was pierced by several holes into which 
were thrust pieces of sponge extending into the 
spee below and also into the soil above. Water 
was poured into the bottom space through a tube 
in one corner and carried, by the bits of sponge, 
up to the soil and the waiting roots. Except that 
the sponge has been replaced by better conveyors 
of the liquid, the plain water replaced by a nu¬ 
trient solution, and the soil replaced by a neutral 
medium such as sand, there is no real difference 
between modem soilless culture equipment and 
that of a previous generation of home gardeners, 

A Soilless Window Box 

Speaking of witulow boxes, a simple type, de¬ 
signed especially for soilless or solution culture 
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hy Victor A. Tiedjens of the New Jersey Agri¬ 
cultural Experimental Station, is iilustraccd here, 
and could easily be made by a tinsmith^ or the 
same idea could probably be carried out by any 
handy man used to working with mccai, It con¬ 
sists of two pam, the plant box proper, water 
tight and of any convenient dimensions and 
citiier supplied with legs or made to rest on 
some solid support^ and, hinged to it, a second 
box or tank large enough to hold enough solution 
to fill the first. The second tank should be so 
shaped that, when the solution Ls in it, the level 
of the liquid will be below the !snd, gravel or 
cinders in the plant box. In the bottom of each 
container is a hole equipped with a short metal 
tube and the two tubes are connected by a length 
of rubber hose or flexible tubing. 

I'o use the apparatus, you set the plants in the 
gravel or cinders in the window box 
taking precautions as outlined farther 
on. The solution is placed in the 
tank, and the latter is rabed on its 
hinges until the solution ptnirs out 
tiver the surface of the gravel. When 
all the solution has run into the box, 
the rank is lowered to Its original po¬ 
sition so the liquid can run back into 
it through the hose. This is repeated 
as often as may be necessary, usually 
once or nvice a day, for two or three 
weeks; then the solution should be 
drawn off, a tankful of clear water 
poured into the plant box to flush the 
gravel clean, and the tank refilled with 
fresh solution. Use enough solution 
so that plant box ^sdil be level full 
when tank b completely empty. Mr, 

Tiedjens says that any recommended 
nutrient solution can be employed, 
but offers the following one to make 
of chemicals obtained at any drug 
store or supply house: 

I'o each gallon of water, add of— 

Id percent super¬ 
phosphate . . .. 1teaspoons 
Potassium nitrate, Jk* teaspoon 

Calcium nitrate .. 1 teaspoon 

Magnesium sul¬ 
phate (Epsom 

salts) teaspoon 

And, if the leaf tips begin to show 
yellow. Ammonium sul¬ 
phate teaspoon 
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For further information about this apparatus, 
write to the Rutgers Endonmient Foundation, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J., 
which holds the patent rights. 

Starting Seeds In Sand 

The writer's first information about this whole 
subject came, even before publicity was given to 
Dr. Gericke“s work, from a discussion of the 
Sand Culture of Seedlings, in a Bulletin (No. 
J80) issued in 1936 by the Connecticut Agricul¬ 
tural Experiment Station. Thb described a 
method of starting flowers and vegetables in 
washed sand in fiats or other boxes, instead of 
in the soil or peat moss-soil mixture commonly 
used. Advantages claimed for it were, first, that 
it greatly lessened the chance of seedling losses 
from the damping-off dbease; and, second, that 
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the root gro'wth was gencralty superior in sand 
to that in soil- Having used the method with 
marked success, we are glad to recommend it to 
any gardener wanting to get a jump on the spring 
season by starring his seeds indoors, whether 
in 3 sunny window, a hotbed, or a simple green¬ 
house or conservatory, "Fhe summarized direc¬ 
tions as given in the Bulletin are as follows: 

**l. Secure the desired amount of sand (as free 
from silt and loam as possible) from a sand pit, 
lake, river, seashore, or dealer in masons' supplies, 
“2, Wash the sand in several changes of hot 
water (160 degrees F. or above) until it remains 
practically clean after stirring, 

“1, Place the sand in clexn wooden boxes or 
Bats, or any sort of container that will allow a 
little drainage. Level off the surface to about 2 
inches or more in depth. 

“4, For each square foot of sand surface, dis¬ 
solve about one-half teaspoonful of saltpeter 
(potassium nitrate) in about one-quarter pint of 
water and sprinkle over the sand. For a flat of 
ordmary size, this amounts to about one tea¬ 
spoonful of saltpeter dissolved in a cup of water. 
For lai^cr surfaces (as in a hotbed) add one 
ounce of sdq^etcr to three pints of water for 
each ten square feet. 

“5. Drill or broadcast the seeds and cover 
lightly with more of the washed sand. 

“6, Keep surface of sand moist by occarional 
watering (with a fine, gentle spray) until the 
seedlings are grown.’' (To conserve moisture, 
avoid the necessity for frequent sprinkling, and 
prevent the resulting leaching away of the nu¬ 
trient materials; it is well to cover the surface of 
die sand with newspaper or cheesecloth and the 
bos with a sheet of glass, undl the seeds have 
germinated.) 

“7. Avoid contaminarion of the sand by using 
clean water in watering. Do not add soil to the 
culture under any condtdons. If scccLs need more 
covering after they have sprouted, use only clean, 
washed sand for this purpose.” 

The one application of saltpeter in solution 
will usually suffice to support the seedlings until 
they are pricked off and transplanted to pots, 
other flats, a coldframe or elsewhere. However, 
if It is necessary to keep them in the sand longer 
than this, it would be advisable to give a second 
application of the solution. Of course, this is not 
a “complete” or “balanced” plant food solution 
and if the little plants arc to be carried on in sand, 
gravel or any other soilless culture medium, they 


should receive one more suited to supplying all 
the needs of growing plants. 

Nutrient Solutions 

This brinp us logically to the important sub¬ 
ject of nutrient solutions upon which much has 
been—and probably will be— written. Here it 
should be emphasized chat, as yet, no one solution 
has been discovered that is superior to all others 
and able to give the best results under all con¬ 
ditions and with all kinds of plants. The formula 
that one invesrigator may find very successful 
with one crop, may prove inferior to some other 
in experiments with the same crop performed by 
someone else. Fortunately, plants can adapt them¬ 
selves to widely different circumstances, as is 
well proved by their ability to thrive in all kinds 
of soils and locations in different gardens. Fur¬ 
thermore, no solution long remains the same 
when plants arc growing in it. 'Hiey may take 
more of one substance than another; chemical 
changes may take place as its constitution 
changes; salts obtained from different sources 
may vary In purity', etc. This is the reason why 
care must be taken to maintain the right solution 
according to constant observation of the plants 
and frequent teas of its acidity. 

The first purpose of any solution is to pro¬ 
vide an adequate supply of those three vital ele¬ 
ments in plant development—nitrogen, phos¬ 
phorus, and potassium. But, as we know, these 
are only a part of what a plant must receive to 
make normal growth. So chemical salts arc 
chosen that will supply the other elements as 
well, even those whose importance has only been 
recognized in recent years and of which only 
very small amounts arc needed. These “trace ele¬ 
ments” are usually combined in a secondary so- 
Jution, a little of which is added to the basic 
solution after it has been pn^ared. While the 
water used may slightly effect the solution, 
the average tap, well, or spring water, if suitable 
for drinking. Mtill generally do for all practical 
purposes in home gardening. 

From among the many formulas that have been 
given out by different scientists and experiment 
stations, we arc going to suggest only two, both 
easy to prepare and of general all around adapt¬ 
ability- Anyone going dccplv into the subfcct, 
will want to consult some of the various text¬ 
books obtainable in which other special solutions 
for special conditions are dcscrilted. 
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In rhc caiie ot sach of the foUowing, there is 
CO be addr4 a small amount of the trace ckinent 
or suppici lentary solution which we are cabling 
Solution No« 3» These recommendations arc 
from Dr. Charles H. Connors;, of the New Jersey 
Agricultural Experiment Station, author of 
‘'Qienucal Gardening for the Amateur.” 

Solution No. 1 

Dissolve in one gallon of water— 
teaspoon or 2.3 grams of Primary potas¬ 
sium phosphate 

2 teaspoons or 8.0 grams of Calcium nitrate 
1 */i teaspoons or 4.2 grams of Magnesium 

sulphate 

3 teaspoons or 14.5 grams of Solution No. 3 


spolten of, may prefer to stan widi one of 
the prepared mixtures now on the market. 
Some are sold in powder form, with directions 
for dissolving separately the contents of two or 
three packets, then mixing and diluting the re¬ 
sulting concentrates; others can be had in liquid 
form ready to be added to so many parts of 
water. None of these preparations are wholly 
efficient from the sciemiEc point of view, nor are 
they as economical as solutions made from chem¬ 
ical salts bought in bulk. A few, that have been 
put on the market to the accompaniincnc of 
flamboyant claims as to what they would do, 
have failed to live up to the promises made for 
them and have quietly slipped out of ^ht. But 
others more honestly made and marketed, are 
handled by reliable stores and usually ^vc satis¬ 
factory results with ordinary house plants. 


Solution No. 2 

(Suggested as especially adapted 
for summer use when plants are 
growing more freely and can use 
more moisture; in winter, the amounts 
of salts given should be doubled.) 

Dissolve in one gallon of water— 
teaspoon or .32 grams of Pri¬ 
mary potassium phosphate 

2 teaspoons or 8.0 grams of Cal¬ 

cium nitrate 

I teaspoons or 4.2 grams of Mag¬ 
nesium sulphate 

teaspoon or 1.0 grams of Am¬ 
monium sulphate 

3 teaspoons or 14.5 grams of Solu¬ 

tion No, 3. 

Solution No. 3 

(To be added to the nutrient solu¬ 
tions as noted above.) 

LO gram of Manganese sulphate 

1.5 gmms of Boric acid 
.5 gram of Copper sulphate 
.5 gram of Zinc sulphate 

1.0 quart of Water 

Although for any serious attempts 
at soilless gardening it is derirablc to 
use a special, freshly prepred solu¬ 
tion of the type just mentioned, the 
beginner, satisfied to grow a few 
plants in the water culture contain¬ 
ers or flower pots that wc have 



CUq pef In fwo parts-Up per shallow one has Ante 
holies ih bottom. It is packed «iHt damp sphajnuii 
iTwiS Ir which seeds are sown or a plant (with 
soil washed Fnamvoots) inserted. The roots qrow 
(or are placed} through holes into nufrient solu¬ 
tion In lowsr part of pot Pot may be of day (if 
lined with asphalt urn paint) orofqUzed, non- 
porous materiaL 
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SOME WAYS TO PROVIDE AIR FOR ROOTS OF 
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Handling Plants m Soilless Culture 

Plants for soilless gardening may be started 
from seed, as above described, grown from cur¬ 
lings as directed in the chapter on Propagation, 
or purchased while small from a grower. In 
either case, their roots should be gently washed 
free of all soil, peat moss or ocher foreign sub¬ 
stance before they arc planted. If tank culture is 
to be followed, let the roots pass through the 
wire netting so they wilJ hang in the solution, 
and pack excelsior or some such material around 
the plants to support them. In the case of sand 
or gtavel culture, spread the roots out in the 
container as you sift the material carefully 
around and over them, then soak it generously 
wirh the solution so as to settle it firmly. 

In the constant-drip method, the plant is set 
in an ordinary pot with a drainage hole in the 
bottotu and placed above a small pan or deep 
saucer to hold the liquid chat drams through. 
Then a container full of the solution is placed a 
little above and to one side, cither on a separate 
stand or on a bracket that can be hooked on the 
edge of the pot. One good arrangement con¬ 
sists of an ordinary mason jar inverred in a shal¬ 
low' saucer, like the drinking fountains used in 
chicken yards; from the liquid in the saucer a 
piece of wicking or a length of twisted gauze 
bandage runs over to the sand or gravel in the 
pot. A little experience will show just how wide 
a piece of bandage is needed and how' tightly it 
should be tolled in order to convey just enough 
of the solution to keep the plant supplied. 

Among the conditions that a plant must have 
is a supply of air for the roots, as well as the 
leaves. When the tank or solution culture method 
is followed, this air is provided by aerating the 
solution. A small air pump like those used in 
aquariums will do this nicely, or some of the 
solution can be dipped our with a pitcher and' 
poured back so as CO agitate the liquid. Another 
plan is to lift the whole tray and prop it up so 
that the roots are in the air instead of the liquid 
for half an hour; this can be done once every 
three or four days until the plants become too 
large and heavy, then some other scheme must 


be resorted to. In sand or gravel culture, the 
roots are sufiicicntly aerated between the Hood- 
ings with the solution, and in the constant-drip 
method just described, the solution in its slow 
pa^ge down through the pot carries enough air 
with it. 

Plonts to Grow 

As far as plants to grow in soilless gardening 
are concerned, the method used is of less im¬ 
portance than the conditions in the room or 
greenhouse in which they are to be kept. If 
there is plenty of sunlight and if the temperature 
can be maintained evenly between, say, (i2 and 
75 degrees F., almost any of the popular flower¬ 
ing house plants can be tried. Primulas, Begonias, 
Cinerarias, Impatiens, Fucivsias, Lantanas and 
Geraniums arc all good subjects, provided, as 
noted, conditions of light and temperature arc 
favorable. Calendulas, Alyssum, Ageratuna, Nc- 
mesia, Nemophila, Brow*allLi and other garden 
annuals can be handled in this way, if the tern- 
pcraturc is somewhat on the cool side. Commer¬ 
cial growers are doing well with such crops 
Carnations, Sw'cct Peas, Gardenias and Chrj'san- 
themums, so if you have even small green hoitw 
facilities, you might experiment with a few. .\n\ 
of the commonly grown forcing bulbs—Paper 
white Narcissus, Chinese Sacred-lily, etc., art 
of course, ea^ to handle, and others not so com¬ 
monly grown in the house may succeed in sand 
or gravel because of the uniform moisture supply, 
notably. Gladiolus, Frecsias, Ixias, and even Ran¬ 
unculus and Anemone. 

If there is less light, the familiar foliage plants 
arc well adapted to soilless culture, including the 
reliable .Aspidistra, Sansevietia, Aucuba, Dracena 
Peperomia, the true and asparagus ferns, and a 
number of vines such as English Ivy, Wandering 
Jew, Periwinkle and the small-leaved Climbing 
Fig. Again it should be pointed out that soilless 
gardening of itself will not make any particular 
location any more favorable for a particular kind 
of plant; but if favorable conditions e.xist. it can 
be employed to get good results with moderate 
attention and care. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


Garden Construction 


There is nothing intricate about the use of 
concrete and a few mistakes arc responsible for 
most failures. Many interesting improvements 
can be made about the home by the simple proc¬ 
esses necessary for its use. It recommends itself 
at once to the home owner who has a little leisure, 
ingenuit)’ and a zest for experiment. 

Our first care should be for the materials. Con¬ 
crete is made by mixing cement with sand and 
crushed stone or pebbles. The sand is called fine 
aggregate and the stone or pebbles coarse aggre¬ 
gate. The cement and sand form a sort of glue 
or mortar which goes into the spaces between 
the pebbles (called “voids"), uniting them into a 
stone-like mass. Therefore when we estimate our 
needs we cannot add together the quantities used 
as the sand and cement “disappear" to some extent 
into the voids. Our illustration showrs how 7 cu. 
ft. of material mixes to form 4J4 cu. ft. of con¬ 
crete. 

It will be seen at once how necessary it is for 
the cement to hold tightly to the particles of the 
aggregates. If there is clay or vegetable matter 
present, it is prevented from doing this. There¬ 
fore all specifications call for clean sharp sand 
and washed pebbles. 

Large masses of concrete may use coarse peb¬ 
bles or stone but small objects, such as stepping- 
stones, slabs, garden pottery or furniture, should 
have fine pebbles usually called pea gravel or 
torpiedo sand. 

Also it is easy to see that if the cement is to 
hold the aggregates together, they must be mixed 
so that every particle is surrounded by it. Wc 
must thoroughly mbe the materials toge^cr W'hile 
dry, and then again after the water is added. 

In recent years more and more stress has been 
laid upon the water content. A sloppy mixture 
makes weak concrete. Any water which runs 
out of the mold or form, carries with it cement 
needed to give the concrete strength. There are 
many reasons for the use of as gmall an amount 
of water as is possible. 


In plants where pre-cast concrete building ma¬ 
terial is made, the mixture goes into the molds 
so dry as to resemble wet crumbly sand and is 
compacted into a mass by a scries of tamping 
hammers. This results in high strength concrete. 
Along a new roadway we Frequently see trucks 
from resting laboratories. They have been mak¬ 
ing various tests to see that the proper amount of 
water is being used. 

amateur should follow a middle course, 
having his mixture wet enough to form a pasty 
or jelly-like mass but not soupy enough to flow 
or run, 

Miiung is best done by machine, but hand mix¬ 
ing is just as good if properly done. Lay the pro¬ 
portioned materbis on a water-tight platfoim 
of boards; first spread the sand and cement in 
layers and cut them each way until no streaks 
of gray show. Over this spread the pebbles and 
mix thoroughly. It is well to have a second per¬ 
son apply the water (after the dry materials are 
mi,xed tcgethcr) with a hose, gradually obtain¬ 
ing the proper moisture, or it may be applied in 
a depression or hollow in the top of the pile as it 
IS mixed. When the process is completed every 
pebble should be coated with a mortar of sand 
and cement. 

In the making of smaller objects such as boxes, 
benches, eic^ it is more important than ever that 
the cement be fresh. Cement is very sensitive to 
moisture and if exposed to rain, fogs, dew or 
moisture of any kind it receives its first set or 
“hydration." This destroys its usefulness for fine 
work although it may work very well in walls 
or mass. 

Its freshness may be tested by examining the 
sack when opened to see that there are no hard 
lumps in it. Fn^h cement will feel slippery 
when ™bbed between the finger tips. If it feels 
gritty it is all right for rough work but nor for 
surfacing or making furniture, vases or flower 
boxes.^ Cement stored about the home should be 
kept in air tight cans such as used food 
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from your butcher or grocer* Noihing can re¬ 
store spoiled cement, 

Wl’icn cement is used, mixed with water alone, 
it is caUed **ncaL" Neat cement is used for coat¬ 
ing surfaces of pocterv' boxes and other objects 
wUch we wish to make very smooth. 

Any cast which does not come out of the form 


well finished can be pointed up with mortar 
mixed as described brer. A coar of neat cement 
will give a uniform color appearance. Cement 
paints are for sale in w^hite and other colors for 
yearly freshening. 

Sometimes a rough or pebbled finish h desired. 
In this case we use a very w'et or soupy mortar 
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and apply it by spattering ic over the object. This 
is called stucco. Dip a whisk broonv into the mor¬ 
tar and throw it in fine particles against the 
slightly dampened surface of the object to be 
covered. 

All materials should be accurately measured. 
A large scoop shovel k good for this purpose. 
Also a pail may be used. Thus a standard mix¬ 
ture kno'wn as 1:2:4 would be measured: 1 pail 
of cement, 2 of sand and 4 of pebbles. A sack 
of cement contains approximately 1 cubic foot. 

Forms arc made of metal, wood and in some 
cases plaster of paris. In niass work (avails, piers^ 
etc.) it is important that the forms be strongly 
made. The extreme weight of the materi^ 
causes great pressure against the form walls. If 
they are not well braced and wired together 
they will bulge and cause irregular work. They 
must be true and level. Spreader blocks are 
placed to keep the form faces the right distance 
apart; they are removed as the concrete is placed 
up to them. The wires are twktcd as the form is 
made to true it up and keep tlic blocks in place. 
The weight of the mass as placed loosens them 
for easy removal. 

Whether you are building a wall or a vase, 
your finished surface will be no smoother than 
your fortm. Good forms are not battered or 
rough. All of them should be coated with oil 
before placing concrete in them to prevent ad¬ 
hesion and to make their removal easy. If the 
form is to slide out of, or away from, the concrete, 
it must be slightly tapered and if made of metal, 
it must be free from dents which would impede 
this process. 

The concrete should be placed In the forms as 
soon as possible; in no case mote than 30 minutes 
after mixing. In walls, etc., place it in byeis six 
inches thick, thoroughly spaded. By spading is 
meant working with a spade or chisel board into 
the concrete against the forms up and down and 
to and fro, to remove any air ^aces and force 
large pebbles away from the foims into the mass. 
This insures an even, dense surface when finished. 

Concrete in smaller objects is thoroughly 
w'^orked with a chisel-edged stick or trowel to 
see that all comers are completely filled and the 
coarser particles kept away from the faces of 
the form. 

In making a lawn roller, a piece of iron pipe 
is cast in the exact center to act as an a.tie sleeve 
or boxing. A smaller piece of pipe threaded at 
each end is run through this to be used as an axle. 


Kpe fianges or nuts are used to fasten it tightly 
to the handle. Some prefer to cast the axle solidly 
into the concrete allowing it to turn in the handle. 

Flat work such as walks and floors are not 
spaded. A foundation layer of cinders is tamped 
on ground which has been thoroughly com¬ 
pacted, and the concrete is placed and leveled 
off with a “strike board.” This concrete is then 
firmed into place by tamping it lightly and finish¬ 
ing with a float or trowel. If a smooth surface is 
desired, it is finished with a steel tool which draws 
the water and cement to the surface. This is 
called "flowing it" or “floating it" to the top. 
This cement lacks wearing t^ualldes so that ex¬ 
cessive manipulation of the surface \vilt cause 
hair cracks after the concrete hardens. A surface 
finished under a wooden float wears better and 
is not liable to be slippery. 

Having successfully mixed and placed the con¬ 
crete it should be allowed to harden before re¬ 
moving the forms. In summer it takes from tw'^o 
to four days and in winter from four to seven 
days. It must never be allow^cd to freeze until it 
is thoroughly set. Heat hastens and cold delays 
setting; thus it can be hastened by usin^ warm 
water and, in cases of smaller objects, adding a 
very small quantity of washing soda to the water. 

Properly prepared concrete is one of the few 
things which harden with age. If it Is exposed 
to the sun or wind the water ncces^ry for its 
hardening will dry out too quickly causing crack¬ 
ing Of shrinkage. The hardening is a chemical 
change w^hich takes place slowly in the presence 
of water. Keeping the object damp for ten days 
to two weeks is good practice. Tlie objects may 
be covered nfith damp straw or canvas and wet 
by sprinkling. Walks and flat surfaces may be 
covered with earth after hardening and small 
objects made very hard by immersing in water 
for four or five days. After the forms have been 
removed all rough spots should be pointed. 

Sometimes if cement has been neglected while 
cunng, die surface begins to powder or wear, as 
in the case of floors. This can be helped many 
dm^ by washing away all dirt and particles with 
a stiff brush and applying a solution of water 
glass. Allow the surface to dry thoroughly and 
apply the w'ater glass (sodium alicate of 40 de¬ 
grees Baume) in a solution of 3 to 5 parts water 
depending upon the absorbing qualities of the 
cement. Mbc well and aipply with a brush within 
an hour. When thoroughly dry, wash ofl and 
repeat the process three times, alloiving it to dry 
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after carh operation. The silicate penetrates the 
concrete, contacting the alkalies, and making it 
very hard. 

Re-enforcing is a rather intricate subject and 
in any considerable job should be designed by a 
competent engineer. It is done because concrete 
is strong under compression and is capable of 
bearing great loads bnt is compararively weak 
in tensile strength. Steel rods properly placed 
increase its power to resist strains and keep it 
from pulling apart. Improperly placed they are 
wasted. 

In most of die smaller objects wc use H inch 
wire net re-enforcement to resist cracks due to 
shrinkage. Poultry netting or fine fence wire is 
also used. All joints should be lapped or run past 
each ocher and care must be used to keep the 
rc-enforcing material equally distant from the 
two surfaces. In slabs the concrerc can be poured 
into the molds and firmed down, after which the 
re-enforcing mesh or rods can be laid upon it and 
the rest of the concrete poured. 

In walls or piers which do not have to stand 
any great strain but arc re-enforced to avoid 
crac!^ or shrinkage, % inch deformed rods 
should be spaced eight inches apart each way to 
form a network. They should be wired together 
into place midway between the form faces as the 
forms arc built. They must stay in exact posi¬ 
tion as the concrete is spaded around them. 

The rod sizes can be increased slightly if the 
ground to be supported is filled but, if beams or 
walls arc to be cast and are expected to hold great 
loads, it is better to hire an engineer to properly 
design the steel placement than to risk the loss of 
all the work. 

A false impression is enterrained by many that 
almost any kind of scrap wire or iron will serve 
as rc-enforcing. Such wire is often rusty and 
greasy, in which case the concrete will not adhere 
to it. Wire purchased in coils is hard to handle. 
More certain results will follow the use of rods 
in larger work and clean bright tnesh In smaller 
items. 

All steel should be covered with at least t to 
P/i inches of concrete to protect it from damp¬ 
ness and corrosion. Any hooks; bolts or lings, 
which are to be attached, should be set at once 
and not after the concrete has started to set. 

All walks, steps, piers, walls, etc,, must be 
placed on solid ground. Any settling will cause 
diem to crack or fall. Footings should be placed 
under piers, walls, etc. If they have very much 
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height it is well to re-enforce the footing by short 
pieces of rod eight or ten inches apart with a 
long bar connecting them at both edges and run¬ 
ning the full length of the footing two inches 
from the outer edge. 

This writer has had two unpleasant experi¬ 
ences with walls tilting over, due to filled ground. 
The ground in extremely rainy weather becomes 
a soggy, slippery mass and often w'ill force a wall 
over, years after it is placed. To prevent this, 
all walls should have a drainage of sL\ inches of 
gravel or coarse cinders against the unexposed 
side. Weep holes 2 inches In diameter should be 
arranged through the wall every two or three 
feet, level with the footing. Use iron pipe or tile. 
To be doubly safe on clay ground tie a dcadman 
as shown in the illustration on page 244. Bury it 
several feet deep, use as long a rod as possible, and 
get back into solid ground if you can. Coat all 
buried metal parts with hot tar If you want them 
ro last. 

An engineer will perhaps smile at the above. 
He would design the wall to eliminate the dead- 
man. This amateur knows something of this but 
thinks it too complicated for small work. The 
dcadman scheme has never failed the writer. 

Plastering or stucco is made of a rich mixture 
of sand and cement. For amateur purposes it 
should be a 1:2 mixture, tliat is, one part cement 
to two parts sand. It is used for waterproof plas¬ 
tering the inside of tanks or pools, for pointing 
up rough spots after form removal and for cast¬ 
ing flower boxes, small vases, etc. 

For larger objects such as stepping-stones, 
slabs, benches, bird baths, fence posts, etc., we 
use a 1:2:3 mixture, meaning one pan cement, 
two sand and three parts pebbles. The pebbles 
should be fine (torpedo sand or pea gravel). 

Standard mixture is 1:2:4. TTKe pebbles may 
be fairly large. This is used for walls, walks, 
structures, floors, fourdations, pits, etc. 

For further or more technical information ap¬ 
ply to your cement dealer or get literature direct 
from The Association of Portland Cement Manu¬ 
facturers which has offices in most large cldcs. A 
most interesting book, “Color Cement Handi¬ 
craft” by P. J, and P. A. Lemos, deals very 
clearly with cement for vases, tiles, etc. 

STEPPING-STONES 

Stepping-stones arc in great favor. They do 
not divide a garden layout and make it seem 
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sniailcr 3S a solid path does, and they have the 
advantage of lending color contrast against the 
green of the lawn. 

If flat stones arc nor available, concrete slabs 
can be cast in the moulds shown in the illustra- 


ihc heaviest brown paper into a barrel or tub of 
water and let it soak for a few minutes. Then 
spread it tmt carefully on a wood or concrete 
platform and set a single mould or multiple 
wooden molds upon it. The creases of the paper 
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don, fhe forms for the ones which are cast di¬ 
rectly upon the ground arc made of heavy scrap 
sheet metal held by pegs. The joints are filled 
with dry sand to prevent their spreading. Do not 
finish too regularly or smooth. They arc sup¬ 
posed to imitate stones. 

ITie efT^t of stone can also be obtained in 
the following manner; cnimbte a long sheet of 


svill make a pattern on the concrete as it hardens, 
that suggests stone. For a walk, build an oblong 
mould of wood, the width of the walk and Ion? 
enough to represent one section of the partem 
desired. The finished blocks can bet set on 
cinders or tamped ^ound and the joints filled 
with sand, or fine soil in which seed can he sowii, 
or thyme and sedums planted. 
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CjArdin construction 

















By using moulds of two diifereut shaps and than the soil bvel and then tamped with a 2 x 4 
then using the slabs in as many dilFerent posi- to grade. Repeat the tantping several times after 
tions as possible the danger of monotony can be rains if necessary. 

avoided. They should be laid just a trifle higher One important detail in laying stepping-stones. 

_I and in fact atJ walks; Is diat the out- 
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stones 
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1bis qinq-fonn for rfqulAr fUq-sionf Allow i iw irKh sp^t brtBiffn slabs 
fcbtb JS sh^ m parte and assembfed for — m inch for «mcnt 


side edges be con>parativeIy par¬ 
allel. The path should be planned 
by placing a cord or a row of 
stakes before setting. If wide and 
narrow scones are laid at random it 
will not produce a pleasing design. 
Curves also must be broad and 
graceful* 

Tlte kcc Leonard Barron once 
told me about a way in which he 
got the cur\'e right. He Liid the 
stones on the lawn until they 
looked good and then when they 
had discolored the grass in spots;, 
he dug our the sod in 
and made holes just deep cnougu 
to permit sinking the stepping- 
stones. 

The other walks shown are self- 
explanatory. Use care in laying 
-”^^ks on sand and ciniJcrs. The 
ders must be of fine grade ro 
support gravel. They must be 
soaked and thoroughly camped 
several times before applying it. 
The sand must be compacted and 
the bricks imbedded in it. This 
merhod will last for some time but 
evcncually will settle and become 
somewhat uneven. 

if the ground is wearer-bearing or 
maishy, a four inch agricultural tile 
should be used under the cinders. 
This is comparatively inexpensive. 


THE WISH 

* , * E^re 1 descend t& the graue 

May 1 a smalt hmise and large garden have! 

ATid a few friends^ and many both tme^ 

Both wise^ and bath deUghtfuif to&i 

—Abraham Crowxev 

























CHAPTER XXV 


Garden Records 


Some years ago this writer idecidcd rhar he 
must have some orderly means of preserving 
the fine fund of highly spccialiiu:d infomiadon 
contained in the various garden magazines;, seed 
and nuisei^'^ catalogues, and other sources. After 
trying many systems, the scrapbook method 
shown here was selected as the most practical. 
The original collection has gro\^ni to fill many 
loose leaf hooks. 

You may obtain loose-leaf, ring-fastened books 
from your stationer’s. A cheap book will not 
do, as the rings soon give way under the wear 
given a scrapbook. 

Clippings are pasted ou sheets purchased to 


fit the binder. If you use rubber cement instead 
of library paste or mucilage, the clippings may be 
removed or shifted about without tearing. It 
has the advantage of drying instantly, and can 
be thinned with gasoline or benzol when it evap¬ 
orates too fast. I he small clippings or continued 
parts may he pasted on the backs of full-sheet 
articles, thus saving space. First clip out a com¬ 
plete arricle, then assemble it as closely as pos¬ 
sible. 

An average full-size garden maga zi ne sheet 
with the margins clipped just about hes the book 
size. Insert this in the punch partem, holding it 
firmly with the lefc hand. Now push a pencil 
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through the hole^ place a re-enforcing ring 
around each of the end holes, and it is ready 
for the binder. 

There U always plenty' of room at the outer 
edges of the book. For this reason we bind 
agricultural buUcrins and ocher booklets less than 
full page width, with two pieces of doubled cloth 
cape pasted together. This can be purchased 
seven-eighths inch wide* 

Anyone who has never planned a garden or 
ocher layout with quadrille ruled paper does not 
know how much easier it is. The paper is very 
incxpensivcp 

Gummed indcjc scrips come in rw'elve-inch 
Icngchs. Print them ncacly^ cut them off and 
attach to strong punched binder sheets. This 
facilitates getdng the information into the book 
as well as out of it. 

Rubber cement* blank pages, quadrille pges* 
cloth tape, index strips, etc., are for sale at all 
stationers and most 5 and 10 cent stores. Be 
sure to get standard 8|4 ^ H mch paper and 
not the student size, which is smaller. 

Do not put off clipping articles—^they will 
be overlooked and lost. Do ir as soon as you 
see Them and then file them away promptly 
before they get mislaid or thrown away, 

A PHOTOGRAPHIC RECORD 

Someone has well said, '^No busines can suc¬ 
ceed without adequate records.^' We might para¬ 
phrase this truism by saying, **No garden can be 
properly developed without records.” 

When you look upon a successful garden it is, 
most times, the result of evolution. After the 
gardener has pbnned the major features well, 
the small color conibinations and the intricacies 
of height and foliage texture form a never fail¬ 
ing source of interest. It is change and the abil¬ 
ity' to improve which keep our interest active. 

As you stand before your garden in midsum¬ 
mer a dozen difTercnt ideas occur to you for im¬ 
provement. l“he season is nor right for change 
and by spring these ideas are far away. This is 
where records step in, records which enable you 
to repeat succ^ m well as to correct mistakes. 

In winter it is easy to sit down with “The 
Complete Book of Garden .Magic” to find the 
reason for any condition in our garden. We then 
have the leisure precluded by die joyous summer 
tasks. The only catch is that the inrimace details 
are not fresh in our minds. 


OAiOEH iECOnes 

The simplest method of bringing these two 
periods together is by a garden chart coupled 
with a few small photographs. 

Too intricate, you say? That's the way it 
seemed to me until 1 talked with Edw. J. Hoff¬ 
man* who has long made a specialty of garden 
and flower photography. He showed me that 
with the developing and printing of the pictures 
you can take* as close as your local druggist, chart 
making was nor only simple* but inexpensive. 

Firsr,i on a sheet of paper divide any planting 
into sections as shown in our Illustration. These 
sections should be the record of an area a little 
smailer than that covered by the photo. 

By measuring the exact distance from the bed 
and using a tnpod, the camera may be placed 
in relatively the same position for each successive 
photograph. This will give pictures of the san’ie 
size which may be trimmed and joined to form 
a composite picture of the entire bed. Your 
entire grounds may also be made into a picture. 

Below each photo is written a brief record of 
the section; the name of the plants with their 
difficulties and accomplishments. Thus the gar¬ 
dener is able to bring the garden indoors with 
him and the study of it at his leisure will impress 
upon his mind the things necessary to correct 
every failing. 

How to Toke Garden Pictures^ A little knowl¬ 
edge of the use of your camera ts required. In 
taking a picture of a moving object, shutter speed 
is necessary, so in bright light we open the stop 
or iris diaphragm to its wide opening and 

use the fastest shutter t/100 of a second. This 
does not however give the clear detail and depth 
of focus which we need for garden pictures. 

By depth of focus w'c mean having the objects 
as clear in the background as in the front of the 
picture. To get this effect we reverse the action 
or snap shot method, using a smaller stop open¬ 
ing and a slower shutter. Thus an excellent gar¬ 
den picture can be taken at 7:30 o^clock in the 
morning of a bright day with stop set at f.ld 
and shutter at of a second* 

A photo is made up of black and white shades, 
on flat paper. Yet shading makes it appear to 
have depth or a third dimensioni Shading also 
suggests color interest. The more delicate this 
shading the more convincing the picture. Ac 
noonday the shadows are most distinct, darknesi 
appears black and white appears glaring* so for 
flower pictures in summer we chose the softer 
light of early morning (7 to 8) or evening (S to 
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lil 


7) when the sun is low. This time is fortunate. 
jMosr gardeners have Jeisurc at these hours. 

The use of the camera is bound to lead the 
garden enrhusiast into the field of flower por¬ 
traits, This means further decreasing the db- 
phragm opening and slowing up the shutter. 
Time CJtposure sounds technicaJ. It scared me 


it bigger and gives increased detail. If your 
picture is taken 30 inches (you must measure 
accurately) from the object, set your distance 
indicator at 6 ft., if at 33 inches set it at 8 ft., 
if at 36 inches at 10 ft. 

Some cameras arc arranged to give as slow an 
exposure as I/I 0 to second and of course these 
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for years. It simply means that the camera must 
he held steady while you operate the shutter. 

We may get this steadiness by placing the 
camera on a box, a stone wall, a chair or a step- 
ladder, btit the best of all is the tripod. It allows 
so many angles unattainable in any other way. 
A great help in this sort of thing is a portrait 
attachment. This also had me bluffed undl 1 
found that it was only another lens to put over 
the lens of my camera and that it enabled me to 
slip up on objects to within thirty inches where 
the distance indicator on my camera said, “Don't 
come closer than six feet.” 

Getting closer to the object of coutse makes 


arc best for this use but the ordinary camera 
will serve as well. 

If you wish to take a picture with a box cam¬ 
era and not jar it, pbee it upon some solid object, 
focus it, then cover the lens with a book. Hav¬ 
ing set the stop for the smallest opening, open 
the shutter for time exposure. This is made by 
removing the book and quickly replacing it. 

With other types of cameras a bulb or push 
pin cable is necessary to get steady time pic- 
mres. 

A little practice will show how to time the 
exposure. In sunshine you can scarcely open and 
close the shutter fast enough. The sbe of the 
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Stop Opening is the thing to watch. Use f J2 or 
f.45. If the print comes our too light it is under 
exposed, which means that the scop opening Ls 
too small. If ir is coo dark you have too large 
a stop opening. 

The small stop opening gives sharp detail in 
the background and many rimes the photog¬ 
rapher wishes ro carch thk also. However, if 
we are taking a picture of a beautiful spedmem 
we sometlniies wish to accentuate it by shutting 
out diverting views. In this case we arrange it 
against properly smooched doth or soft-toned 
cardboard, if this board is held in pJacc by a 
stake in the ground it is not necessary ro remove 
the blossom from the plant. 

The panchromaric film is a blessing to the 
amateur. It used to be that if you took a picrure 
of 3 priie blue delphinium, the stalk would be 
dark and the bloom too white for realism. This 
was because the old sc)de film was too sensitive 
to grcenSi reds, etc., while blue was too light. 
This is largely corrected by the newer film, and 
beside this it recortis much faster. 

Your picture will be exactly as you sec it in 
the finder. If the scene shows lev-el therc^ it will 
be straight upon the print. Have the c.amera 
level, stand directly in front of the subject and 
point the camera squarely at right angles. Ob¬ 
lique angles and tilting produce grotesque results. 

Remove the back of your camera and look 
through the open shutter to see if it is clean. 
Polish the front of the Icns; if it is cloudy take 
it to your dealer for complete cleaning. Don't 
take pictures through a dirty" window. 

Get accurate distances. Knot a piece of stout 
cord every' six inches, fasten it to a stiff piece 
of wdre to jab into the ground. 

Get interest into the picture. A pet dog or 
child will make the record doubly pleasing. 

Get out the instruction book that was supplied 
with your camera and ^dy your particubr type 
of apparatus. These instructions are few and 
simple. 

If you get a kick out of a colored seed cata¬ 
logue in winteit try coloring your photos with 
transparent oil paints. Expert work of this sort 
costs little. Enlargements are inexpensive. 

HOW TO MAKE ZINC LABELS 

Labeling of plants Ls important. It enables the 
gardener to distinguish plants of siniilar foliage 
and to avoid loss where unskilled labor is used. 


A wooden label soon loses its leglbiUry and where 
something mote permanent is desired^ 7 inc labels 
supply this need. 

The first requisite of a label is IegibUitv^ It 
should always be large enough to easily contain 
all the plant name. It is l>est to print the part 
of the name which you desire to be most promi¬ 
nent. Tlic other classifications may be carefully 
written. 

Zinc in rolls or smaller lengths, may be secured 
from sheet metal supply houses or sometimes 
from tinners or roofers. The writer uses it two 
inches wide when attached to stakes, to label 
large plants, and one-half inch vidde when used 
for strip labels which arc sharpened on one end 
to force into the ground for their own support. 
The zinc is easily cut with tin snips or a cheap 
pair of scissors. 

There are severaJ methods of fastening the 
zinc to stakes. W^here a strong piece of wire 
(for sale at hardware scores) is used it may be 
bent into a frame and either end of chc zinc 
curled around it. It is no trick to tip it on the 
wire with two drops of solder. Have the label 
about ten inches above ground, and. the stake 
six to ten inches in the ground. Bend a knee or 
kink in the stake at the ground level to steady it. 
If this is forced into the ground sLighdy, it will 
add to its stability. 

To attach to wooden stakes, use brass or cop¬ 
per tacks or, better still, split-end copper rivets, 
used for fastening leather, Tlic brass paper rivet 
sold by stationers k also good. 

The strip label fe used for marking low grow¬ 
ing or creeping plants and in the greenhouse. 
Decide how much space the name will take. 
Allow 1 *4 inches to keep the soil from splattering 
the name, and 114 inches to force into the 
ground. Point one end ,ind after writing the 
name, crease the zinc slightly along rhe whole 
length to stiffen it. 

To write upon the zinc, first wipe it care¬ 
fully with a cloth or, better still, a bit of eme^^' 
paper. Then, using a quill pen or a sharpened 
stick, write or print with ink prepared accord¬ 
ing TO one of the following formulae. The writer 
has used the first mixnire successfully; 

Verdegris ... J oz. 

Sal Ammoniac 1 oz. 

Lamp Black , . . . .114 02:- 

Distillcd Water ......... 114 pt. 

Shake well before using. 
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Anocher mixture recommended k ^ Butter 
of Antimony and 14 Hydrochloric Acid. 

A long lasting label can be made by weather¬ 
ing the zinc by exposure for several weeks and 
writing upon it, with a lead pencil Weathering 
can be hastened by soaking in strong salt solu¬ 
tion for a few days. 


For permanent labels etching is sometimes em¬ 
ployed. The zinc is coated with paraffin and the 
letters scratched through to the metal \^■ hen the 
label is dipped in diluted acid it eats into the zinc 
where the pantfiin was scratched away* If the 
letters so formed are coated with the ink men* 
doned above, they will be legible for years. 














































CHAPTER XXVI 


Flower Arrangement 


The use of flowers in the home can be a 
source of satisfacrion and pleasure to the grower 
of flowers. It will enable him to see how they 
react to various backgrounds and lighting con- 
ditions. He will learn a great deal about combin¬ 
ing colors, indoors and out, and the general ar¬ 
rangement of plants in the garden. The beauty 
he creates will add to hk pride of accomplish¬ 
ment and be the crowning glory of bis garden¬ 
ing carter. 

The study of flower arrangement in America 
has developed within the last two decades, along 
with the rise of the garden club movement. The 
latter ntay be said to have been stimulated largely 
by the great increase in available plant and flower 
material, through the efforts of hybridizers here 
and abroad, and the many plant introductions 
from the Orient, 

The interest in flower arrangement is limited 
to no one class of people or section of the 
country. Exponents of various schools have 
arisen among artists and laymen, demonstration 
courses have been offered, and many valuable 
books wrirten for either casual or sc nous study. 

No matter what the individual viewpoint may 
be, all agree that flower arrangement or compo¬ 
sition is a living art and subject to the principles 
of the graphic arts to which it is related. Where 
the painter uses canvas and pigments, the flower 
lover may create with living materials, a picture 
which contains all the elements of design—light 
and shade, color, comporidon, and line. 

This use of flowers as the material in a com¬ 
paction is a thing apart from our enjoyment of 
them as individuals or grouped casually to 
emphasize their perfume or color, which is uni- 
ver^ and can not be supplanted. It enlarges 
their sphere of use and beauty and awakens a 
keener appreciation of their possibilities. 

The fortunate gardener who is endowed with 
natural taste, the gift of “seeing right," may need 
little instruction in this new art, especially since 
he has a background of experience in Kindling 


plants. Sut that ability is a gift, and thckse not 
so endowed must go forward step by step, learn¬ 
ing by study and experiment to build up ap¬ 
preciation and develop skill in composition. To 
be able to grow flowers, to know their habits 
of growth and the possibilities of their conibi- 
nadons with their neighbors in the garden, is 
a great privilege. To know how to transplant 
their beauty indoors so that none of it will be 
lost, rounds out the gardener’s life. 

The “American Way" of arranging flowers ts 
still in a formadve stage, but it gives promise of 
being a combinadon of two great schools of 
flower artists. These arc the schools developed 
respecrively by the Japanese, who work with 
living materials with emphasis on line to the 
sacrifacc of color and mass, and by the great 
Flemish flower painters who used color and mass 
with little or no emphasis on flowing line as 
such. This union promises to be a happy one, 
adrnitting many variations, and easily adapted to 
our homes and manner of living. 

Japanese Flower Arrangement 

The encadon of “living flowers” (Ike-bana) 
has been a part of the daily lives of the Japanese 
since the middle of the sixth century A.D* Its 
inspiration came with Buddhism from China in 
the use of temple flower offerings. It became a 
learned profession and a recreation for all classes, 
and it is still taught tn the public schools of Japan. 
The original arc, which was severe and limited 
in the use of materials, has been modified by 
the formation of various schools, a few of which 
arc occidental in spirit, 

Tlic ideal is the creation, with living materials, 
of a pattern or reproduction of a plant in its 
natural surroundings. Therefore the color of the 
vases and bowls used suggests the earth, while 
the water represents the surface of the soil from 
which the plant springs as one parent stalk. The 
individual blossom is considered of value, not 
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for its own beautv', but as a part of the plant 
itself. 

The basic motif of all Japanese groups — 
Heaven, man and earth — Tivas not established untii 
the seventeenth ccncurj* which saw the full- 
flowering of the art. [t has many modifications, 
but is based on the following: Heaven, standing, 
is the central branch, curving upward with its tip 
directly over its base. Its height will approxi¬ 
mate one and one-half times the height of the 
vase, or the diameter of the bowL Man, going, 
is half the length of Heaven, and follows the 
Heaven curve. Earth, running, is half the length 
of Man, and has a lateral curv'e opposite that of 
Man. Any other branches are considered at¬ 
tributes and arc of uneven length. Skill in bend¬ 
ing these branches or stems is acquired by long 
practice. .-Ml continue for several inches as a 
mink or stem. Arrangements made according to 
this smem are highly symbolical, and often sea¬ 
sonal to represent the wind-blown, branches of 
spring, the open water of summer, and the stark 
trees of the winter landscape. 

The influence of the Japanese on our flower 
arrangements of today is very apjaarent in our 
growing appreciation of the beauty of line in 
composition and in nature. This adds pattern 
and rhythm to our love of mass and color and 
inspires us to express our originality in the choice 
of plant material with which to cany out our 
ideas. We use bowls and vases designed (with 
the Japanese idea in mind) so as to allow the 
flowers room enough to show their habit of 
growth as well as to live and breathe. Our sup¬ 
ports and holders have been evolved from those 
of Ike-bana, along with the principal tenets of its 
creed: do not overcrowd nor have a confusion 
of foliage with color in spots; do not allow stems 
to cross each other nor be of equal length; do nor 
have regular ^aces between the flowers, nor step 
them down evenly; use no inferior or wilted 
material. 

Terms Used in Flower Arran9emenf 

It is impossible to condense into a few pages 
what is needed for the beginner venturing into 
the arts. He will no doubt be confused by 
cryptic phrases and definitions, which when 
analyzed may simply mean that what he needs is 
common sense plus a wholesome imagination, a 
vase and a bunch of flowers of varying shapes 
and gradations of color. However we may well 


comment on some of the frequently used terms. 

Arreingement, composition and group have 
similar meanings. Design, is the idea or pattern 
you have in mind to carry out. Line, to the artist 
is a visual path which follows the main outline 
of a composition and may suggest a circle, oval, 
triangle, rectangle or other shape. 

Balance, or repose, gives a feeling of stability 
and can be emphasized by the sux, shape and 
color of the container. Upon its apparent w'eight 
or bulk depends the proper height and width of 
the group. A metal or pottery howl will allow 
for a much larger assembly than a transparent 
glass neccpracle of the same size, because the 
pottery seems heavier. 

Vert (CO I ox is, is an imaginary line drawn from 
the bottom of the vase to the cop of the ar¬ 
rangement. It can be indicated by the massing 
of flowers along it. 

Center of Interest is the poinr where all visual 
lines converge and is usually on the vertical a.^is 
slightly abr)ve the top of the vase. At that point 
the largest and darkest flowers are assembled, 
or a heavy group of small ones, or the strongest 
foliage mass. 

Rhythm, is the handling of line and color to 
carry the eye from part to part of the compo¬ 
sition. It should stimulate an unconscious prog¬ 
ress, and is served by line and color and the 
shape of the flowers. 

Color harmony, Ls an agreement in tone or 
shade that sarisfles die eye. Tints and shades 
prevail in flowers and arc easier to combine than 
pure spectrum colors. When two of the latter 
must be used, as red and blue, the latter should 
predominate, and a few purple flowers be added 
to harmonize the whole. Harmony of analogy, 
is the use of the tones of neighboring colors on 
the color chart; harmony of contrast, is the use 
of the opposite or contrasting colors. 

The study ttf pictures of flower arrangements 
will further define these terms and practice will 
fix them. It will take considerable training to 
enable the eyes to follow some of the more 
elusive elements. 

Applying the Principles 

In mass or full arrangements, group large flow¬ 
ers at the base and hide the edge of your container 
by means of overhanging leaves or blooms. Also 
in mass arrangements place the darker, heavier 
material at the ba.se nearest the center. The most 
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flagrant sin in rmss arrangement is overcrowding. 
Do not use too many varieties of flowers, There 
is dignity and restrimt In an arrangement of one 
varictv in its own foliage. When you do use 
several varieties and colors, do not scatter them 
through the composition but tty to hold color 
together, allowing no two colors to be equal in 
amount but having one color dominate and the 
others act as complement to it. 

Line arrangements are more interesting than 
mass effects but much more difficult. A simple 
principle is to allow one gracefully curving stem 
or the tallest flower to become the center of 
the composition, being careful to Veep the rip 
directly over its base. It may curve away from 
the base bur must return at the tip. U pon either 
side of this (imng but few flowers) are assembled 
the stcm,s. rising in strong lines from a central 
source. None of these stems shall be precisely 
the same he^ht, nor must they cross or parallel 
one another. Curves must be strong and definite. 

.^11 nature has caught man to expect an appear¬ 
ance of stability at the base. A tree or shrub is 
heavier there and a flower arrangcntenc must be 
also. Strong lines at the base give this effect in 
line composition. The use of heavier mass at the 
base gives it in other arrangements. 

In combining mass and line, avoid confusion. 
Use a little of both types but do not complicate 
them with a tangle of ferns, babysbreath or 
sprays of weak growth. They blur the lines and 
clutter composition. Bold and vivid contrast, 
strong and graceful lines always win over a fussy 
attempt at prettiness. If these maccriaU are used 
they should be a studied part of it and not an 
afterthought. Make the composition logical. 

The Container 

TTiesc should he of correct size, neutral or 
harmomous in color, secondary in interest, yet 
an essential and recognized part of the whole 
composition. As has been noted it assists balance 
in color, shape and size. It can also complete a 
color harmony by carrying out a deeper shade in 
the flowers or a contrasting one. In period groups 
and other exceptional cases, it may equal or 
dominate the flowers in value. 

r,ar]y disciples of the art had great difflculty 
in finding usable bowls and vases, but the present 
task i.s to choose from the multitude of brautiful 
and practical containers in every medium, color, 
type. Designers have been swept up on the wave 


of enthusiasm and not only follow, but create 
styles and trends. 

In selecting containers, consider your flowers, 
the type of house and its furnishings, and the 
places where the arrangements will be used. For 
example, in a hall, with cheerful, welcoming 
flowers; you can use brass, copper or bronze, 
with perhaps a tall ]ar for the floor for branches 
or other call material. The living room will need 
light pottery and glass in occasional vases or as 
permanent mantel featurra. One lovely um 
which may or not hold flowers is appropriate 
and distinguished here. TTic dining room calls 
for silver, china and crystal, the bed rooms, 
quaint flgures and vases in small scale for delicate 
flowers. 

The flowers you like to have about you Midll 
suggest the medium. Roses like glass, s^ver and 
porcelains, which give an effect of increase in 
size and number. Since roses are one of the few 
flowers whose foliage stays fresh under water, 
it is nice to use glass for them. Try for fairly 
slender, soft stem green vases that will not need 
a flower holder. Peonies need large heavy pot¬ 
tery, heavy silver or pewter bowls or flaring 
vas«i. Iris go Japanese in low bowls of metal 
or porter)''; or brass milk pans are perfect. Tulips 
look well in pitchers or tankards. Gladiolus and 
lilies require vases that repeat the classic lines 
of their stems; urns and jars are good types. The 
smaller gladiolus are delightful in bowls if you 
keep the majority of the stems in a horizontal 
position, and do not use too many. They will 
turn up at the rips and give added grace to the 
arrangement. Copper, brass and pottery are ideal 
for groups of summer flowers. The former has 
slight preservative value, and all keep the stems 
dark, and the flowers last longer. Copper washed 
with tin is a lovely medium for any flowers. 
Wooden bowls can often be used for dried ma¬ 
terial and berries with good effect. Do not put 
summer flowers with soft stems in glass vases, 
asters, calendulas, chrysanthemums, dahlias and 
zinnias for example. 

The ideal for every home should be at least: 
(1) One Jicavy large container for flowering 
shrubs, thick stemmed flowers or foliage. This 
may be copper, pewter or pottery but should be 
ungbized and dull in tone. (2) One tall vase 
about a foot high for long-stemmed flowers. (3) 
Several vases ranging in size from flve to ten 
inches high in various materials and colors. (4) 
One large shallow bowl about fourteen mches 
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wnde. (5) A few smaller bowls for dining tables, 
etc. (6) Where water lilies arc available, a flat 
bowl of bronze or iridescent glass, three inches 
deep, about fourteen inches wide and having a 
basin of sLx inches with a four-inch almost flat 
lip or edge, is ideal for an aquatic arrangement. 

Under-water or floating plants, sometimes 
make a charming table decoration, Roses and 
Sweet Peas will stand submerging and may be so 
displayed in crystal jars or globes. A strip of 
sheet lead around the stem will hold them upon 
the bottom. Waterlilics will only float, so they 
arc displayed with smaller specintens of their 
foliage in the Hat bowl previously described. The 
smaller pads are arranged upon the Hat sides, 
while a white and a colored flower float in the 
basin, separated by two diminutive leaves of 
Water-hyacinth or a spray of Primrose Creeper. 
Night bloomers will stay open better indoors. A 
little paiafEn (barely warm enough to melt) 
dropped into the center will help keep other 
kinds open. 


Locating Flower Arrangements 

The first thing to consider w'hen selecting the 
flowers is how you wish to use them. Some 
flowers have such an Indmate appeal that they 
seem made to be looked into; others have a stately 
and dignified appeal—these are to be looked 
upon. Select your flowers to fit the use and 
location. 

Violets, Lily-of-the-valley, Pansies, Water- 
lilies and many Roses show to better advantage 
when looked into or down upon. These are ex¬ 
amples of the intimate flowcis and do well upon 
tables and louxr locations. Gladiolus and Holly¬ 
hocks, arc seen best when slightly above the eye 
and against a background. This does not con¬ 
stitute a hard and fast rule, but is only a general 
suggestion. 

Color harmony also enters into selecdos. 
CoJoEs must not clash with each other or with 
wall paper or furnishings. And last but very im¬ 
portant, flowers must suit the container in which 
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they are displayed. Both vase and fiowers may 
be bcaurifuJ but they do not belong together 
unless they compleruent one another. 

Place vases of rail flowers on tables or pedestal 
stands against a w^all or in a comer; low bouquets 
on coffee or medium tables; vases in pairs on 
mantels. Yellow flow'ers will lighten a dark 
comer. Blue needs a strong light and, like purple, 
fades out in candle light* White roses are the 
most fonnal for a living room, and any white 
flowers add gayety. Never use strong colors for 
a formal dinner; reserve them for buffet suppers 
and luncheons. Too much color at breakfast 
offends as many as it pleases; soft colors are aJ^ 
ways safe. Children like red, w^hite and bine 
flowers in their rooms. Do not use strong colors 
or heavy arrangements in very warm weather* 
Bowls with water showings soft colors# and the 
more delicate flowers add coolness. 

Flower Holders 

To the types of flower blocks and supports 
shown OR page 257, should be added those of 
heavy metal with square meshes. They range 
in size from one and a half to sU Inches, and 
come in shapes to fit all types of containers* The 
pin point holders on hcavv' lead bases are suit¬ 
able for all open water arrangements, and can 
be masked with stones, moss or small crystal 
balls. Both of these supports can be anchored 
to the bottom of a bowl with pieces of plastic 
clay when the bowl is dry. 

Chicken wire in regular or one inch mesh is 
the best filler for baskets and other large pieces. 
It can be rolled or crushed in place and wired in 
or held firm with stiff fern or hemlock stems. 
Twigs and greens may be used for fillers in heavy 
pottery but are not as successful as wire. Strips 
of sheer lead have innumerable uses. The lighter 
weights can be wrapped around stems to hold 
them in place and may be hooked over the rear 
rim of the vase to support some stem. Heavier 
weight may be used to form an easily changed 
flower base. Lead is obtainable at most plumbers 
or supply houses and fine wire just the right size 
for supports is sold by stationers for fastening 
shipping tags. Holders should never be used in 
clear gkss receptacles unless they can be masked 
with bits of fern withouc spoiling the effect of 
the flowers. Too much emphasis can not be 
placed on the necessity of a firm base for any 
floral piece. W ithout it an arrangement has no 


unity# and emu flowers may have to be tucked 
in at the e>cpcnse of the design. 

Classes of Flowers 

Any text on flower arrai>gentent would be of 
little value if it failed to include some flower 
classification as a guide for use in selecting ma- 
rerkl for design work. The groups which follow 
arc far from complete and may be supplemented 
by the iisxs in Chapters V, IX and X. Of neces¬ 
sity, they over-bp, the rose, for example, being 
dominant, solitary, and fragrant. 

Line flowers give outline and rhythm to com¬ 
position, while the dominants add weighc, color 
and mass. Solitary flow^ers niay have unusual or 
distinguished design in themselves; those lisred 
as delicate, show airy grace of line or form* The 
fillers give line and color as well as some degree 
of unity. 

Line: Anchusa italics, bapdsia, buddEeia, cam¬ 
panula, Celosia plumosa, delphiniumi, foxglove, 
gas-plant, gladiolus, hollyhock, larkspur, liatris, 
lupine, monkshood# pensteinon, plume-poppy# 
sdvia, snapdragon, spirea, tritoim, veronica, 
vitex. 

IJo^tiNANT: Aster, balsam, calendula, carnation, 
chr>^nthcmuiitt cornflower, cosmos, daffodik 
dahlia, daisy, doronicum, gaillardia# hemerocftllis» 
iris, lily, marigold, narcissus# peony, penjvian- 
daffodil, petunia, phlox, poppy, pyrethrum* ranun¬ 
culus, rose, scabiosa, sweet william^ thistle# tulip, 
verbena, zinnia. 

ScLivAitv: Amaryllis, anthurium# bird-Df-paradise 
flower, gladiolus, iris, lily, orchid, poinscttia, 
rose, waterlily. 

Delicate: Anemone, begonia# bleeding heart, blue 
bells, columbine, coral bells, cyclamen, forget-me- 
not, fuchsia, grape-hyadneh, lily-of-thc-valley, 
pansy, salpiglossis, spirea, sweet pea, viola. 

PiLLEfc: Acacia# achillea, ageratum, artemisia Silver 
King, Euphorbia corollata, grasses, gypsophila# 
heather, meadow me. Queen Anne's lace;, statice* 
stevia, plume-poppy. 

Foliage: Spiky : aspidistra, dracaena# gladiolus# iris, 
yucca. Softz meadow rue, maidco-hair fern., 
Heff^y: canna, funkU# galax, leucotho^ laurel, 
magnolia, oak, rubber plant. 

FftAGiiANT: Buddleia, carnation, clematis, gas-plant, 
heather^ heliotrope# hemerocallis, honeysuckle# 
lily# Ijiy-of-the-valley# mignonetTe, nicotiana, pe- 
tuna# pinks# rose# scevia# sweet pea, tuberose# 
valerian# viola* 

Fragrant Sbecbs: Buddleia, clematis (bush type)# 
currant# daphne# elder, honeysuckle# lilac# Mag¬ 
nolia gkuta# nwekorange, rose, strawberry buiL 
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Forcing Flowering Branches 

When you begin to dre of winter it is time to 
brighten the home with flowering branches forced 
in water. The early blossoming varieties force 
the easiest^ These arc from buds formed during 
the previous summer. Their blossoms are borne 
directly upon the old wood and^ after a short 
dormant period, are ready to burst into bloom as 
soon as they receive light, warmth and, most of 
all, sufficient water. The flower buds on such 


shrubs as Forsythla and Spicebush are sufficiently 
well formed to be really visible. 

Many of the later flowering shrubs, such as 
Weigcla and Lilac, are produced on green^grow^ 
ing ^oots from buds fonned the previous sum¬ 
mer, but they are harder to force because erf 
the necessity of this preliminary green growth. 

It will be noticed in most shru^ that the flower 
buds arc formed around the outer edges where 
the branches get the most light and air. These 
portions should be selected for forcing. 
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Failures in forcing of this kind arc usually 
caused by too much haste. Branches broughc im¬ 
mediately into the heat begin a weak scattered 
blossoming and dry up before foU bloom is ob¬ 
tained^ The sap in the plants has not risen to any 
great extent. Their chief need is water and this 
must be well supplied for early forcing* 

For the best results immerse the branches in 
tepid vL^tcr (bathtub or laundry' rub) for the 
better parr of a day* Do not use hot water. Then 
place in jars of Inkeu^aim water in a sunny win¬ 
dow of a cool room for aboui a week. When rhe 
buds are about to burst, bring into a warm room 
for display. If the branches do not seem to re¬ 
spond, repeat the soaking for an hour or so. 

The branches will absorb considerable water 
and care must be taken to have the water changed 
often. Use only water at room temperature. A 
little charcoal in the containers will keep the 
water sweet. After they arc in bloom the cooler 
they are kept the longer the bloom will last. 

When the bloom hi faded the foliage will ap¬ 
pear. If a succession of branches is brought from 
the cool room, succession and variec)'' in spring 
bouquets arc obtainable. 

Many common and easily procured plants pro¬ 
duce brilliant results. We may use Apple, Pear, 
Plum, CheiT)% Peachy Red Maple, Japanese 
Maple, Dogwood, Forsythia, early flowering 
Spireas (thunbergi and Bridal Wreath—prum- 
folia)^ Flowering Almond, Witch Hazel^ Lo- 
nicera, Deutzb, Flowering Quince, Azalea, and 


rmny others* Catkins from American and Eu- 
lupean Alder and Pussy Willow make attractive 
displays and sometimes the common Cirolina 
Poplar gives good results* 

An effective method of display will add greatly 
to our enjoyment of the flowery. 

The first important niatter is the receptack- 
Transparent bowls or light-colored porcelain do 
not fit. Dark, rather heavy porrery k best. The 
Japanese use brass jars. We illustrate a method 
of trimming branches. Figure 1 indicates pri¬ 
mary or upright branches; Figures 2 and 3, side 
arrangement* The finished arrangement is shown 
on page 259* 

The principal charm of branch arrangement is 
an open balanced irregularity* A crowded mass 
of blossoms is difficnit to arrange artistically. The 
Japanese principle of ^'balance of inequalities” 
means roughly an equal amount of bulk or 
branch area on each side of the base^—not in 
symmetrical form, however. 

We illustrate several example of arrangement. 
In the Forsythia shown* the bold upward sweep¬ 
ing lines are complemented by the gently droop¬ 
ing branches* The charm of the blossoming fruit 
branches Is their simple austcriry. Branches 
should be trimmed and bent to sweeping irreg¬ 
ularly symmetrical lines in upper center 

illtistration). Crossed branches arc permissible 
and the Peach and Azalea arrangement is an ex¬ 
cellent example, but it is safest for the inexperi¬ 
enced worker to stick to the more open type. 


Sec article *'How to Keep Cut Flowers” on page 280 . 
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Old Wmier ssdj m ma^uxy cladf 
h Tmkmg « doleful dm; 

But let JNtw tovd till be croek bis jowl^ 

7iot 1st bim rn. 

—Thomas Noel. 

JanTiAjy is A good moach whea h corns to pknrung, Soon 
tht seed edtaiogus will come ul Thesfr arc really pieces oi 
fine litcmtucc lor clit gardcTte]-. Perham they faewSder you 
wjdi the midtipliciiy of their ofTerings but if you redly pbui 
to be an enthusiastic gardcncri ^*011 will use them carclully 
then file than away for furore rtfercocc* Arooug the treas¬ 
ured ardete in the writcr^s file are catdogus from firms all 
over die cooowyi These arc froin years before he had any 
idea of putting hk thoughts about gardcitmg on pa^. 

If you shouTd go mto the various seed houses of me couii- 
try during the summer you would see whac vast amount of 
effort, dme and padciice gu Into die corupofinon of these 
caealogucs which arc sent to you, free, so that you may select 
die offerings of the seasoti, 

Some of the catsiogues whiidt you wiD receive will offer 
□ew fipwers, many of which are your old friends in new 
and improved garb, Tbc garden magazines will give you the 
story of each y^s newest olferingt Our idea h nne to 
pl fing g too heavily into new offtrings bur to icmcrnber that 
wise old adage^ “fee not the first by whom the new is tried, 
nor yet the last to lay the old asidcp^ %VhiJe trying out some 
of the new suid more difficult offerings, have me major por¬ 
tion of your ^den devoted to 3ftrtir old fritndsi tried, trot 
and easy of cuicure, 

GENERAL 

Make an inventory of ycor garden supplies^ tools, fer¬ 
tilizers; spraying material and other oecesritiesH Order your 
feeds cany and buy only ihc best ^joality, reminnbertrig what 
1 saving they will male to you ia labor, patience and sads- 
facdon. Old edged tools shmild be gone over and shaq^cned 
for die coming season. New handles should be placed and 
friction tape wrapped about that split place which always 
pinches your finger. Paint the handles a bright color to find 
them ea^y in the long grass and to help you refnember to 
tale diem in at night. Read Oiapter XVIIE and plan now 
for A successful campaign. 

Dig Up your garden if the soil is not frozen or wet and 
cepose it to the beneficial effects of freezing which breaks 
apart the heavy ckuds causing them to crumble. Tlie nim- 
ing ako otposcs the eggs of many iiiaect pests to the effects 
of suit, wind, fiecaing and the food-hunting winter birds, 
aU of which help to thin out dtdr ranks con^eoibiy^ Save 
die coal asti^ 10 dig into beds which need loosening, Th^ 


do not have rauch fcrdlhdng value, hot are escelLenr ground 
condidoDcrs^ 


Look over the stored rubcis to sec that they arc not soffer- 
mg fn™ too much moisture or lick of it. Mix up some 
pottmg iod ready for the pmpagating of seeds indoors 
pring It Inside so riiat it will thaw out and become suffideciiiy 
dry to work welL Also get some soil under cover out of 
doors So that ir will be (£y enough for use on seed beds. 
Read Chapter XTl. 

PESTS 

Don't foiget to spray for scale as advbcd in Chapters XVI 
and XVn. Brush cocooits from the bark of old trees and 
bum them off lightly with a blow torch, if Decessaiy^ to get 
into C?c close spots. Be sore w tap off the snow on the ever¬ 
greens to keep the branched ftom bnraldng or betiding out 
of shape and get ready to give them an oH spray some rime 
before March IJth ma a day when it is over forty-five de¬ 
grees, without much chance for a drop In temperature at 
night. You will be surprised how it removes the whithh 
scale and keeps down red spider and oEhcr pests. 

CONCERNING THE FLOWERS 

ROCK Gardeni Sunny day's bring out life in the rock gar* 
den and a close watch should be kept, if the $nqw is absent 
11 a protector, to see that the sruiface soil hss not been wished 
away from the plant's cjdwti. Press any lilted ones back in 
their pockets and sprinkle around more stone diips or gritty 
soil. 

SEEDS: Seed soiling dme will soon be here. Have you ail 
the materia ready—soil which has been screened, sand, stones 
or bmkeri flower pots for drainage^ moss, boxes; seed pans, 
label Sticks; etc.? If noi; better get them at once and mvo 
them in good order ahead of rime+ 

BULBS: The bulbs outdoors sometimes poke their noses 
through the |Tound during a warm in such case:, cover 
them with soil or pear tno^ or draw the covering of boughs 
Of ^raw a bit closer. An excellent use for discarded Christ¬ 
mas trees is to cover such early advcntureriu 

HOUSE PLANTS 

Wim'El CAlE; Soap and Viattr work wonders wiih du$t- 
dogged leaf pores of houie pianos Don't forget to feed. 
Sheep manure made into liquid manure (use only after a 
thorough watering) or dug into die topsoil, bone meal, 
packaged plant Foods>-all will do die rtick if applied reg¬ 
ularly. .Most potted pbnis hke to get thidr moisture; as do 
their outdoor reladvcs; by dimking with thdr roots frotn 
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below, Um a deep $miccr in which do $tvid cidi pot for an 
hcKiT or so. Too imich overhead waieripg nunx the foli^e. 

Sec blooming plants on the floor at nights daring ordinary 
wjmer weather so that they miy have a rest from the over¬ 
heated rooms of the daytime. Ir is also good practice lo ptiU 
down the shades behind the plants on the cold rnghet or if 
ncccsaiy cover them with ne-wspapert so that they will nor 
snffex from drafts. Remember lo do your watering in rhe 
morning and Jet the foliage go DO sleep dry. 

CARE OF CHRISTMAS PLANTS 

POirrsnriA- Proten the Pousetda from tlralr^ keeping h 
in a cempeiature of seventy degrees in the daytime and not 
lower than smy-thret ac night. Water rwice a day with 
tepid or slightly warm water from above. When it has fin¬ 
ished blooming and begins to drop ita leaves^ set it aside and 
give it Only enough water to keep ir from dr>'ing oat In 
April, the pl^Ex are pctincd back Mid and repotted in a rich 
li^t soil. They are kept growing in a li^t position and in 
wiy June are plunged in die gmex, where they may re¬ 
main unril bre Septerr^r. 

iEQONlA: Christmas Begoniu lasr for a long time in blDom 
If given reasonable caie and remperature condidons 
to those ads4sed for Poinsetdai. 

CHCRRTi The Qinstmas Cherry is longdasting and less du¬ 
cats than either Begonias or Foinsetms, thriving well in a 


cooler tcmpcxatore and withstanding ui e aiei vartadoDs of 
tmipejature, DuriDg summer it can ^ planted in the open 
garden. 

BUUSr If rooted boIbSf as previously iostructed, 

you arc now enjoying bloom aplenty btit if you haven’t, 
Uiy-of-thc-vallty pips may be oh uJned from your seed store 
Or Jlorut. Their pitparadon for bloom is simplidiy itself. 
Hyacinths, Chinese Sacred-lilies^ FapcrwhJre NRtdssiJx, 
Sdleii d"Or, ere., may now' be forced in bowb of water for 
the house. Bear m mind that it h a Succession of bloom that 
a wanted, therefore^ a fresh batch of these i^uids loodng 
bulbs ^ould be pbced in bowls for roodng every ten days. 
See pges 2lt and 231. 

GREENHOUSE AND COLDFRAMES 

COmniAMES: TOc the sasb on coldframes on sunny days 
to ventilatCr But be sure to cover them up again at nignt. 
iMk over the curruigs and young pettnmal plants which are 
being carried oveTn See that rhw do not lack for water. Use 
only warm water and dien only on very mild days in the 
morning when they can be well vcndlaced before night 

PIJTSs GfeetlhouK plants must be sprayed frequcntlj wirfa 
a strong force of water to keep the red ^der in check. This 
Is one of our wonr greenhouse pern if tvcgiccted, yet ^ 
enough to keep under contioL It is a case of frcfjycnc in¬ 
spection and prompt acdofi when ntcem^. 
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GETTING STARTED IN FEBRUARY 


Tte wmd doth biovr orui w ih^U tave 
vfiKf vrbat ihati poor Rebm dtf tbcTij ps&r ftmg? 
tieli tide m tbe tom to keep thnself ^jutrm 
And tide ^ head under bit wng, poor things 

—Old So^g, 

Febnuuy miy seem an. off monih for ffie gardener but wc 
jnus remember diac Mereh, ibe buu«i month of the year, 
is jitsE ahead and sraix co andcipce. Scan; to do anything that 
will make ^rlng casks easier. Ha?e yon kepi any of your 
New Year% resoluctons in regard to your gardenP 

Have you sprayed your trees for scale with mlsdble oil 
or lime-^phur solutiod? 

Have you brou|^t iit and zfcreeued your compost to start 
seeds in fiats? 

Have you palnred and sharpened your cools and nude an 
inventory of your garden su^^es? 

Have yon ordered your seeds and studied the shrubbery 
needs of your planting? If not^ February is the time to do h 
when yon have leisure to let it rarde around in your mind 
and be we that k is die diing you want co do. Most gardens 
ire spoiled by snap decisions which the gardener o^es in 
the heat of a busy season. 

eENERAL 

Thu gardener must confess his preatest sbi. He has a tend¬ 
ency CD crowd too much into hu gardcUr This h why he 
repeals the advice against this practice so nuny dmcL ^dy 
some of the prirLciplH of pUnting in making your plan this 
year and done aiiempi too greae a variety. If you must drag 
in exodc plana not hardy in che region in which you live, 
remember that chey are museum pieces rachcr than ^e back¬ 
bone of your garden and treat ihem as such. Don't let your 
garden become a collection of oddities no matter how great 
%e cemptadoD may be to liave something different from your 
neighbors. 

It is much easier to have your lawn mower taken care of 
now than it will be when you wane to cut graa. You will 
then be in compeddon with everyone else and ihc senice 
imy be slow and uncertain. Inscructtom for ordinary greas¬ 
ing and adjustment are given in Chapeer ID. There arc patent 
home sharpening devices which ore said to work well when 
direedons are carefully foUow^ed. 

Now is the dmc to order arbors, sears or garden fumitufe, 
■s well ai m consider their repair and painong. 

Planr stakes end libels are a necessary evil If you expect 
m make some, get them ready now so thir your staking may 
begin before your plant gets cur of dupe. Your seedsman 
can supply you with many varieties in woodi, meial and 
bambod which will save you a lor of cfoubJe. 

How about ooosidtring an irrigadon system for your lawn 
and garden this summer? An incxpcusiive one is shown in 
Qiaptcr IL Wactr is the life-giving force of the g^den 
and many a plant dies because die gardener thinks it k just 
too much trouble to give it the attendon necessity at the 
rime it needs it. Even sach a cnide system as we tUusCrate 
will deliver the supply to the spot needed with minimum 
effort 

CONCERNING FLOWERS 

i¥ttS; All the summer^fioweriug bulbs, soch as Gannas, 
Dahlias;, Gladiolus, etc^ arc subject tq damage^ Sec that they 
have not been started intio growth by lu^ or dampness^ 


They should be'Stoted in a thoroughly dry pbcc at i tem- 
petacurr of about fotty-fivc degrees to hold them back. If 
the tubers have shiivcled, place them in very slightly damp 
peat moss but keep them cool so that they wUl not start into 
preittacure gtow'th. 

ANNUALS: The time for scltcCLog annual seeds is at band^ 
For di round general use and nothing can 

Petunias, iMwgolds, Nasturdums, Zinnias, Snapdragons. The 
Zinnias come in so many sjks, colors and shapes from the 
liUiput to the Dahha-flowcred that a large space might be 
devoted to that culture without monotony. They do best, 
of coursci, when mteimingkd with plana of softer foliage 
tescrtife. 

Dn pages 101 to U2 you will find lists of annuals for abnost 
any use. Ako on pages 112 to you will find an esceUent 
Ikf of ^nuals ivith descriptions. This last list is by Professor 
Victor IL Rics. qf Ohio State Universit}' and we also ivani to 
eaiJ your sjnennon m the names of expcia on page 101 who 
compiled imny of tbc» lists^ 

E^itse such a large coUeedon \s oonfusing, we wiC give 
here a few sdecdoiu espedally to be recummimdcd in com- 
btnadofu which go ragethcr wclL 

BACKGEOUND^ LavendEr Basket-fiowcis and Flowering 
Tobacco Hybrids In rtd, pink, etc. E^mon^yellew iMarigold 
aod biimt-^range Zinnias. Sulpbur-yellgw Marigold, maroon 
and yellow CaUiopsk with pink and white Cosmos, Globe- 
amaranth (Magentai and Whit* Evcrlastingli, large type 
7An ntuB. 

MIDDLE ■ORSElc Of couTse, plants for middle border 
must be selected with a view to what h immediately behind 
and in front of themr En front of the pink Flowering To¬ 
bacco and the Basket-fiawers, we would place shclf-pIrLk 
Zinnias and blue Lathspur. In front of the kmon-yeliow 
Marigold and bumt-orangc Zinnias, we would place Annual 
Lupinct blue Corofkjwers and .Annual Sweet Williams in va¬ 
riety* Rose colored Zinnias also go well In front of the 
Fkawering Tobacco* PSnk Feather Coxcomb dots wdi in 
front of the sulphur-ycSlqw Marigolds and white Cosmos as 
also dn pink and white Chinese Asters. 

FRONT bohdeIi Agetutum^ China Finks, GaliloTnii Poppies, 
dark^red Dwarf Nasturtiums, Petunias in many shades, Sw'eet 
Alyssum and Lavender annual Phlox. 

WINTER ROUQUFTS! Now, while it s still winter, ts a good 
tinie to appreciate the value of everlasting bouquets for witiitr 
dccoratinns. Some of these may be brought indoors from the 
shrubbery border or the woods^ but the maiority of them «- 
quire cat^ul planning in the garden. List No. on page 112 
givQ the best plantx. Many catalogues devote space to the 
descriptions cf these plants. You will find some of them fie 
into your borders ver}^ well while others aie too stiff or 
sturdy in their texture and must be grown to ihemselver By 
all means Include some of them in your seed order. Instruc¬ 
tions for drying them will come in the May Calendar^ 

STARTINO INDOORS^ February 22 ts the tradiclonol cimc to 
plant die seeds which take a long time to genmnatc, such as 
Lobelia, Ageratum, Verbena, PerunLi, PenesccTiion, Scabir^ 
etc. Read instrucdoDa on pages L9S and l^. These will also 
help you gee ready for ihe sowing of many other seeds for 

HOUSE PLANTS 

Sponge the leaves of house plants every week with clean 
water. Give them plenty of fresh air, but not direct drafts. 
Now that the mm of the winter Has passed^ use a little ferdl- 
bcer on any house plants which have begun to show new 
growthn Eio not uy to force these before they start. 
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Do Dor try to keep Grimria or Pomsermj acdni after 
they have ^nished bloctmng. Keep Jemsalcru-dieny, Cycla- 
incfi+ Erica, Azalea, Oenista, and Helxotiti'pe moist. Repot 
orai^e trees cack season and keep por-bciund. Feed with 
booc meal once a monch while gmwmg. Put Frccaa la the 
cellar when flowering is over lo rtpsyi: from Aagus to 
Febniafy+ 

Watch out for these pests laaide; Red spader, ^ihl^ white 
fiy, ciealy bng, lad scale. For aphids and mealy bug use thick 
soapsuds and rinse off after an hour, or wjpc off with a soft 
cloth dipped in soapsuds. Scale tnust be scraped off by hand 
with cEd^ or brush and the faiiage rinsed off later. Red 
spider is ver^t’ cliffictilt to get rid of and vtr\' easy to acquire. 
Remember riiat it cannot live in mobt, cool, ooDdidona and 
that the nnderstde of the leaf ia especially siffectcd. Wa^ the 
leaves often with water as a preverttn'e and keep the air 
nioisc and cooL White fly socks the pknt juices. Use nico¬ 
tine and soapsuds as for a^ids or. If very prevalent, fnoiLgate 
the window or room, using a nicotine fumigant from vour 
Med stone. This is a heroic emmaent and may be carri^ on 
in a Large boi m your garage or cellar some warm day when 
windows can be opened to get out the fumes. 

TREES. VINES AND SHRUBS 

bISTtOt INSECT ECOS: February' b an excellent month to 
grt your uec 5 in shape for the growing season. Get some 
misdble oil spray from the seed store and get after the scale. 
Remember, tiys should be done before March iSth, See Ln- 
stFQcdons for dormant spray, page Ifl4. Bni^ cncoons off 
of bark but do not scrape $o as Co injure the tree. Collect 
and destroy the egg masses of tent caterpillars which make 
rings of tiny gray eggs around the small twigs of fruit trees. 
Invesrigatc anything that looks foreign to you on the tree 
and find out w'hat it k so that you may destroy it, if nec» 
iiry. Spray Lilacs with lime-sulphur for scale if badly tn^ 
fested^ 

?KllNlN<#; Get all youf trimming and riiapiiig of shrubbery 
done » soon ^ possible. Avoid spring prunirig of the ties 
which bleed, such as Elms^ Maples, «<:» This work k bst 
done after the foliage is well tfevdoped. or left until Sep¬ 
tember, Be careful to trim only the Mowciing shrubs which 
bloom hie in the season as you will dstrtw the blossoming 
wood -on the early fiowering variety by pruning now. Prun¬ 
ing of shrubl>en' Is largely to remove the oldest wood to 
induce new growth from die botEotn, Read Chapier V and 
pages 55 and Prune die Peegee and Snowhill Hv- 
dnngcas to very short stubs of htanebes. 

NEW SHRUBS^ Select the shrubs which you wanr to add Co 
your plandng, using the lists in Chapter IV. ^ 

EVERGREEN^: Giving ihnii a dormant spray now wiU help 
keep down the red spider as well as and ocher peso. 
Shile off with care ary heaiy snow wlilch dings lo them 
u the shape of the plant can be spoiled beyond remedy il 
it II left on too long. 

GRAPES: Now is A good time to do the pruning. The fruit 
is hotne near the b^^nning of shoou which wCI develop 
dumig the present season. These dioots come from k$c 
yearns g^wnh. In order to keep the stmigdi of the plant 
frotn going into foliage instead of fruit, we most trim awav 
ilie oldest wood leaving only some principal stems. Each of 
these old stems should retain two to six of the canes which 
grew last yeax- These last yeiFs ciitcs must be cut back to 
three to ten buds each. 

BERRIES: Cot Out the cancs of Raspberries and Blackbecrics 
which bore fruit last year. On Currants, prune out die wood 
which is ov^ tlirec years oldi Get supputts of wire or tightly 
stretched wire fencing ready for the lorries so that liie new 
canes may be fastened k> dicni for the best etposore to sun 
^jd air. Have you studied the rncrits of a fruit border^ 


Ra-spberrics, Currants, Gooseberries, Biackberries, Graps- 
aU these make exceUent border plants for the garden if ^epc 
wltfiin bounds and upotl sightly^ suppottsK 
FRUIT Ti£ES: Fruit trees should be pruned now. Of orwse, 
they will bear if they aie not pruned, but will do much better 
if given care at this dme. Good fmlt is the product of nttcUi- 
gent piuaing and graying. The product of trees which do 
not have this care is usually w^omiy and knor^. S^ray with 
lime-^phur at donnant sctcngth or use mbdbJc oil if ciose 
™ ^ pruning and spraying should be done 

before the sap starts m nsc- Consider tiytng some dwarf fruit 
trcM for bloom and fruit if your place is fnrnlL 

HOW TO ATTRACT BIRDS 

Birds are $o much a part of the garden that the coming of 
the Robin in February or ^iardi seens to act as the garden- 
cFs first Ttodcc that spring is on its way. Almost everyone 
wants ^cm in the garden but few know how to attract them. 

Their chief needs are fo&dl and fre^ water. Ouring die 
early spring freezes, the need for wacer hecomes acute and 
freqnently they are seen dy<‘ing about in scaich of Ll A pan 
of waxtn Water in their accustomed drinking place will solve 
this problemi The water in omamencal bird baths is too 
often allowed to become stagnant and worthless. Anvone 
who has seen them in summer about an automatic lawn 
sprinkler will be Impressed with their desire for fresh, cool 
water. Food, ooREisdng of a piece of $uct wired to a tree 
Us^, combined with seeds or at least emmbs and table scraps 
keep them coming back year after vear if are sup¬ 
plied With water and mltable nesting places. 

A Irctle knowledge of the various simple nesting needs of 
the mytt familiar types will keep them safe from their natural 
enemieSf The size of the bird, the distance from the ground, 
the surroundings diey Lke best and most of all the sm and 
shape of home which they' require must be carefnlLy coi^ 
sidcred. Guards of metal twelve Inches wide, tacked com¬ 
pletely around the tree cr pole six feet from the ground, wUJ 
keep a cat from climbing as the cat cannot get its claws lotu 
the wood. 

Wood is the best and easiest material to use. One^haif inch 
poplar or pine is readily obtained at box factory or null. 
Faring should be done several weeks before die bouse k to 
be occupied. Birds dislike newly painted houses. Colors 
should be rather somben They' do not W'^Isb to attract too 
much ancfitiDn to their nesting places. Ptov^on must be 
made for cleaning each year as few birds will ciean house. 
Do not jilace nesdng materials In the houMS but upon the 
groimd m the open nearby'. A few strings, shreddmiags or 
fine short piecos of raffia may help. 

The Pm^le Martin seems to be die onlv one which does 
well in on aparmiem. He is the largest of "our swallows and 
Ukes his hoi:^ on cup of i pule. Make a porch 4 to d inches 
wide on which the birds can rest in die sun. Do not have a 
railing Upt>n it. This bird arrives in April, nese in May and 
stays uneJ September. Close the boxes until April Jst to keep 
the sparrows out* 

The House Wren will buHd in almost anything, but the 
entrance ^ould never be latger than n of an inch or the 
young birds may be destroyed by a can This rizc also keeps 
OUT the undesirable sparrow. A perdi is not absolutely nec¬ 
essary but Is a help. 

The Robin hkes a sheltered shelf but open on three sides. 

A board ^ed under the eaves serves well. This gives the 
niDther bird protection from tormitial spring rains while 
n^ring. It is the best known and most soct^lc of native 
birds, building its nest where no ocher bird would venture. 
Its calk s-ary with the hour and season. 

Give him pieces of apple, suer, scraped meat (no saJt> and 
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crumbs ind he will soon be perched tipon die porch rail or 
doorstep. Those who object to his raids upon the cJicny tree 
should pilot other fixiltmg trees and dirubs. He much pre^ 
fers th«. 

A BluebifEi will bmid Lo l swinging hou^ and a sparrow 
will oot As the yarrow is his woi^t enemy and frK|uently 
drives him from his hooie^ this i$ importanL It should 


be tn place by March Ifth as the bird nests io early April 
All houses except the Afanin^s shtMild have partial shades 
AE houses need a number of % ioch holes borkl just under 
the eaves for vendlauao. Those desiriug ftinhcr directions 
should seed five cents tn the Supeiintendeni of Docimient!!, 
Govemmeot PrioiiDLg Washington^ D. G, for a copy 

of BuUettn 1456^ “Hoains for Birds," 
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THE BUSY MONTH OF MARCH 


Tbe g^dim leeTrw more dem- 
Eef^mje I gm.'e it drink 
To thrrity fiowrj. 

The birds that here 

Smg fmeeteT ti the springy I tbmkj 
Because I Tswde the barren hoars 
Less so •with snsttnance. 

—UftKauvrS^ 

One thing the svccemfiij umatctir musi IcAm h to )toaw 
when ED be in d huny and when m jtetrdln himself. With 
the £rsi wdJtn ddyi nf MutJi it k d ternpuEinn in sort eo 
jTtnoib'e the winEej* mulnhcs. Htdt k the dme for restrami. 
Soinemie hai aid thdc when you feel EkaE it k time eo im- 
coTer ynur plants, u^e 4 Eiip to Florida and do it when yw 
oonie bacL Bcccex let Ehcm alone imtil aU danger of frmre b 
put. Tliere Are » many cither things that you can do, that 
your energy should be "devoted ebewherd 


Et musE be bohic in mind ilut all IcsEnirdoits given In these 
Calendirs must be niLxed with brains. Firkle weather of 
spring maka absolute dates for plancingi, pruiting^ erc^ an 
impossibiliiy. Many operatiaiu can be done during Febniaiy 
or March when spring k early and the weather diy^ whde the 
next year miy ie imposaahle unbi later in Ehe seasort 
Then, eoo« tha book has tmn wtitien to cover such a wide 
range of lernEOTV ihaE if wc tried to give eaacf date% some 
loc^des w'ould imd thcan^elvcs attempting to work ip snuw^ 
drifts^ while others would wondei; why the^' had not been 
able to do ie long ago. Suit the work to the weather^ 

GENERAL 

While It ts best not to remove rhe mulch, Je is always ex- 
celieni practice eo khcnen ie so ihac k wUl dry and allow che 
air to penccnEe. A mulch k placed as a ptoEecdon from 
wind and sudden changes in ecmperanire cauKd by warm 
spring days, roUowed by cold diyiiig tiighcs, which heave 
tke plancy from the ground and dama^ rheLr root system. 
When you do your early spring culnvanon, rake off che 
rougher maEen'al to be burned or cortipt^md and dig aU the 
finer mulch into the beds, li k well to lee rhis matter test 
unul about April tst in more locsliries, »iiting the rime to 
your locaEinn and climate. Always remember it k better to 
be too late with ihk removal thin too early. 


Fork over the compoac pik. The npidity with which ic 
beconics compost depends a great deal upon keeping ir moist 
and stitfipg it fm|ucndy. 

PESTS 

Dormant ipn3niig may be lafely done m most locabties 
nnEil March ISth. Alter chat, che ttrengih of the snlunoo 
must be cut down considerably in order to keep k from in¬ 
juring the swelling buds. The best nme k a diill, foU day 
whm the weather Is over forty degrees. Use lime-tulphuf 
for fnik trea and Lilacs if they are far enough away from 
the house to avoid splattering paint work. Tbk material 
oiqdkjes white lead and ipocs ir. It may al$o dkeofor bdek 
or itnceo, I have found that shrubs near feooos and hcdge$ 
needing limc-soLphvr, can have ir applied to the branches 
with a paint biush^possibly this k nor generally known. Mis¬ 
cible Dll Urom your seed store! k the bcsfC genend purpose 
dormant sprav% It will nor tnjiure buildings, tielltses, 

etc* Refer m Chapter XV^ll. 

Any plants subject to mUdew should be spmyl;^d or dusted 
wkh Bordeaux mixture as they emerge from the doimanr 


sate. Roses, Phlox, Delphinium, Peonies, exc^ bene^r from 
this treatment. 

LAWN DONTS 

CONDUCTION: Don't delay any filiing or changes. Thaw¬ 
ing will help settle newly added s<u| and avoid mnm work 
In the summer. 

ROUiNOf Don^t he in a hurry to roll your lawn with a 
heavy roller. Heavy roUing when the grxmnd k wet corn- 
pacEs the ground so that; clay soil puddles into a sticky^ putty- 
like iTias$ that makes it crack and bike iu drier weather. It 
dcstroj'S soil texture, (See "Soil Texture and Structure,” 
page Light rollings are good to force any clumps of 
heaved sod back into contact with the soil but reserve heavy 
rolling, necesKuy^ to suKwih the lawn, undl a diy spell after 
the frost is definitely out of the ground. A water weight 
roller h a great advantage in regubdng light and heavy 
roUingsL 

StEDiNOi Don\ wait undl May to sow grass seed. 5«d 
must be kept wet for at least two weeks to genrunate and 
after that seedlings will die if dried out. AJtogethcr it reciuks 
thirty da^rs of moisture to grow successfully. Thk k easy ii 
the seed is sown about Mar^ 15th but harder a month Later. 
For resowing to thicken the turf of lawns in fair conELiriorL, 
use one pound (one quart by bulk} to each dOD square feet 
(lOx 6Q ft. strip). Increase ihk if the lawn is in poor condi¬ 
tion up to one pound to ZTD square feet (IDx25> for bare 
areas. Don't use seed unless k k guaranteed more than 
Weed free. The best seed k plaimy labeled ''Less than one- 
half of one per cent weed seed.^' Why planE weeds? The 
best k cheapest. 

MIND OF SEfD: It ts noE good judgment w sow only Blue 
Grass seed each year nor k the person, who bu^'s a gen¬ 
eral mixnure for renewal seeding each season, laying the 
foundiEiort of a green lawn all summeTr As explained 
on pages 32 and Blue Grass i$ brown and dormant 
in midsuimnfcr while Red Top goes dormant later after 
the Blue Grass revives. The one pompkments the Other- 
Blue k a pereimiaJ or petmanent grass which takes 

two seasons to become estahlkhtd. Cham ksuod by Rutgen 
University show that Red Top becomes cstablkbed at once 
but lajt$ Doly one smson under lawn conditions. Et is Red 
Top thccefnrt, whkh diei out and needs the most frequent 
renewing each year. On new lawns we have recomiriendEd 
four parts Blue to one part Red Top. In weli-estah!khed 
lawns this should be reversed to two pans Blue and three 
of Red Top. Vary to suit lawn condition. Rough-^nxJked 
Meadow Gra^ (Roa tdviaJis), which k the best sod forming 
shade grass, takes two seasons to become established, 

UME AMD FEXT|LI2^S; Don^t sprinkle your grass with lime 
because you have irnns. Afosi is a sign of poor, not sour 
soil. Lime has a tendency to encotmge weeos. If your soil 
is hard and packed, apply t coEUpeot (sec pa^ 35) as early 
as possible and later use chemical lawn foouL Wood ashei 
from the Breplace may be distributed thinly over the sur¬ 
face just as the grass atam growing. The ashes may ako he 
mixed with che compo^. A ler^izer spreader will dis¬ 
tribute compost and varinus feidlizeis ecouomioally. It will 
save Its COM the first yotr, save your dme and panence and 
probably mexo the difference between a good lawn and i 
poor one. 

WEEDSi Don'^c fail to get after weeds early. Dig out plan- 
tiin and shallow rooted weeds but if you dig dandehom 
you will probably only eaiut th&n to multiply. (See page 
)7r> Spray creeping weeds with vsdium chlorBEC but be 
Hire lo (1) mbe ir ourdde, <2) wtar old shoes and an apron 
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of rcbbcx sAcldng ud leave all splanfired clDihing micdde^ 
(I) destroy all papers sdeks, etc^ lucd Jn mixiiig and vadi 
sprayer and mixing utensils dtoroughly before biingiag 
bisdc. CarefuLEy us^ ir is safe and easy. Carelessly used, 
it Is a fire hourd. 

C»IS$lNO? Don't fail to scarr some compost now for a 
somimer dressing. Get a box or pit to compost soil and 
humus; peat or leafmold with bone meal. DObTT USE 
STABLE MAKURE ON YOUR LAWN. 

ANOW WHAT YOU AAE DOING ^ Read all of Oiapier m. 
Regardless of whether parrs of it apply to your lawn or not, 
read it alL You will End something perdnent in each para¬ 
graph. 

FLOWERS 

EOUlPMEKTp At this tiinc of rhe year a coldfraonc or 
fraxing frame i$ almost a necessity. Plants may be started 
kidoott by vadexus means but many more can be started 
Outdoors in a coldfromCh Also the Indoor pUnts must be 
hardened to the weather before being placed in permanent 
positiDni, A eoldframc is excellent to protect them from 
(ite fmss or cold, dank days. Sec page 154, 

StEO SOWINGS; Most of the gardener's artcntlon during 
the early spring is devoted to and whai to do about 
them. We may divide arniuala into three general groups. 


(1) Those atremely hardy which may be planted oocdoars 
Some of these may be planted in the foil or even sow ^em- 
selves. The iiames of such jakots may be found in lists 2? 
aod 24 on page 109. (2) Other plants are so tender thai 
they should not be sown until all danger of frost is pasL 
These ore contained in list 20. (3> The lut group rcquirc$ 
a long dme to mature and should be sown Lndoots in March 
or they will miss a lot of their best seasqOF Some of the^ 
are contained in list 2L 

Annuals are again divided into two general dossil Those 
which give a long period of bloom and those which re- 
{juiiic several sowings. Hie lost mentioned are contained in 
1 j5i 25; many of uiem can be started Indoors for early 
bloom followed by several sowings outdoors for Lnn 
doweling. The perennials which bloom from seed the 
year are usually planted in March. Some of ikcm ore coo- 
tained in list J9, page I20 l 

SEEDS INDOORS; Many of ni have become discouraged 
with seeds indoors became we have not undemood their 
needs. Instructions lor planting w^ill be found in the first 
pair of Chapter XIX, page 19S. Tlte chief requirement 
ts a high temperature (70-4W) before gcrmlnarion followed 
by low ternpemure when growing. Light is not required 
until after the plants start to gmv,^ so they should be well 
covered to keep them moist or placed next to the hearing 
plantx After clicy germinate; they should be kept at a 
temperature of nfty degrees to make them sccjclcy in I 



FEirrrLizc grass mn c^mKAi 


flOLL LAWN WHEN 
DANIP BUT MCrr WET.- 


SEED BARE 
WrTH A GOOD Ml?<.ruDe 
OF CiRA53 SEED^ 


UEVtL UP DtPPE55lOHS 
WITH GOOD SOIL 


lYLAD m/aeiR 
APftOff and 


REMOVE PLAWTIjW 
aho other wecds 
mTN A WEED SFUO 


CHlCHWEtD^ GFIDUND EYV AND 
AIL CREEPING WEEDS YIELD TO 
A SPRAY or SCE>tUM CHIjORWE 


TO EUNIIHATt WIRE 

grass ftEEP LAWN GRASS 

3 IK. HIGH AFTER MITT 15 


STAD SINGLE DANOEilONS WITH 
AN IRON ROD DIPPED IN AClD. 
flfitJfSE AND 5fWAY LAfiGC ARfAS 


IN SUMMER^ DRESS WITH COHP0$I 
MIXED WITH3CNE MEAL. 


KILL amts 6V Sgt/IRTIMG CARBON- 
BiSOtPHiDE INTO THEIR RUNWAYS. 


TWE COMPOST BOX CAN BE 
HIDDEN WITH SHUU^IRY, 


Same lawn work can be done in Maj:ch to good advantage but fmich of the work is dcarimcnt;al because it is 
furticd too coriyi Read lawn insmicdona given dsewh^Fe In thia Gileddari 
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h'ftilthy. High eniy growing iMtperacitres nuke them shoct 
up a» fast ajid they wiil acqujxt wkat is known as 
ncs" which k rop gmwxh without sufEdeait roocs ro support 
thciru Tltis ames ihe plants to flap ovc^r usd di«. 

The chief etiemy of all seedlings bdoocs and our is a 
fungous diswc known as damping^off^ This ts prevenred 
by proper djnamage^ vendiaaon and, above aU^ the disin¬ 
fecting of seeds and soiJ before a start is nude. Small 
BUKHints of soU may be baked in an o^i^ at a temperature 
over 2l2 degrees for two hours or the soil may be dis^ 
infected witti preparations obtained at a seed store. 

All rcccptacffc* mtisE be thoroughly scrubbed. Seed dats 
can be scalded a& with hor water or, better sriH disinfeetjed. 
New Bower pots masz be boiled to get the alkali our of them 
and soaked in u^ater for sevciaJ days. Old pots must be 
scoured inside and our. Enough sec^ may he started in a 
£ve-inch pot io fill set^enJ nays when transpLanied. Be 
sure you have enough room to transpbnt them properly 
and don't attempt too great a quantity or coo many vanedcs. 

Consult yaiir germination chart on page 2Cfl for the length 
of time neemsajy* ro sprout each kind of plane. Plant the 
seeds which take the same dme for genninanan so dur they 
grow in the same recepcaclesw This will make the care 
much easier as you wlU thin them ac the same time and 
avoid having large and small plants in the same my. Stcri'^ 
lized soil germinates so many more plants from a packet 
of seeds ttw you may cot your seed order in half. 

The idlings may be kept in a little used bedroom, atdc 
or hah to obtain the low icnipctaturc$ necessai)', but ptob- 
ihiy die best place ro mantre them is in a boat made ro hang 
outside a window so that it fits tightly to the frame and may 
be heated by niaiig the window and vcntilatfid by manip™ 
uladng the hinged sash top, which lets in the light to the 
plants. 

Do not sow TOO thickly or you will Iok many pknts 
when thinning oui. Also there is the danger of injuring 
the plants that you want to save because die roots be- 
eosne entangled. Hun them out early and then keep thin* 
niug iheoi until you have the size yoo want. 

Inching ok die stems while small Kelps plants such as 
Phlox, Petunia, Salpiglosas, Snapdragons^ ChrysanthemumtS, 
Salvk, Scablosa, A?efbena, etc., to spread ont into large 
bushy, strong rooted plants. 

Don't sow all of the seeds ar once. Safe some for furdier 
outdoor sowings and to guard agaimt failure of the first 
batch. 

PEKEHMIAIS^ Those pcrcnmals which need TO be trans- 
phnted in the spring are mosdy the ouk which bloomed 
Lst fall. This is done as soon as the ground is dry enough 
CD be readily handled. Never transplant when the soil i$ 
very weL Chrysanthemums should be div^ided so that each 
srordy shoot becomes a new plant. They benefit greatly 
from an entirely new location planted two to three feet 
apan. A new' location ofren benefics utany perennials. The 
hardy ^nfiow'tr£, the Phioz which was overlooked 
fall, ^durns and other rank gn>wing plants such is Daisies, 
Hcicnium, ttc^ ahould never be allowed to gK our of 
bounds. 

All pcxnmials grow best from vigorous new plants. The 
process IS cxplaiord in Chapter X. Do not divide Pecniiea 
or Gflsplajit without looking up ihc specml instructinni. 

SWEET PEASl The traditional dmc for plimlng Swctc Peas 
DUE of doors is Match 17iii. They require a rich deeply 
worked soil which c^utaim day but has excellent dnunage. 
Extremely thin soils are not suitable as they dry out roo 
quickly. Open sunnt' Jocadona are best. The best plan is to 
prepare the trench deeply in autumn, mulch heavily to 
dude frost and plant the seed in March. Tf this has not been 
done, however, dig trenches about two feet deep and the 
width of a spade. Fill ihc tzcEich with good topsoil and 


maiTOTO well fnixed &nd sow the seed about two inches 
below the surface. The young plans can be hilled op 
oceaslartalLy as they grow. 

Seeds ^rown indoors In pos in an inch of smd on TOp of 
wcU dramed may be pbnred in this trench by moving 
the eniire hall of eanh without dtmirbmg the roos. This 
may secure a hlooining date three ro six weeks piior to the 
average. Ourdours, s«^ may be sown one inch apart or 
even three inches apan^ but they will have to be thinned TO 
avcT^ not Jess than six inches apart when they begin to 
grow. 

The flowers must be kept closely picked as the vine 
dies as soon as the seed pod forms. To facilitate the 
soaking of the soil which must be done at all times ro 
the depth of ^ght to ten inches, a shallow trench should 
be allowed to remauL The plant is a deep rooter and 
will not duive unless the trench is built as described. 
Feed every ihree and four weeks with plant food with u 
low nitrogen conrenr. but lugh iu phospharvs and potash. 
Seed may be treated in a 5% formaldehyde rolution for 
five minuies to eradicate bactexiol dise^ and dusdw 
with m contact inseeddde wiU rake caie of any aphids whkn 
appear. 

ROCK GARDEN^ Look it over often during fhc sproig thaws 
to see chat the dny plants have not been heaved or w^ashed 
out of the soO. %^eii frost is past, see they arc firmly 
seeded and well covered. Force some small stones about 
their crowns to hold them down. 

BUtiS ANG ROOTS: Dafi^odtls will soon be in bloom and 
It is uol necessary to do very much about them, bur the 
lesulrs from Tulips end Hy'adnths will be endangered by 
freezing if they scan too early. Loosen the mulch to keep 
them w^eli covered and add some more mulch to those over- 
valiant shoots which insist on coming through. A cold night 
wind wOl dry them our and iit)ure the bulb. The Ituiget 
you hold them back with a loose airy mulch^ the more sure 
you w^iil be of rhe results later. 

Cannas should be divided by cnjrting the eyes separately 
and rooung them in sharp sand or porting them in a light 
soO so that they may have an early start outdoors after all 
danger of frost is past, 

Dahlia rooix should be started into growTh late in the 
month so ihac they may be easily divided or so chat you 
may have curdngs made from them if yati wish. Lay the 
roots upon a few inches of sand and water freely ro scart 
them into growth. Do not do this roo early or give them 
roo worm a temperature. 

Be sure to bum over the Irb bed by folloiving instruedotts 
in Chapter XIL Use core and judgment not to endanger the 
r oo IS. 

SANitATlOH^ Look over the garden mulch when you 
remove it to see that it docs not contain mildew or insect 
pe^. Either dig it Into the ground If it is fine enough, bury 
It in the compost heap or burn in Be sure to spray Roses^ 
Phlox and Delphinium with Bordeaux mixture before 
growth Stans and dust thereafter at regular ten-day intervals, 
using Massey Dust (page 18J) or a similar formula^ It is 
rem^kable what this will do ro eliminate mildew, black spot 
and many kindred diseases. 

ROSES: In the Rose garden^ the hardy Polyantha, Hybrid 
Perpetual and Rambler ean be pruned of dead and 

broken brunebea the latter part of the tnonth, but the tender 
Hybrid Tea Roses should be left until later before being 
cither pnmed or uncovered. The best time to pninc of 
uncover Roses is just before they start to bud out. 

HOUSE PLANTS 

STARTING PlANTSt The foUdwuig 15 1 lift of plants which 
should be sctited in February or March for bloom indoorSi 
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Asparaigus, Tutwr^MH Region^ Qli^kik, Ciiicnrk, Dm- 
caeoa, Fuctuia^ GerarJimt^ GJo^evua, Pot Ptundis, Siiat- 
puiLu (Afric:m Violet}^ Smilax, Solanum (Ckvduid 
Qieny). Special Insmii-Eadiif wi3[ he found za ^laiioias puts 
of the book for these. Aba conduit your seed cataJogue. 

CAR£i The suggKtionS conbilncd m the February Cden- 
dir are siiil to u applied to died plants indoors at this 
dme. More cart is mmired ikjw than at any odicr time 
because they are gnaiy weakened by their Jong season 
under umiarural coodidom, 

FOsciNCi We dbcussed in Chapter XXVI the lorrang of 
iloweriiig braiiclicif which will work even better now, but 
at this season oiaiiy of the spring blooming pUnts may be 
forced by bringing thern inaonrs in clumpSr Select a day 
when the ground is still frozea but not hard enough to pre¬ 
vent you from digging out dumps of Uwsnf liis, Violets, 
Crocus, ScitLas and a fci^ other bulbs to be planted zn bowls 
or pots. Water them weJh H^ve good drainage and re> 
tnetuber m ke^ them cool at first so that they may acclhiutc 
theinselvK to Indoor conditions. The cooler you keep thetm 
the longer they will last- 

GREENHOUSE AND COLDFRAME 


whJ^ come undier this general heading and are suitable fat 
many srmauons. C^Lr)^jitliemunts for nerc fall must be 
prop^ted at time, if the space is available, k is gi>ad 
praedee to put ia a batch of guttings everj' four weeks from 
now uadi early June so as to assure a long penod uf bloom 
that will treend weU into the autumn. 

SOMMER CARE: Better make the necessazy arrangements 
now no use your greenhouse for smte useful purpose dils 
summer, instead of leaving It idlc^ Potted fniiG, Chrysaa^ 
themums,^ Melons, EaglLdi foroLrig Cucumbers, etc^ are some 
of the maw possible prodnet;^ w^hich will be worth while. 

SOIL: The soil In the greenhouse bed should be top- 
dressed with e(jual parts of turfy loam and sheep manure. 
This should be scratdicd Into the tipper soil wlui rake or 
chw^ and thoroughly watered. 

DiSBUDDiNOi Roses, Camadons and many other planum 
must be kept disbudded if you waat high quality dowers and 
the maxinoum period of bloom. It i$ impcirtsmt thii this be 
attended to when die buds arc small, m order to conserre 
the strength of the plants and cDucentratc ii on the produc- 
tion of blossoms. 

VINES, TREES AND SHRUBS 


CONSTRUCTION AND USEc Details for constnactians of 
eddfrumes are given on pages 3^ to The various 
types Illustrated will give wonderful results Irom the tempo- 
nuy coldfiame fitted over the cellar window to the more 
elaborate one heated by steam pipes. EIcctridty now comes 
to our rescue with some low price cabEes w^hich, equipped 
with a thermostat, maintain an ei^^en tcmpezacurc in all 
weather. Complete instructions are furnished by the manu¬ 
facturers and it is W'ell for you to consult your local electric 
company if yoti arc intertstecL The types which are placed 
where Some additional heat can be given, get a much earlier 
use but evm the ones which are gonsttucted in a sheltered 


place away fmm Winds can be covered with mats at nighE 
and produce plants much sooner and with greater safr^^ 
than ean be abtalncd by sowing In the open with the cunse- 
quent danger of frost. Thdr gonstruedun Is sirnple and we 
recommend tlteni both for starting seeds and ha^cning od 
diose grown indoors. 

The fordng of cLuiups of bulbsi Violets^ U very easily 
done in a frame. If preparation is made in the fall yon tteay 
have Pinsics, Narci^us, Primulas^ ^Vallflowers and all the 
early spring bulbs in bloom long befoj^e they appear in the 
open. You have only to bank me frame with manure and 
cover It with a mat to liave them a month ahead of time 
even If winter still howls outside. 

CUTTINGS: The Ikt of uses to wfueh a greenhouse or 
heated ooidframe can be put is too long to enurnerate here. 
Cuttings of all the a'arious types o| bedding plants should 
be started In sand carl'V this month. CoIciLS, Geraniums, 
Lancana> Heliotrope^ Ageratuitu etc;, are some of those 


PLANTING; jMdvc or plant any shrubs as early os you 
can work the ground v^ithout trying to plant them with 
fro^n clumps of sod. If you are transplanting budded stocky 
sec that the buds Are several inehes under the ground to 
avoid suckers from the fu^er plant. N'ow is the last chance 
to Safely and costly pEanc hedges, grapes, evergreens, dormant 
Roses, etc, 

NEW PLANTSi If you arc not ready to plant the new 
nurscTT' stock as soon as it arrives, lay the plants slanting In a 
shallow trench and cover the roota deeply \idtli saik See 
page 4L Treated in this way both shrubs and trees may be 
kept in good condition for several weeks If absolutely ncc- 
esfiuy'. VVliEthcr you are plandng new stock or utaving the 
old, see that the routs do not dry' our by wind or siun and 
that you do not plant any broken or bruised lonts. 

VlNES^ took O'er the large permanent vines. Do your 
pruning and paint and repair the supports:, [f you ate 
lo have your huusc painted this year, do sottictliing about 
yooT vines before their foliage develops. Either give them 
lempotaiy' support iPiril your painting operadon is over or 
arrange for a permanent suppon separate from the house. 

COVERS] Do you remember the years w'hen your flower¬ 
ing ^mbs were killed by frost? ’^Vhy not protect early 
Bow^ciing plants? Sew together some pieces oi burlap soek- 
iog, or better still, some cheap unbleached muslin. Have this 
in pieces alwut 10 ft. long by S ft. wide. Throw tliem over 
the bushed on the nights that frost threatens and preserve 
the bloom for future enjotTnent. Prescrs'c the covers to use 
Upon Qirt santhemums, ^nnias. Dahlias, Asters, ete^ ueax 
fell 
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PLANNING AND 

A flowT U^pi lo Ufe—iht tpaef chd 
Has uismd tmak; nohdvssJy a trte 
Flings forth smg; heswty 'iBtuperi 
to the hji^nmg h^art 
And stars jsr^ vo^ ’with tranqialiity^ 

—Adapted from a poom hy Maiy H ah rr , 

H e girdcmcg fera is m full swing by ApiU, bur dief« 
is sd U need for cAurioifL A'li,Uclic$ should be removed wirh. 
care and a Hnie ac a. dme. All beds should be aucFulIy nked 
over, working the finer piurcs of rhe inddi into ihe ground 
and putting me biiince in the bonom of the compose plte. 

Get 31 Ac bottom ol the compost pile tnd remove Ac 
oldest and nwn rmred parts W tfu* up br wU compose 
This, forced through a scobcit, makes the best dressing for 
covering seeds. Early in Ae mOnA begin to prepare Ae 
seed bw by digging Aem and Jetting Aeiii settle. Turn 
under Ae cover crops \^ch you planted lair year. Be care¬ 
ful GO do all digging when die ground is fairly dry so Aac 
you will not destroy Its siruttute. Break up all clumps so 
Aac Aey v.ill not ilry out and bake, causing you trouble 
later. Sn Ae LUustratian on the oppodte page and read 
Chapters 11 and XlX before dumg your planting. 

PESTS 

Get a Supply of spray mateilali on hand for Ae hu^ and 
distn$cs whi A arc sure to make Aeir appearance e^^en in Ae 
hot of gardens- Supplies of Bordeaux mixture, arsenare of 
lead, nicotine sulphate, dusting sulphur and tobat^co dust 
should be PEI hand. See due your sprays and dust gum are 
workings 

As previously instructed, look over your trees md shnibf 
before Acy oomc out in leaf. Destroy any caterpillar egg 
masses bemre Aey hatch. If your cedars develop bmwn 
galls, destroy Acm at once as rhey produce spOJ^ Aat 
spread Ac ducuK to apple trees. 

V\T?.AP THE TRUNKS of newly planced trees (rape- 
cialty Ac smooA bark type} wJA burup nr kraf r paper made 
for Ae purpose^ to prevent sun-scalA Fasten seeotrly wiA 
twine ai Ae top and bonom. 

Spraying for various Ainj^ nov^ will save a lot of energy 
later. Spray Phlox, Delplnniunv Larkspur^ Aconites, Fox¬ 
glove!, Hollyhocks and Aoses wiA fiordeanx itiixtorc before 
Ae foliage scans and Aen dusr Aem wiA Massey Dost at 
least twice a monA all sun^ner, to prevent miliitw. Get Ac 
bag woncH thk year by spraying Ae evergrccr^ with ar»^ 
nare of leaii, during the Latter part of Ac month. For red 
nider on Juniper and AAon'^iEaC start dosting wiA Masey 
Dmt« using a dust gun. Be sure to get Ac under-side cf 
branches and repeat in about Alrty -days. If you have used 
miscihle oil for a dermant ^ray as ptcvioiBly suggested, 
wait until about Ae fijat of iVIay before using sulphur. For 
Ae blood louse on pines, spray with uicodne lulphate and 
some arsenate of lead iruxcd wiA mild soapsuds as a 
spreader. Oak and Elm trees Aouid be sprayed early wiA 
arsenate of lead- solution for canker and Inf rollers, Wat A 
your Elms if Ac leaves were badly eaten last year. AnoAcr 
infestation this season may kA Acm. 

LAWN 

The care of Ac lawn waa pretty well eavertd in Ae 
March Calendar but w'c Aow aooAcr picture this monA. 
Read Chapter tit on lawns and don't forget to read all of it, 
ta many of Ae Aings which apply to lawn moklrig also apply 


WORKING IN APRIL 

to Ac care of an estahliAed kwn. One of Ae best things to 
do for 1 Jawn is to top dress it several dmes a year, if you 
have not been able to make a compost as preriously recom¬ 
mended, purchase some good black dirt, iliix wiA A^ a 
liberal quantity of bone meal and scatter it evenly over Ac 
surface. Do this early so that it will waA down into Ac 
grass before mowing tin>r and save wear and tear on your 
mower blades^ Conimerdal hum^ is alao a good dressine 
for Ae lawn, ^lAough hard to get in some iDcaJidcs. It wifi 
be worA your while to locate a supply' of ihit at a rcasonablt 
price. Roll the surface of your lawn w^heo it \$ fiurly dry 
and ^ringy to smuoA it out. 

HOUSE PtANTS 

lEPOTIING: Many of Ae house plant! need repotting at 
Ais dme. Place Aem out of door! dirting Ae day and help 
Aem recuperate from Ac hardships of Ae winter. Palms, 
Rubber Plants, Dracaenas and all oAer foliage plants usually 
need renewal, especially if Ae\^ have ouegrow^n Adf pots. 

AffliCAN VIOLETS t Most plant lovers have trouble with 
African Violets. This plant has Ae advantage of toJeratmg 
ordmary' room remperatuixs but is quite teitiperamcntal in 
oAer ways- It requires plenty of water but none of it must 
touch Ae hairy leaves or it will cause Aem to decay, all 
watering must be done from below. It is bad practice to 
keep ^^iler in Ae saucers of most house plants but here it is 
an absolute necessity lor healAy gtowA. Never let the 
w-ater out of Ae saucer. They do' bot m a western window 
where Acte is plenty' of frcA air and no drafts. Do not 
allow Ac foliage to come tn conract wlA the glass or wwd- 
wofk. They bloom continijcusly for about four months and 
Acn rest four moiiAs before Row'cring again. Do not at¬ 
tempt to stimulare Aem during Acir rest period. They re- 
qmre fairly rich soiL No attempt Aonld be made to separate 
Ac roots. Transplant only when yon arc sure Aey arc pot- 
bound. They sufiei easiiy fmm toot Aock^ and transplant- 
mg is quite a set-back. 

STARTING THE ROWERS 

ptEPAtAtONa Prepare to dust lU plants which are sut^ 
ject to disease. Be sure Aty are clean of old leaves, stalks 
and rubbiA. Remove aU dead foliage around Aem. Don't 
forget to spray at ten-day intervals u?A Massey Dust. 

PER.TlLFZtNGi BcTne meal is one of Ac b«t and safK 
aJl-foutid fertiLdEcra. For quick gcowA use Ae finest grade, 
ujually caBed '■'^Bonc Flour.'^ When, applying it, mix A sorne 
of Ae coarser mw bone which will support Ae plants later 
ill Ae seasoFU A little balanced pbnt food ii good after Ae 
plants have attained some grawA, but use it carcfuUv. It b 
best applied in liquid form and two tablespoons to a galkm 
of Water Is sufficient. AJAough Ac plana need this in irruill 
quandcies, while Aey are making leaves and stalks, Aey will 
need it more at blooming time. If you have liquid manure, 
use Ais at blooming dme instead of chemical ferdlker. 
Wood oAes may be icartered mi Ac bwn wlA real benefit. 
The potash Aar Aey contain is also benefickl ta Roses, all 
bulbs and root plantL Scatter it thinly—don't overdo. 

CULTlVAttoNi All borders or open spaces around planta 
Aouid be kept loosened wiA a fork or cultivating hoe. Tt is 
ertremely beneficial to Ae soil to admit Ac air and al-ea lo 
form a dust mulch which prevents rapid evaporation of 
moisitite and nitrates. After July in the borders uiay he 
mulched wiA peat or oAer suitable matedoL if deaited, bul 
uuiiJ Aen keep thcjn open. 
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lAABKlNG^ One of the ccdJoos jobs of xh<z garden b to 
keep the plants enarked. Permanent labels suggested Id 
C hapter XaV will ntake ihb cuk lifter. Markers are Lnex- 
pcn&tve and a good gardener should know ever^Thing that 
grows in his g^en. 

SE^S^ See ihar the groiind is well prepared and work 
in some well-rorud EnanurCp if passible. If not obtainable, 
use leafmold, dorcesiic humus or peat moss. See that 
beds are eaRfuUy prepared and disinfecEed before seeds are 
planted. Flaee rhe la^ ones by hand and sow the small 
ones mixed with santL Soak Nasnudums and others bcfoie 
andng. (See February Calendar.) Sow thinly in rows. 
nJess they are coYered with burlap so that the seeds wiU 
not be disturbed, keep the soli constantly stirred between the 
rows, having first marked them with stiiog. Be sure they are 
labeled with durable labels, [f covered with burlap, destroy 
weeds between the rows as soon as the cloth is removed. 
Thin the pknta ruthlessly. A seedling cannot ^ouTish when 
crowded. Protect sudi tender plants aa Poppies from being 
trampled or blow'll dotvn by some light brush placed! over 
the beds ts soon as they germinatCh 

TIME Cf SOWINGj Seedlings started liidi»rs ^ould be 
gradually accustomed to outdoor qonditicins to harden them 


od^. Same seeds tio be sown outdoors the hrst half ol the 
month are Snapdragons, Asters, Aly'ssum, Calendula, Cen- 
caurca, Panses, V'iolas, Scobiosa, Mignonette, Diantboii 
Poppy* Cosmos, CypsOphila, Nasturdum, Annual fhlox, 
Verbena and Ageratom. Be sure to protect the gexmmated 
plants from late frost. Marigolds should be planted laDC in 
the month and sowing of Sweet Alyssum should be made 
twice a month until July. Snapdragons, Annual f^hloe* Ver¬ 
benas and Ageratum do be$t if sown in the hotbrd or cold^ 
frame. Much more infonnciition will be gained by a smdy 
of ihe plant lists starting with page lOl. DONT* DVfiR- 
LOOK THE VALUE OF PORTABLE FORCING 
FRAMES AT THIS TIME OF YEAR. SEE PAGE 197. 

PERENNEALSi When you have Uncovered the border tee 
what new planes are ntmed. Pig under some good maiiuLre 
and give the bed st good dixs^ng of raw crushed bone* An* 
nails sKauld be plamed between the younger elump$ which 
are yet to fill out, Von may now divide such plann; $$ 
Del^niiimt Helenium, Anemone^ Japonien, Fall Asters, 
CenEosdgma and Shasta Daisy^ Divide Oiiysanthcmiiiiis 
aa early as poaible+ Each small division will nuke a bloom' 
ing plant by aurymn if planted in gocul location and soiL 
Phlox and Aiichachnus Daisies should be divided and only 



DONJ 

00 mtsf ^ 

wdrkihq Ground whch wi.t 

PUDPLES THE 501L ANtJ 
0 E 5 TTOVS CBOffc^ ^TRuCTURL 


SPADE deeply^ Tm 

ANGLE Of THE ^AOE 
DttERMtHEIj CULTIfVAnON 


START AT TOP OF A 
SLOPE AND CAST 
EARTH UPGRADE 


SEfORE SPApiNG COv£R 
GROUND WITH SlUhiDt PfAT 


TW PRCSS 
the bed 

WITH 
COMPOST 
WHICH IS 
PRESSED 
THROUGH A 
SIEVE WITH 
A RUBBING 
»BOARD 


Atl CLODS MUST ■ 
Dfi PULVERIZED AS 

spading iS done 


level CARETTJLLT wrTH A RATtE 


PLANT SMALL 
SEEDS DIRECT ' 
tpom package or 
VERV SMALL 
SEEPS WTTH SAMp^ 


COVER SOIL WITN WtT 
BURLAP UNTIL SEEDS ARE 
liP-^DO ALL ‘WATERING 

through burlap 


FIRM SOIL GENTLY 
WITH A BLOCtf Of 

WOOD and 
LA&a ALL ROWS- 


COVER SMALL 
SEEDS U&KTLY 
WITH SIFTED SOIL. 


Soil conditioolng, as exp lain ed m Chapeer fl, ^oald be snidled by everyone before attempting to prepare 
the Kcd bed our of doopL Thii is really April work but many try' to do tc in March. Don't oe in too big a 
hurry or you will dig the ground when wet and run the chance of puddling the khI and ruining its strucruiie. 
See page 22. Dig id the condidDuidg matcriak as deeply as possible and putvccize thoroughly* Use labela of 
celluloid on sticks as shown here or of zinc Of wdo^ Paper never makes a good LabeL Remember seeds stop 
gcntufiaring when they dry out even for m day and may be attacked by a fungm which causes them to toE 
at ihc soil furfiK unless ibe soil is w'cU drained. Dtnnfect both seed and soiL See page 184 and consolf 
yoof Seed catalogfue or seed store. It h lEiarycUms what m difference ihia mokea^ 
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die Uve parts a! th.« otject ring saved. Wlien weaditr be¬ 
comes senkd, set cut tfic pkn& which have beeii wiittcred 
in a coidfrune: Panii-es^ Forgct-mc-noc, Daisies^ Onicibuty 
Bcib, AquilegiiSt Faxglm^cs, etc. Kampani plants which tiy 
to over-run the gardens such as Achillea Goldcnglow^ Bcf- 
tonu, etc., shcnld be weeded out so that they will have locrni 
for neit' growdL 

fiULfiSs Uncover the spring ftoweriDg bulbs curtfujly and 
get ready to plant the summer dowering varieties, Gladiolus 
may be planted abmit the middle of May for early Hcnvcnng 
effect and condnue plantings every ten. days. Vit. the jncih- 
ods described on page lJ4. Many summer lowering plants 
of easy culture are overlooked. Try some at ibein this year, 
planting them with a quandiy^ of bone meal. Among the 
many to be recommended arc Tuberoses^ Galtonlo^ 
mcrdijncintlus iVlontbictiis; Hardy Amar\'Llk, Tigiidla and 
Ismene caladiiiia+ Be sure to Jook up thdr culture before 
planting. Must of them need the same cuhurt as GladioluSi 
Plane the Gladiolus comicls, taEen off when you cleaned the 
bulbs, in oursm^ mivs in some secluded corocTp They will 
bccoirte blooming plants nm year. 

DBFHlNiUMS: Apply plenty of bone meal and humiK after 
thc}^ start to grow. Any division of the plant may be made 
now. Three year old plants should be divided as soon as 
growth appears. Set out new plants in i loose, sandy loam, 
madentely limed—be me it is well drained. Dust aromid 
the plant crowns with dry Bordcaujc mncnire. Remm^e all 
dead or weak shoots and water abundantly. 

IRIS; Use bone meal and wood ashes on Iris but do not 
over-do. The bearded varieties, pforit from a dusdng of lime. 
Do not use lime on the bcardte^ or ffbraus rooted varieties. 
Use Icafnrold or humus mixed with a little tanhage. 

HEltiS; Small fragrant herbs used for da voting, such as 
Thtme, Dill, Sage, Afarjiomm. etc., should be U!m?n in open 
spots in the border. 

ROS£S: Wait until the buds arc about lo appear and then 
prune the Hybrid Tea Roses to three ey« put leave about 
four inchea of wood on the Teas. Retnember pruning of 
R<Kes is largely to develop new' wood and to make rhem 
grow so that there will be open air and sunlight in the 
center. Prune to buds which point towards the cnit^dc of 
the plants. The nw wood will grow from these in the right 
dircctKHi. The weaker the Rase, the mote it needs pninEng. 
The hisr of April is about the best time in spring to plant 
dormant Roses. Heap soil or peat moss around the newly 
planted bushes and keep it there for about two w'eeks^ Re¬ 
move it on a cloudy day. Thk prevents the bottom of the 
canes from dr^ffag out until the roots have m chance to take 
bold. 

JAPANESE MOlNING GLORY: Ahno^ cv'ciyone wants to 
raise the bcaudful Japanese Morning Clones, the most pop¬ 
ular of which seems ro be the "Heavenly Blae." They are 
best Btorted indoors in pocs, first having verj" lighclv notched 
the seed (away from the scar) with a file and soaircd It over 
fright to soften the outer coating. Keep wcb-w'atefed uniil 
four leaves are formed and then transplant into a Urge 
flower pot. Stake each plant and leave in a sunny window 
until it grows a foot and i half, 

Ic must not be set out until oil danger of frtwi is past. 
MTicn this IS done, crack thepot before placing it in the 
ground, but do not break it. The rescricticin. of roots causes 
ihe plant to bloom better than if they are allowed to spjawl 
whi^ semis to mcounge leaves without flowers. The 
blooming iyq>e of plants will &how round flow^cr buds at the 
base of each leaf about the dme you arc ready to $et them 
out. In the greenhouse they will probably be m bloom by 
that time. You con rariiy disdnguiih the flower buds from 
spmuring branches* as thc^- appear, llic flower buds art 
htdc balk, wiiile the new ride sprouts show pointed cutk 
The buds show singly at firsc^ hut later come in cliisien. 


The plants which show no round buds arc the ones which 
Usually run to Jeaves and ofteai. In $^itc of best ciilnirv: and 
restricted roots, will not bloom, k is best to plant enough 
seed sc that these may be discarded, but if they are pLanced 
outdoors and do not bloom, you tnay be able to force thrni 
by ctittiiig them back to a foot or so of die ground akcf 
they have achieved good growth. 

In most localities the seed may be planted dtreedy outride 
about the middle of May Cearher in tiic South) in sail dug 
to a depth of eighteen inches and made light with 
feruli^ed with bone meal and cow manure. After they are 
up^ sec eight inches apart and fasten by soft string to the 
permanent support. About the first of July, cover the bed 
wltlt sevetal inches of peat moa and every day or two spray 
the vines until they are dripping wet. While they lequ^ "a 
great dtal of fcKjd and moumre, they do nor like ehcmlcal 
fertilizer. Add phosphate is sometimes used but other kinds 
seem to turn the leaves yellow and cause loss of the butis. 
Rich, well drained soil and rotted manures arc best. Nicounc 
sulphate wiU control aphis. 

Planted indwcs, they will probably bloom in June, other¬ 
wise they win be much later. Their color changes almost 
hourly in shades of blue with the various condidons which 
they meet. The blossoms unfold in the tnoitiing but if the 
sun strikes them when wtx. or if watered when hot, they dis- 
appc'iLr. New blossoms come eacli day m startilng pnxes- 
sion. OtkJy good seeds give best results. 

SOIL TESTING: Many plants have a decided preference as 
to the degree of icSdiiy in the soil. Soil can be caaly 
changed to suit the needs of the plants and their successful 
culture enhanced. All that k needed is the kncnvledge. This 
can be gained by the use of a soil testing ouiiit for sale at 
seed stores. Its operation k tion-cechnical and a kit, which 
can be had for about usually contains a booklet of 

instruedon. 

TREES AND SHRU8S 

Early plantenG: Early pianiing is best for woody sa!ocki 
Trs* to gel all declduoiis trees and shrubs planted before 
foLage starts. The excEpUDn is the Magnolia, whldi should 
be traniplamtcd during May while ic k in leaf. Evergreens 
should be set early so char tliere will be pleotj- of rain while 
they are establishing diemscHcs, Stake and wire all newly 

E lanced trees to preii'enc rhem from swaying in higli wititk 
lon'c neglcm new siock-libcral wacering once a week in 
dry weather is essential and a heavy mulching of manure a 
lirtle later k cxcdlcnt. Do nor remove stakes or guy wires 
unrii che plant es thorougidy cstablishecL 
WHAT TO planTi Trees and shrubs that prefer spring 
plonring ore Rirchn, Magnolias, TuUp Trees, Sweet GunB, 
lapanese Maples, Large^flowerir^ Do^-pods, Alcheos, Flow- 
enng Almonds, Ornamental CSerrics;, Pcachm, Buddlcias* 
HauThoms, Rhododendrum and Weigelas. 

PRIINING 1 If you have not already done so, prune gntcK 
vints and orchajd fruits at once. Box and. Privet hed^ 
riiould be trinuned before ffiw scan into growth. YoiSig 
Dogwoods that have died back are fairly sure to send up 
flew shoots, if cut back to the ground^prune nud train them 
as shrubs. EvcigTcens in need of shaplug and thickenii^ may 
he sheared advantageously as the ri^w growth gets under 
%vay- Frunc back the Hydrangcos os dirccied in February 
Caieudar and cut Splrea Anmony M^aterer close to the 
ground to simulate new giowrh. After the plants arc our 
in leaf yon may be able to find indicadons of weakness. Cnt 
back the weak pbna md fertilize well for a fresh start. 
Fcrrilire all trees and shrubs wEdle they arc coming our in 
leai and see that they do noc lack for water. If pruning of 
your early flowering riiiubs is necessary, prepare to do ic 
soon after they have bloomed. Forsyth k probably the 
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earlier duc. Rub wniscr sprDucs from frwit and odier ifccs. 

FEimilZE: Roses and all oxhsr shrubs wiU benefit from a 
cop dressing of bone ioeiJ applied now and scimicbed in 
Gcan and pleasanr to handle^ bone meal may be 
c^ed Che ^e ftmliier. Its cffeccs will be apparcDC a 
month or more from now. If you had a im or shnib which 
did not do $o well last yeax, ^rt feeding ir now by one of 
the proce^es described in Chapter IV and iliusmted on 
page 47p Trees and shrubs pur forth a tremendous effort 
when they ntanxifacture such a large amount of foliage in so 
short a rimei Sec that rhey have a picndfui supply of w-afer 
and nitratEs, For a scldy mM it may be well to dig a shallow 
trench in a ring under die ouier spread of the brnicbcs and 
fill It with compost together with some chemlcaj ferttUicr 
or manure. 

FRUITS: Begin to cart early for your fruit plants. Watch 
the rntmnt bushes and spray with arsenate of lead to kill 
the cuxraui wuiiiis while they' are small and first appear tipm 
the l^ves. Ic is aimosc uTipo«dbk to raise currants without 

r ying. The roots of grape vines arc close m die surface. 

carefuJ not to damage them, in culdvadng at rhi< nme 
of year. Scratch in Lghtly some bone meal and mulch with 
cow manure. 

KIS$T WIUowe If you have sprays of Pussy "Willows in 
the house, they wiU probably have nude nxns in the water. 
Later in the montb plant them outdoors m a damp spur and 
they will eventually form bushes^ 

RBOOODGndrons: All brood-lcaved evergreens may be 
fertilized or top-dressed with peat moss or rotted sawdust^ 
but do not remo%^e the windbr^l^ until strong spring wunds 
are past. Prepare die mulch to be jcnew^cd in Afay. Com- 
posong in advance helps it. See page 72. 


©REEKHOUSE AND COLDFRAME 

RE 7 AIR 3 Late April Is a good time to start repairingd 
Broken gla $5 should be replaced anif loose gkss re±^ AU 
wood framework should be painted now. Best results with 
paindng art obtained during irtild w^catber. After the sud 
becomes hot+ paindng on a warm jnirfacc dries out the oils 
too quickly and injures the protecring Shju Have all surfaces 
thoroughly dry before applying point. Spring and fall paint^^ 
ing are always best, 

tfARoElllN&: Start hardening off the bedding plants in the 
greenhouse or frartie, k is certain death to set out Coleus^ 
Gcraniiinis, etc., uulc^ they have been gradually accustomed 
m the marked change in temperature. Give more and more 
cooh fresh air to tiipn eaeb pleasant day. 

tN DIVIDUAL POTSs .Many flowering pl^cs as well as vege¬ 
tables arc easily started indoors in individual paper poo or 
wooden bands sold for the purpose. These are nude square 
to fit into trays so that they may be set outride without dia- 
curbing the took by merely unhiding the bottom^ Many of 
the home garden crops may be tnarured a ttionth earlier by 
this proDCss. Early Sweet' Com, Beam, %g Plant, Okri, 
Pepper and Tomaioet work wdl this way. fill the pots w ith 
rirh compost, one-chLrd old crumbly manure and two-thirds 
good soil and add a little if it is heavy. Fknc twice as 
many seeds m you want and thin them as soon ss they are 
well started. Water thoroughlv a day in advance of planting 
and Water sparingly before tbe plants arc up. Plant Lama 
beans with the eye down. Withhold water (after soaking 
sally until germinadon stam or they will roL Do not act out 
any of these planes unrii the gtound has warmed up. Scakc 
them until they become firm m the soiL 
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LAWT^ DRESSING 

A GOOD lAWH CeNPO>$T FOB OAV- SOU. KILiini^ H^CDS fo CKj%B CtRASS I 
Vi HUMUS OB fl«£ PtW AHO V9 SAMD. AH efFlClCNt NnCHCS OF CSAB OWUS i 
FOR SAMOy SOIL USS MUMUS OR FrM, WSCO HkLLEB MW Sc FitXU tiv COVtRUfS i 
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Fertilizers and lawn dressinj^ are e$peci^ needed in April They thkkcn the gras and e^teludc weedt as 
wdl as prepare for summer. L^emicd fcrtiliaecs ate easily masured and evenly appl^ in liquid form. Any dfy 
applicarions ro the lawn should be washed off the grass blades to avoid bumiDg and injury to mower 
Inches in the lawo may be seeded bte in the season by covering with chetsc^orb or burbp to preserve the 
necessary moisture. The notched peg permits a gradual exposure co air and sun after germLnariDm 
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THE HOME GARDEN IN MAY 


Happy tb^ Ptmj ^nd tsre 

A fe-w parent^ 

Conutnt to prcatbc bis n^irvw ^ir 
in Mf €3WT ground. ^ ^» 

-PuM’a One to SotJnmt 

GENERAL 

We tiopt yua tuve your timk rady and on hand lo k«p 
up tht appcaiikncc of yoiar g^aidcn during ihe ‘nimmw. \V\m 
the proper tools; drte wal£ nwy be edged in a very few 
minute^ whereas a kniit, hatchet or soirbethiog af the son 
will take half a day and nor do such a gocMl job. A one- 
wheel lawn mower is an cxceHenc thing to use around the 
^dcii beds and close to rhe walls, while a grass whip swung 
Oke a golf duh and cuiring both w^yi alloy's us to get close 
to the fences and shrubbery- wiibout stooping. If you have 
a veptable garden, invempte the wheel boe-jt is well 
worth while- Flowers wlilch arc staked early m the season 
arc easy to ttain and also make disease more easily detected. 
Weed killers used on walks and drives, while the weeds are 
young, will prevent t grear dcaJ of danage and hard work 
later. 


It is always well to have a supply of straw* nr other mulch 
handy as a guard agaiiuc late killing frosts. Investigate the 
cloth envets which we menduntd iri die March and April 
calendan. They come in handy almost all season. 


Eveiyrhitig that is being traiupkntcd, from riny seedlings 
10 young trees, must have its roots protected agamst drying 
while out of the ground. Unl^ this ts done, these highly 
sensitive and vital parts will be severely' in|ured if not killed. 
Transplant on cloudy days. 

Have a sdpply of liquid manure readily aKesxihle for use 
on weak plants ind to increase the size of blooms. If you 
use a banici, sec that it is carefully cov'^ered with fine screeti 
or it will be a breeding place for mosquitoo. Our lllu$m- 
don on page 1J4 shows the use of am ash cam The tight- 
fitting Ud keeps away flics and mosquitoes and enables the 
oti to do double duty all season^ Get some dry manure 
from your soecLinun if other supplies axe not availably 

PESTS 

Don't wait for the leaf^tmg insccta to chew up your 
piMti but rtait the poison spray fstomach poison) which 
will take cate of them. Cumut bizshes. Gooseberries; Elms, 
Oterrie^, and, in fact, all trees and shrubbery should have ac 
least one appUcitiun of Arsenate of lead, u soon 9 $ they are 
Out in leaf! This docs not involve great eipotsc, WhJi die 
exception of tall Crecx, a small pump sprayer with various 
nozzles and an extenrion rod w^ill cnaule you to do the work 
angle handed. Be sure ro spray the underside of the leavK. 
In dry wither you may be troubled with rite grccti % And 
other plant licx^nMdne sulphate or tobacco solution h the 
renv^y. Doa'r think these pe^ are harmless. They suck 
rivE juice of the plant and seriously w'caken it. They are 
generally found working on the softest, moM tender leaves 
or buds. 

Keep up the use of Ma^cy Duse on cvcigrteos, Hckses and 
peremiaij whidi are subject to mildew-Delphiniinn, HoUy- 
Qock, Fhiox, Chinw Larkspur, etc. Should the mildew get 
oat of hand, spray it every ten days with Bordeaux mbrure, 
five teaspoons to one gallou of water, or use the dry powder 
op the leaves. 


Mealy Bugs are a so^urge of hoose and gRenhoiw pJantt 
and nuny times become troiihle^mc in the garden. These 
white eotton^like insect are often found on soft-stemirtcd 
plant! such as Cbleuts, Fuchsia, Begonia, Femv Gardenii* and 
succulents. In the greenhouse they axe controlled by fumi-< 
gating but ouedde the remedy Is a fine spray applied with 
as much force as possible. G&ntrol is by spraying with t 
nicotine-sodp or pyreih rum-soap solution which is said to 
work best at 130 F. This temperature does nor bjirre the 
plants but combined with die soap k helps to penetratE the 
Wax caadng which ptotects the bodies of the Lsects. 

Glue k often u^d for Red Spider on Evergreens and 
perenniak. It is a good remedy if washed ori with a hose 
m a day or so. Combine one pound of ordinaiy ground glue 
diswived in ten gaHons of water with one- half pound of 
wettable sulphur. Speaking of ^phut, ask ycur seedsman 
about the sulphur spray material wmch comes in nib^ much 
as does tooth paste and shaving ereain. 

LAWNS 

Good lawns art the re^lt of liberal feittbzarion and fre¬ 
quent care. We have covered this suibiect thoroughly io the 
past two calmdaxs but a good appearance will be kept up 
only by constant attention. Seed ri^e bare spots as soon as 
they appear. In hot weather cover with a cloth as shown in 
the April calendar. Do not sprinkle the U'mi. Wet it once 
in a while if it needs it. Ftequeni sprinklings cause much 
loss. Newly seeded Uwns should be cui high undl the gras 
begins to grow vigufously and thickens. 

The eradicadan of crab grass should be started in rive 
middle of the month. Shading is one roccessfol method. 
(See page 36.) 

Fairly short moy^ in the spring is beneficial to the grass. 
After May 15th ir should be kept inowed at throe inchm 
highn It makes a better appranince, shadib the crab grais 
seed and keeps it from gerTninaring, retards the evaporsiion 
of mot^ro and nitrate!, by keeping the surface of the soU 
cool during hot weather and crowds out weeds which fibcij- 
ish in hot soil. 

HOUSE PLANTS 

Read i^rolully riic direcdom fnr repotdnc, commencing 
with pap 219. E^mininc your pLints to see if they need at- 
ronrion before being set outdoors for summer tecuperadon. 
Also read rommer cate on page 220. 

Tubbed plants of all kinds may be taken from their w*inttr 
^uarteti and moved into place now that danger of real frost 
k past. Th^ should be ^ven liquid manure and, as growth 
b^in» active; loosen the surface of the snsi in Tlteir con^ 
tainers. Keep well watered. Bring out the Poinsettias to start 
them into growth fsce January calendar^ and dry out Callaf 
to they can rest on their sides in the shade during the 
aurtuntr, 

WiTH THE FLOWERS 

MAtKlNf^; The impoitancc of proper Labeling i$ felt very 
often hi the spring. The areas in the perennial botrier in 
whii^ the late maturing pbnls are placed are oftcxi dug up, 
ruining the plants. The Japanese Anemones, Japanese Bell- 
flowers fPlaE>*codons), Hoata^ (such a useful plaxit in shade) 
Bbcdif^heart, Blue Memnsia and some of die tinv bulbs 
are carily killed b^* a hnle probing with the cidtivad^ rooL 
rbe arw of such plants sn^d be permancriiiy marked to 
avoid thk loss. \'kTii}e you are at it, nan permanent markings 
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ItfcT the other planis while thty^ we in flowr tnd 
idend^ed. [r adds mtidi ta the j-oy the garden^ ad wcU 
ad che »dffaction of yotir visicort. 

FLAMTING SEEDS; Plant Qiiiy wboi the ground is ijvork- 
Retd the Maxeh and April calendars. Cojasiilt plant 
lists on pages JUl to 120, There h still dme to plant out irtaoy 
of the favorite annuals, btic do not delay ifc-stimjncr will 
soon be here. Prepare the grootid thoroughly^ although 
annuals do not need the deep culEi%'adon which must be 
given for peretinjah. Continue to sow Sweet Alyssnm and 
Candytuft for edgings Seeds of aJl the tender annuals may 
be sown noW“Inipicicns, AuunntlK Gomphrena, Cdosia, 
Gaillardia, Browailia, Petunia, Ponulaca, Torenk, S^nnia. 
These will replace die Pansies, English Daides^ Lobelias, 
and other vcjy early annuals; now growing shabby^ TTun 
and transplant chose already set out and do noc let them 
dry' out or suffer from late frosi^ 

FIOWERING VINEJ^ Plant vmes m cover fences and ga- 
nges: Coral Vine CAncigojion leptopoj); [pomea leari, the 
Huvenly Blue Momlng-^lciy s the vadous jasmines, white 
and yellow; Clematis panieubta, Solanum jasminnides, and 
the aiany annual climbers: Directimts for some of dicsc 
and many others wiU he found on page 84. 

OouROi: Sow tbe seeds of Gourds in Ulc 
May or early June in the sun and b Hght 
loafn« enriched with very old stable manure. 

Ten seeds to the hill, where ikcy are to 
grow, for they do not trAnsplant wdL Pro¬ 
vide lome support ii they grow ten feet 
high. 

FonED AMHtlAtSa To transplant jcedlings 
from Rat or pot into the open ground, loosen 
carefully the rootlcu which have made tight 
little wads, so that they will be in condition 
to take up food md water. Dig a hole the 
full length of the planers place k in 

posiciop, jiU the hole half full of watery throw 
in soil to make soft mud about die roots, 
dim dll the upper half of die hole with dry 
soil and water no moriu By tMi mediod 
there will be no moisture On die surface of 
the ground for the stiq to bake or steam. For 
a few days keep the pliants covered with 
flower poB or stmwhtity baskets during the 
day to prevent evaporation from the loaves 
by sun or wind, removing the protecdoii at 
night. To Insure a stocl^ growth remove 
the central hud at the top of the plant when 
it is sue Inches tall. Calendulas, Ageracumt 
Snapdragons^ Stocks, Marigolds, Drummond 
PhloK^ Alyffliiiin and Petunias are rypts need^ 
ing such tffeitTnent. Poppies, A^ers and 
Kicotiatta a4fe b«t kft alone. 

FERENNrALSEFiACEMENT] Ydu cm now sCe 
what you nt^d in the way of replacement* 

Secure hardy clumps ajid select a cool 
cloudy day for pLanung. Better to hold die 
lams for a day or so rfian w plant ihctr in 
cat and wind, A newly set plant must de^ 
vek>p its roocs before it can support top 
growth. Keep the plants sbadeo if the 
weather ts warm. Newspapen may be used 
but all shade should be jcmovcd at night. Do 
not overesowd—plant flrmly—pm the nil 
around the edges of the plant, ra'^er rhan 
the cop of die plant itsclf-^pread die rooEs 
naturally and fll the spaces between fhtm. 

Each rooc must be sumDunded with soil free 
from air pockets. Set the crown; as they 
Were in me nursery. Culdvatt often. Never 


walk on the soil or eultivate when at is wet. Newly pknted 
perennials must Ik watered leguLaxly, in early monting ot 
jcist before simdown, 

PEONIESi Tb-^ require an abundance of water while 
the buds art bciiig formed. A Large flower poc or a piece 
of fourdneh farni tile sunk about a foot away from each 
Peony piartt and covered with a stone; enables you to get 
water do-wn where it is most needed. The flowers may be 
removed while in. the bud and opened in water. Remove 
some of the buds to give larger flowers. Peonies shauld be 
staked before the bu£ sort to weigh down the stalkss An 
encircling support h better than stakes. Do nor neglect the 
plants afror they have bloomed* Tbqr are pireparing for 
next year. Read page 142. 

dakuaSf They may be planted as soon as the weniier 
is settled. Don'r forget to stake [hem when you plane. 
Doing so when they are rady for support may mj:Uje die 
foots. Read inscTucdon$, page 1J2:. 

GLADlotySs Scart May iSth and plant evcfy two w«ks 
until July Kkh to get bloom ihitu^ to October, ^dy 
carefully inp^cdons, page 111. 

MiSCEliAiiEOUS lULiSi Get the mmmer flowering bulbs 


GCraDGAADEN PRACTICE 



liK b)^ ewngngun puw pUifi A duljj of tihiiijtd ftoiuer 

fTrjt bloofnng wustt b etiqihal fir wnfeiual bfcoBi 

nncvilbnuebm T«r IrnrtwonUMiL of n«ui«r bttjtt; and rqckcrvt, 



HoU fhr cuftna iinpltinrjif so ihaf cut h nnii 
upBfvd romr thin doamu^ 
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MAY CALCNDAl 


tnio die grcHuid before tht end af die mnndi. Hudy 
Gloxinias^ Cannaa, BegonuA Tuberose^ eui- ^'E^ry 
Faciorr'. Feed die Du^^'in TuUp^ wLih Hquid muniire when 
they ue in bud. Daffodils do not need io be disturbed 
For several y«aiv bui whcti any bulb is namralrEed in die 
hvm the erass ahoold nor be cui until their leaves begin 
to ruin yellow. Unless you follow mstruetioris coiitiuned in 
the iilasmtioD on page i 27 , do not dig any spring ffowering 
bulbs undl ihe Jeavs ripen. 

ASTEtS; Before planting Asren of any kind apply wood 
ashes CD the soil. Contr^’ to popular belief ihcy do not 
thrive well in poor sod. Manure It well., dig k deeply and 
give it a finely nked finish. Plane seed in the row's two 
Inches apart with the rows ten inches. Planting half an inch 
deep will give later ftowers buc better pbnes. Best results 
secured with seeds which have been treated for disease. 
The best is bichloride of mercury—a 15^grain tablet to one 
i^um of watetr Soak seeds fur thirty minutes in the solu¬ 
tion warmed to ^ F. Dry on a cloth at room temperature— 
not in sun nor near heat. Get early and late blooming va- 
rictiiis and set them out about May Ifth. Apply liquid 
meniut! w die wet gtEmnd before and during bloom. Watch 
the soil for 10111(15 or otficr pests and controJ by liberal 
appheationf of tobaccD dust well w'orked in. For other 
imecr control see pages 107^1 Sa. 

PLANT LILIES IN MATi Fab plopHiig is best for mcist Uhes 
but Regal Lily (fcgale)^i Goldband Lily of Japon {auratum) 
and any of tlie Show JIjiIijq (speqiuvum) do very wcU with 
early spring pknticig. See page 13^ for directiunSL 

coLUMfliNEi: AquiJcgla IS onc of the n>ost popuJor plants 
in die garden but many of u$ become discouxagcd with it 
because it dlaappoara ^ter the second year. It is a wise 
gardener who keeps a supply pomlng along from seed sown 
in a propagaEiiig bed in spring or early summer^ April and 
May seem the best months for sowing as it is easier to keep 
the seed bed oioisc. Ooltunbines like a ll^r rich soil which 
must be moist but havegood drainage. x\ heavy wet soil will 
ttoi suit them at oIL They grow fairly welt in full sunlight 
but beneht from ihade for a few^ hours during the heat of 
the day. If given this shide^ they will grow larger and 
bloom over a longer period. Space them nine and ten 
inch« apart and set them in fall or very early spring. 
They require very little attention as they have few' in^ 
tecT pesiBw [f they suffer from dry weatherp ^d spider 
somednies arracks them bur It con easily be controUecl by 
a Strang force of water or spraying wim nicotine sulphate 
in the spring. 

LUPiNESj So many gardeners have tried to nuise Lupines 
withont succe^ ihat the plant has a nomr for elmdveuess 
that it does nut deserve. For ycora these bcaudfui, candle- 
like blooms WQuId gtow readds'' and lustily in some locations, 
buc refuse to repeat under sinidar treatment in othec^ 

The answer was found to be bacterial moculatioUH Lo- 
pinro^ like clovers^ alfalfa^ beans, peas or ocher legumes 
have collectiaiis of nitrogen-bacteria called "uoduleS*' upon 
their roots. Ail of these plants actually improve the soil for 
other plants by adding nitrogen instead of extracting it^ 

For flich plants the prsence of special bacteria is ntc- 
easoT]^'. Just os alfalfa bacteria will not do for clover, a 
spedaL one is needed for Lupines. Vour seed.sman should be 
akte to obtain it for you. ihc plants ore well worth the 
snail cffoit Deeded to get stoned and once established ate 
seardy growers, with colors rivaling the rainbow^ They 
make 6ne campanioiis for Delphiniucis. 

The best me^um a sod on the aJkaJine ride but not 
too Strang in Umestoite. For this reason leafmoifk peat 
mosit and manures art dug deeply into the bed to provide 
the Aec«ary condiriona. Perfect drainagt is a oecessiry. 

Tht £jTt fumuwr seems to be the test Once established, 
they grow qpice freely but do not Bke moving abotit. The 


long cap fODis ntalce moving difficult c%^eo with quite young 
planes. Annual Lupinev m^e the easier pbncs to grow in 
the garden and exceUeiit greenhouse plants- 
ftO$ESj You may coke the proteetjon comipletclv off of 
Roses by the lost of the months Remember e.Ttrefne vigi- 
bnce is the price of a gwd garden—keep them dusted. A 
lost-mruuite Rose garden Can be made c\"en now if you buy 
poc-grown plants. They con be transferred wdthoni much 
narniful root disturbance^ Be sure that the soil into which 
they go is well-dromed and ricliT and keep them regularly 
watered during di:>^ weather- Gulti^'ate the Rose beds doilv 
to kill tJjc rose-bug larvae which arc jusr below the sod 
surface until June, when they emerge as beetles. In the krvoJ 
sta^ they are easily kiUtd by any disturbance of the soil. 
Qdtivafe in Apri!, A$ay and early June and also work ui to 
die topsoil act insecticide, such as tobacco dusr. 

rOOc Caitdens Fertilke your rock garden before the end 
of the month and see that it is w'ell weeded. All replace¬ 
ments should be made before May l^th. Among these 
consider the Wild Cydameo for August intetest. See that 
there are plcntv of nones around fhc crowns of the planiSh 
ALMOSl ANY CREEPING PLANT WHETHER EST 
THE ROCK GARDEN OR ELSEI^^t^ERE LIKES TO 
RUN OVER STONES OR S'fONE CHIPS. 


STAKING: \^Ticnever we dunk of staldng we think of 
the biblical quotadom *TraJn up a child in the way he 
should go, etc."^ A plane staked early in its growth is much 
easier to handle than when it becomes a tangled moss htter 
on. Nearly all tall dowsers will bcneric by smlong against the 
pressure of high i^inds and hcav)' rains. This is pardeuUrly 
true of Larkspurs^ Hollyhocks, Foxgloves, Garden Helio¬ 
trope, Dahlias and Gladioli. Use strong stakes and lie 
Srmly with raffia or soft coatse cord in several places. Small 
flowers also deserve attention. Old coat hat^rrs cut into sec¬ 
tions inake excellent $np»lJ plant supports. !^nd rwo to four 
ioches over at right angles at ihc proper distance from 
the ground and form into a semi-circle or curk screw so 
lilac the plant may be looesdy encircled to keep ic from bdi^ 
broken off in the wind^ Galvanized wire can be used for 
the some purpose. 

AU aiinuais will bloom longer if titcy are 
clipped. Snip chem off and kt them fall if you do not 
need them tor cut flowers. The flowering jstalks of the 
Iris can be cut freely without injury' to tlit plants If core 
is token to leave plenty of folkge for the promorion of 
subs^uenr growth. The same thing applies to May-flower¬ 
ing T^ps, Peonies and htjtt on, die Gladiolus plantings. 
Cut blossomitig shrubs os well os perennkb and innuols 
freely to prolong die blooming season. The best way to 
prune Spirea, Riiiadclplius, Deutzia, Wrigek, Abelia, Japan 
Quince, and climbixg Roses is tti cut long sprays to give m 
frienda, the church, and the rick. Plumbago^ Ptrennial 
Phlox, and the other perennials: Hollyhocks, Columbines^ 
and die other blcTuiJais] Dairies, Hnki, iGypeophila, and the 
mher annuals, wiH all bloom longer if cut freely. Don't let 
seeds fonn. 

WINDOW BOXES: Some of die more servioeabk plants 
w grotti' in window boxes berid^ the comnon Geianlunis 
are Petunias, V^erbenos, Ageranams, Lobelia^ Be^nias, 
Fuchsias {for partial shade), Lantonox, Browailios and Alys^ 
sums. See page Z 17 . 

StiMULATTNG: Do not Stimulate plants until they ore well 
advanced in growth. When foliage production seems to bg, 

S ive them a little nitrate of soda or boLmced plant foi^. 
ust before the fiowerir^ season begim, it 15 good practice 
to pop-iiress the beds with fine bone meoL, wxlJ raked in. 
Liquid manure Just before bloanung rime will cause larger 
and more blooms on plants. Do not expect mills from 
mmuladon unless yoo have conditioned die sod to hold 
enough mokture to supply tt regukriy. 



lUNE CALINDAk 


ITT 


THE PERFECT MONTH OF JUNE 


a day m lime before fUp 
Liiitrom green and Mae, 

Winds tike bcartteais pulsing o^tr us 
Qmek ’wkh repture 

—H, A. Bellows. 

GENERAL 

Among^ the mosT imparant ihings in Junt h ciiltiv^don^ 
It is often betttr tkan watering, k is a gt>od preventive of 
insect troubles and i^gntribuics greatly to the fertiiity nf the 
sotl. Work the sail deeply and often and you will find it 
pays. Be careful not to injure plant roots. In the straight 
rows of the vegetable garden, use a wheel hoev 


Don^t neglect mukhlng your add loving plants. The wild 
garden should also have slightly add soil and be permantndy 
mulched with needles from beneath your evergreens and 
last year's oak leaver This yearly mulching with itew nia- 
leiial early in the sununeTi helps get them ready for next 
yearns bloom. 


The sun dial should be chosen according to the degree of 
kiiindc io which the garden Is located. That which fits the 
gardim in s distani city will not do lor youta. The rime lo 
ser this clock is on June Ifth and place ic so that the shadow 
falls on 12:00 o^clcKk at exactly noon on this date. 

PESTS 

Mom and more we hear of the progress of preventive 
tnedIcinCi This is also applicable to the garden. Don’t wait 
until disease has weakened your plants before atrenipdr^ the 
cure. We know that Dclphmiurns, Hollyhocks, Fhlox^ Roses 
and many others are subject to fungous troubles antL there- 
fore» wc dust them several times each month. Aphis may 
se^ incouscqucnrial on your plants but they are sucking the 
juices and should be removed w'ith a nioorine spray or dust. 

Rose beds may harbor the grubs or larvae of a swarm of 
Rose bugs. Frequent cultivation until July lie ii the amvrtr. 
A tablespoon of sulphate of iron scattered around each bti^ 
and priced inio soil wiU help. The same goes for 
Peonies and jMagnclias, U^cn once you have the brown 
beetles, which mutilate Rose and .Magnolia blossoms^ da not 
use poison sprays. Eradicate by knocking them mto a can 
of kerosene. 

Black spot on Ro£e$ and other leaf blights on perenniali 
are difficult diseases m cure. Started off tight and dusted, as 
previously instructed, your plants wih not have them unless 
they come from new additions to your garden. Such infcc- 
tlnn is nor incurable il plants are sprayed with Bordeaujc and 
all foliage b kept off the ground where it might pick up m- 
feetjon. First dust the ground well with dry Bordcaujc and 
treat with iron sul|^te as previously prescribed. Water wdl 
and cover the entire bed with tar paper or+ better sdlL muMi 
peper from your seed itorc. Fir nghtiy about each plant 
allowing ^cets to overiap. Turn up the edges to form a 
saoctr and each day carefully remove aU fallen foliage. This 
is t chief cause of the spread of the disease. Cofitmue to 
sj»y until cured but keep die paper on aJl swon and con¬ 
tinue to cemove leaves. Holes w^th Baps for watering can be 
made near eacb plant and the paper be tumed up for 
an occasional ground cultivariDn or arcation. Do not water 
at nights 

Don\ think that tntx In your garden are harmless cxea- 
tores. They harbor aphides which ilrcy use to produce food. 


Drive them away by cultivatioit, spreading poisou Of any of 
the other methods previously Suggested. 

Arsenate of lead is the general remedy for leaf diewcrv 
Mix it with mild saap&uds to make it spread. The leaves of 
aiJ trees and shrubbery should have at least one applicadoo 
of re after chey^ come mic in full foliage. Use it on ihe ever¬ 
greens to prci'cnt hag worms, but do it as early as possibJe. 

Moles dtsfi^re our lawm and arc blamed for eadhg bulbs 
and roots. The truth Is that these linJe ammals go through 
the ground searchirig for canh wonm and bugs and in so 
doing, make mn-ways which mice and other pests use to do 
die damage which k often attiibured to die moles, Rradica- 
don is described on page 29. Use glovei to set traps and 
apply all poisons. Human sccmi scares diem away* Tobacco 
dust of even stems scatteted over the surface of the ground 
or.j better still, worked! into it. may drive away these pests- 
as they cannot endure die smell 

Poison Ivy at this season begins to become a great nui¬ 
sance. VVe quote the following from the “Hau$c Bcaodful’’ 
nugaxinc, *^No foliage is lovelier in its fresh green than 
pjison ivy^ springing up as it does in most unexpected places, 
but every^ inch is harmful to the average person. Small piano 
may be idilcd out in a few weeks by covertng them closely 
with boards or heavy pper w cighted down^ a smodicring 
process. Sodium chlorate applied like a wwd killer^ two 
pounds di^olvcd in a gallon of water and sprayed on the 
vines and poured around the roots will endicaie the menace:* 
or dry powder may be sprinkled on the leaves when they 
are wet with dew in the morning. If anyone can be found 
to cut the vines down from tree or wall the desmicdon will 
be tiuiclcer, for the brush may be burned (keep our of the 
unokel) and the roots killed by the chemical. SVear glos'cs 
ac all times, and to protect the shirt, bathe any exposed parts 
with a five per cent solution of ferric chloride added to a 
miKTurc of equal parts of water and gly-ccrine, letting it dry 
on. A medicai prev'entive is rhus tox taken at poison ivy 
season. A sodium chlorate preparation can be ptifchascd 
from the seed houses under the trade name, 'Atlacide’; but 
as it is not particulax abour what life h kills do not use h 
near any ufecs or other garden treasures, it also renders the 
soil stenic for sometime. Farmer's Eutledn 116 ^ of the U* SL 
Department of Agriculture gives further informadon on the 
subject*'* 

WITH THE FLOWERS 

THINNiNt# AND STAKING; Thinning of aU kinds of seed¬ 
ling should be done w^ben the plants are very small and 
before the roots interiock. Thinning of rampant growing 
pknex to keep air in the center of the clumps* as well aa 
around the giiter edges, must be done all season. Do not 
confine your sutlui^ operations to Dahlias, Peonies and the 
plants which seem to cry for it. Attend to the little fclldws 
also. 

CLIffINCj MAtNING AND ftUDDING; Qip the blossoms of 
ill Bowers as they are about to fade. There may be some 
that will not benefit by this process bur most of them wiU 
fti^nd. It a essential if annuals are ro tontiniic blooming. 
Alf planes grow to produce seed. The longer you prevent 
seeding, the lodger thc>^ will bloom. Many perenniak will 
give a second bToonung if the old stalks are removed. Re^ 
nwvai of bloonied-oQt stalks is also necessary^ on Delphin¬ 
iums and many othen to keep th^n sending up new growth 
from the bottom. Reniecnber that it pays big dividendi for 
littk labor, 

Wc have already spoken of pmchiug off the top* of many 
plaOEs to nuke them branch out. Coomos are amoDg rise 




CAiENDAt 






pbftn wfiicli h dik ni 0 iitj:i bd^ miny beaefit 

iraid 1 l Try a frvi^ of ail ktn'ik af phnm so iIul 

ou rnay l£i£d wbich will do bes^ Ad e^xperr nuy do k with 
's ^ingmAili bur for begtitncrs s koifo or a sds&ois it b«. 
hlark tbt MJ%as ocEnipied by sutb plaiiK IS Blcedloghan. 
Trilliiimt siTuil bulbs, Mtiteu^ hc^ which ace going dor- 
inane dow^ You will iiccd k ne£E spring. Codciauc rtiia 
procesa alL dimnicr. ^lark all your pLinu wldi permanent 
Ltbcla. It k xcdloiis business hue pays. 

PE9ENN3U PltOFACATlOK: 5ow seods of peienciiils for 
next year's gErden. The process is described on page 201. 
Saw the seed lard in June and soak In warm waier for a 
couple of hums- For safe wood mimogs take ihc iirsE shoots 
that appear when they are diroe inches high. Cut ihcm with 
A heel and plac^ ihem in >and as described on page 201 , 
MiscEliANEOUS CUITUIE^ Waich die ROSES for suckers 
from the root smeks. Dress with liquid manure for larger 
bloomsr Qildvxte the areas undl July 1 st to descroy die Rose 
bugs^ If inf£^4ii look over the planQ each day and shake 
the bugs into i can of kerosene. If your Ro« axe healthy, 
you inay save a lor of culavadon during the summer by 
mulching them with pear moss After July Ist. . . . Don't for- 

r [ successive pLmcm^ of GLADIOLUS. Watch for thrips, 
your plantt were infested last yeaXp soak ihc cornu as de¬ 
scribed on page 1I5 and spray every Bve . . . Train die 
DAHLIAS TO one stalk and be sure they are staked drmly. 
We hope you have not overlooked the smaller variedcs 
which grow in the flower bordcfL Ferdlizc when first budi 

form, unless growth ii rank.-Water the DELFHINTUMS 

well. Cut down the sdccu as the bloom ends. A ^ny 
recommended for die Black Blight is one ounce of dry sul¬ 
phate and ODO-half ounce of Blackleaf +D in two gallons of 
water. If the blight persists uke out the infested planls and 
burn diem. . . Watch the TRIS for the borer fsoft and slimy 
kaves) and remove or bum affected plants. See page Ml* 
You may extend die Iris season by usiog the Fibrous-rooted 
and Bulbous Iris described on page 138. PEani CHR^'S- 
ANTHEMUMS before the end of the month. — The first 
part of Jane a about the dcad-litic for summer lowering 
SEEDS. 


LATE PLOWEtS; The Bowcfs which endure early fnm 
should Tiot be overlooked now. That beautiful late sewn 
h an Pitccestxng period in the garden if you ptovide h with 
bkionu Some of die pciennials such sis Ddphiniums and 
Adidlca should be cut back Lmmcdiacdy after flowering in 
Juiic or July, watered wcU and given an appllciciDti of plant 
food. Thcrt will be a second nawering m September and 
Octolier. Pereiumls for late bloom are: Auemone, Amrs, 
Boltonia^ Centostigma, QinTanthemum, Qmicifuga, Core- 
opsk^ D^phmium (second bfoomingK OieSi Phlox. Annuals 
may be sown now including Salvia farinacea (Blue Bedder), 
Cynoglosaum amabije. Astern Ageramm, CaJendula, Cili- 
fomia-poppy^ Cuidyrnft; Cennirea, ComflaweTp Heliotrope, 
Mangold, Morning-glory fleaveiily Blue, Ferunia, Phlox 
drummondi, SalpigL^skp Salv^ ScabJoa^ Snapdragon, Stock, 
Sweet Alyssumt Verbena, Zumia. Also don'r overlook the per- 
ennial Liatrk (called Gay Feather or Blazing Scar). Blooming 
in September, it k included in the list of perennials roquir- 
iog add treacment on page 7f. See the two late blooming 
Clemark—vii^ruana and paniculata described on page M. 
The Miixinulban Sunflower (Heliandion mmmillianuE) sends 
out Ik graceful sprays of flowea for cutting dudi^ Sep¬ 
tember and Octdw* 


A OAAOEN WiK ACCOMNTi Ovet a long period of ytm 
this gardener was in the habit of enteruining some two 
hundred £fty people on fus grounds each snmmcrH Of 
course^ he wanted the grounds to be at their best and in¬ 
variably there wsi some failure of some particular fine 
bloom, whether the party be given in spring or fall. So came 
the idea of prepring t borrow garden, which is used much 
as a savings account for the proverbial lainy day+ Every 
garden has annuals to throw away, when the beds arc 
cfaiimed. Some of these are placed in sniall pots and plunged 
in the comer of the vegetable garden or a nmcc ser aside for 
the purpose, Gladiohis were planted in the same iiunner- 
^l^ltcfi the bare spots came and any part of the border 
showed lack of bloonv it was only the work of a minute to 
slip these out of the pots and into the plac@ needed where 
they would be wdl watered and take hold at once. If hei^t 
was needed they could be set upon the ground in pots and 
soil heaped about them. 

%Vhcn it becomes necesary' to thin the plants in your 
border, pot some of them up and keep them shaded tor a 
few da^ with plenty of water and son\e wise pruning. 
Bring them graduaUy in the lull sun and then sink them m 
a sunny secluded spot where they will not be ncglcctcd- 
Thts is the garden bank account, ready to be drawn upon at 
aoy taiK. As you do not care what they look like unoL they 
arc ready for use you need not hesitate to cut them back or 
deprive them o^ bloom until they ate stocky and Kealthy. 
Petunias^ Marigolds and faithful Gefaniums fit bisutifuily 
into thb idea. Evciy sire and shape of handy rcceprade hii 
its use. Old butter tob^, nail kegs and soap boxes bound 
wfdi wire may be painted gtten and filled with well com¬ 
posted soil, atriehed with plenty of rotted manure. These 
will how about five planrs apiece. Trailuig Pecunias which 
have been pinched back to form a number of leaders come 
in all shades and sizea. Aztec ^farieolds^ if pianetd now, will 
be a mass of pale yellow bloom four or five feet high in 
October. For a gsy, quick \rLne plant Squash—three pbuiti 
in a fourteea-inch wocHlen cub. Place them on the terrace 
or some place where you caji give them attencon. Then 
don't overlook the second or even third sowings of Euch 
plants as Alyssum, California and Shirley Poppies, Babysr^ 
breath. Mignonette. 

The garden bank account is a great idea but like all bank 
accounts,, there mast be t deposit before there can be with^ 
drawalL 

IREES^ VINES AND SHRUBS 

CUTTING AND PtUNlNOi M wm H the spring flowering 
shrubs have fluMied bloomings cut out all unnecessary wood 
to the ground as lUumated on page 61. All hedge rrinnning 
should be done now; a second pruiung may be needed in 
Augustn Frequent tnnirriing of hedges makes a thick green 
suflacc growth and avoids unsi^tly open spots. Break or 
cut all seed pods from Azaleas and lilacs but be careful with 
the Lilacs Liccausc next ycai^s bioomii^ bud$ are already 
being furmed^ 

WATEtiNGi Talc c«e that newly planted materials receive 
a thorough soaldng each week. Saak^ do not sprinkle:. Mulch 
them and wash the leaves. Read pages 47-S. 

cuMfttNG ROSESi They should be looked over carefully 
and any heavy growth should be firmly tied into- the proper 
petition- Prone them after blossoming according to ill^ 
tzarions on page II and msouctions no page Id. 


JULY CALEMHAi 


GARDENfNS IN JULY 


Gkw fffoh their gold mid knaJ^e^ thrrr po%pcr^ 

Let f ortune's bubbles tise end feU; 

Who sovtt 4 field or trains a ftirwer^ 

Or pientj e tree u mate sban all. 

—Wturn^ 

GENERAL 

dmc 15 again it hind and we must eiU ymr it- 
reutioTi m the difTcroicc bcrween w'lceting tud sprinklings 
Fnr the imsst part, sprinkling is hirmfuJ, especially i^pon 
Jiwn& See pigc 11 Watering mtmm soaking—soak the seU 
M the bottom of the roots^ then cultivate the mpsoiJ m keep 
the mdistore from evapoxiating and to kill the revived weed?. 
Da it thoroughly and less often. Investigate autmtiatic 
mtenog devices. See our home-made irrigating lystcm CO 
page [d» 


Now is the time to bwn to sow cover crops berween 
rows and io vacated beds. Sow clover, rye and vetch. Thesc+ 
dug under later, will return homus and nitrates to the soiL 
See ’X^arden Maimrijig^^' 

LAWN 

This months we mow, water and weed. If our previotis 
work has been wise we need not worry about our lawn- 
High mowing, deep waterings and weed watchfuLness ate 
frill aecessa^. If fertUddng b done, me the hydraulic meth¬ 
ods shown in the April Calendar, and the weed treatments 
described on pages Don't let the weed seeds fomv afld* 

above sU, try to inHuencr yoyr neighbor to do the santc. 

THE SUMMER FLOWERS 

CULflVATtON AND MULCNiNGi Cultivation dt>« not take 
the place of watering, but k docs conserv^e the water m the 
soil. After July 1st much of this labor can be ivoMed by 
imilchingt which, however, docs more than than It helps to 
keep available nitrates in the soil. These cannot be formed 
in me soil at a cempcraturc of over US degrees—B5 degrees 
k better. Under a sununct sun the soil often goes over thk 
marimum for long perinda. dius starving the plants. Mok- 
rare Is the great temperatoro regulator. The mulch acts as 
■ parasol and an instuaicd seal [t keeps the sail cool and 
moist. It must be light to idmJt air but in turn its air spaces 
keep out caress heat. 

Finst+ citlrivace^ then water thoroughly^ and covo^ with on 
inch+ or better, pwo Inches of peat m&s^ domestic humus; 
siraw^ leaftnold or thatonghly rotted manum. It h well 
tn give a radon of lime, thoroughly worked in, to all except 
the plaints thflE prefer iddiry. The rnulch is slighdy acid 
and, tmiess your soil Is strongly alkaline, may retard some 
growth. Ralfe off the mulch in late fad for culrivarion or 
wirttET proiiserioiu It may be saved for soil oandiriociog or 

in cOmpcAI. 

MISCELLANEOUS cuLWte: Cut back Vlok comota. Forget, 
mc-not and Ncpcta to four inches and dress widi sheep 
manure for August bloom. Phlox, Veronica and HoliyhfHzk 
will bloom again if kept from seeding. Pinch back pink and 
white Bolronia and New* England Aster to five inches, early 
in July, to keep them Irohy. Make currings of Centaurea, 
ColeuSt Alternanthera, Ajtemisiai Torenia, tmparieas, ero. 
Set oat Coieuat Begonias, Gcratuuimf to enliven the bo^ef& 


Now is the rime to sow vines aJnng fences and near ga¬ 
rages. Too laic to plant any annua^ except Pomilaqa. 
Torenio^ fialsam, ^niua. Annual Lupines, Shirley Poppies 
and Mifpionctter Cut back OirysauThcmums and l^oinscrttas* 
disbudding and removing surplus shoots. Order Cokhioim 
(Autumn Crocus) for August planring. Sow perenniid seedn 
Spray Nasturrimns; Sweet Eeas and Goldenglow with nico- 
rine. Ejcamine Aster toots for insecu and dig in tobacco 
dust. Spray with nicorinc for tarnished plant bugi which 
attack growing Aster rips, and ^ray Bordeaux mixture nn 
the under side of leaves of young planes lo act a$ a rust 
preventive. If the Sweet Peas are heavily mulched Their 
roots will be kept cooler and their season prolonged. Use 
rough liticf or gras clippings. If aphis appear^ spray with 
nicodtie. .A little shade at midday w*ill help to iruintaru the 
quality of the fiowers and prolong the searonf 
tOCPt OaiheNf a few go^^ late blooming rode plants arc: 
Tlic Campanula family lasts into July; I^gerori alpinus 
(dwarf purple Daisyi^ blooms all iummer); CotOniUa esppa- 
dodca (blue-green truier racemes. In July); Dranthus knappi 
(dainty yeliow.pink)Walilenbergia tanuanlca and VV, dal' 
maricus (like dw-arf Fla^codons]!; Anemone narcia 5 iflora 
(white Bower heads); Allium thibericuin (waxy IHac flowers 
six inches high). 

^OPAGatidN; Y'be House Btattnfid says: ^^Some rime 
this month when growth has stopped and vaniahed foliage 
indicates a dormant condition, dig up a good root each of 
Blcedkigbeart,, Anchusa^ OrientaT Pappy, Cat these long 
roots into inch pieces and plant them where the sod has 
been made a mixtute of sand and rich loam. Keep the area 
fairly mroisc and soon riny Leaves will shoot up. The new 
plants will be ready for perrruneni: quaitcts in the spring/^ 
In addirion^^ don't overlook increasing planQ by Liyering. 
See page 103. Verbenas, Pinks^ Euonymus, Pachysandra^ hy% 
Daphne cneonim, Qimbing Roses, Shrubs; ui fact* all the 
things with reaching runners will probably take root if 
fastened down on Soft earth with i wire and covered with 
some good roiL 

DAHLIAS] The main nems of the Dahlias should be kept 
free of ride shoots. In larger varieries, a riffle stalk is the 
best. Remove half the Bower hudt. Some son of adequate 
iuppon muse be provided to prevent storm breakage. Water 
weU and follow feeding directions, 

ifti S? Bearded Iris riiould be divided if over three yean old 
and if rooB are crowding. See page 135. Replace the more 
common onis wfth sonic new specimens. Top dress ihe ex- 
isring borders with bone mcal-^p not use manuro. Water 
the Japanese Iris well before flowering and withhold water 
afierwar^. Divide eve^ three years after they have Bow- 
ered, lifiiiig and separadng carefully with a riiaip knife* Set 
much deeper than bearded kinds and water sparingly after 
transplanting. 

REONEES; They are now making ready for next year's 
bloom. Cane for them. Sec page 142- Maybe they need 
divirion in Septnnhtr. Get them readyi 
GLADIOLUS; Up and BURN every muited yellow 
colnred pUn^ Tlb^y will not fiower so yon Jroe nothing 
and prevent mfecripn spreading tn your soil ro other bulbs. 

FLOWEi boxElE Soil in the porch boxe$ must be kept m 
t state of richness. A good sdimilanL is nltnirc of soda, I lb.; 
phosphate^ 54 lb.; sulphate of pstash or wood ashes, lb. 
One quarter of a teaspoouful in a quart of water every iwo 
days, being careful not to touch the leaves. Never depend 
on rains, but water daily. Plant: tablets ore convenient. Soc 
illustiarion, page 2i8L 
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HOW TO CUT AND CARE FOR FLOWERS 

AU plants reach their highest activity when distended by 
water. Whin the rools of gicrtvLng| plants fail to su^ly 
water faster chan the leaves transpire it, the plants wilt. The 
problcin of keeping cot dowers is to keep a sa^^ly of water 
coming up through their stemsr All processes or cutting and 
care are to accomplish this end. 

Gnning is done with a sharp fiowtr shears or kmfe, takit^ 
care to avoid injnty to the growing plant by ha^ng tools 
sharp. A special paiiT of cuidng scissors may be bought 
which holds the cuMff scenv allowing the remova] to be a 
one handed operation. It is best to catty' a bucket of water 
to the garden, rather than the familUt cutting basket. 

After cutting, remove lower leaves and any excess foliap 
and recut under water if desired, leaving the flower in me 
same ironnuner. This will prevent air bubbles from entering 
the srem canals and obstructing tht upward flow of warcr. 
Flowers wilted, can often be revived by this treatment or by 
phicing them in fairly hot water for a few minutes, if ihis 
a done* the tops should be protected from anv steam which 
would cjcpand the stem cseils, but ihorreo the life of the 
tiowcrSi. 

A Elantiug cot wiD expose a larger absorbing surface and 
will prevent theif bang sealed by resting upon the bottom 
of the s’osc. Woody stems (shrubs. Peonies, etc,) should 
have the ends slit nr a Uttic bark peeled away. Chiy^siiifhe- 
muin and stock stems do best when slightly battered bur 
the stems of plants which crude a sticky or milky sap after 
cutting (Dahiiis, OiientaJ Poppies, Hehocrope, Poinsettias) 
must be sealed by searing them with the flame of a match+ 
or gas, or dipping the nps m boiling water, "nie tips of 
Items of Hoflyhack may be dipped ui a solution of one 
tenth eif one per cent nittie add. 

Another importanr mp in makixig bouquet last is cutting 
at proper stage of development. Most flowers fade jm- 
mediately afer poUinadocL ll b best to cut them jUst ai 


they begin to mature and where possible remove the siamcia 
to prevent poUination- Tliis is quite easy' on many flowers; 
such as Lilies, .Amaryllis, occ. Cur Gladiolus as the first bud 
opcra-Peonies as the outer peiab develop-RoSK in the 
sofi bud—Dahlias in full bloom after the sun goes down- 
Poppies the nighr before and allow tiiem to open in the 
water. A few drops of gelatine on the ends of the stems 
of Orientals help. Wmc^tely upon cutting the GalJa-lily, 
cover ah leaves and stems for twcnt\'-four hours with cool 
water. A bathtub or any large open receptacle will answer. 
Wilted afTangements may be revived in the same manntr. 
Whd finwefs except Buttercup, Daisies, and Goldenrod sel¬ 
dom keep as cut flowers Iris, if going a distance, should be 
cut in the bud* 

Plants ure flhed with sap in the morning. Therefore, cur 
at this time those wfuch wt eatily. 

Late afternoon, when die stems axe empty is good for 
summer flowers wirh hollow stems such as Gladiolus and 
Zinnias* They will fill quickly when plunged deep in water 
and be in prime condinon the next mcmlng. Flowers can. 
be too ftesh; Calendulas^ ChiysanEhcmuiin; Euphorbia^ Ml- 
gnonette, Roses, Stocks and Snapdragons need rwenty-foux 
hoius to fill and harden off. 

Flowers should never be crowded into a small mouthed 
vase. Air should easily reach the water. Water must be 
clean. cfHjl and pure. 

In case of special arrangements which will not stand dis- 
curbing, three drop of formalin and a teaspoonful of char¬ 
coal CO the quart of water will help keep it uncontamimted^ 
Never allow leaves below the water, especially those of 
Chrysanthemums, Dahlias, Zinnias. 

Drafts and sunshine cause rapid evaporation and pUce m 
hardship upon the flowers already burdened with the 
prublciTL of trying to absorb moisnire under untiamral cou- 
ditions. For the some reosom cut flowcr$ do b^ in cool 
places. Gas present In the air in amount so small rfiar it 
can only be defected by careful chenucal tests. Is often fatal 
TO cut ^wers. 
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THINGS TO DO IN AUGUST 


GENERAL 

Now IS the tipic to locate some manure co compost and 
rot for u£c next spring. 


The wise gardener who wants hulbs for fall planting 
orders diem cariy. The stock of some v^anctics is usoaliy 
liniiied and only the early comers can be served. Order 
aJpine seed to plant late in auturnn in an yncovered frame. 


Every weed diat ripens and spreids its $eed means mote 
trouble for you next year. Get weeds out of the ground 
before they mature. Surface culdvatiap two or three day'? 
after a rain or i^'aiering will kill innumeiable seedling w'ceds 
in beds, vegetable garden and other dUed spaceSf 

Keep the bird bath iiMed, espedally if a draught comes. 
The i>>ntmts evaporate rapidly in such weather, m say noth¬ 
ing of what the birds themselves spatter about, tt is a great 
convemence, of course^ to have the water piped direct from 
the regular house supply. 


Remember water evaporates at this time of ysr. Water 
deeply and thoroughly. Use a mulch where it k specified 
and don't forget to water the compost heap. 

WAGE WAR 

Examine your plant? lor signs of distress and compare 
with diagnosis chart on pages 1BJ-S8. Duse weekly with 
Massey Dust and tobacco stem meal fsee pge if^) or 
any prepared dust sold under a idmilar foimula. Use this 
aim on pcreniuals. Aphis are accused of spreading ^"arious 
diseases. Let y'our war upon them be contiuuDus and thor¬ 
ough. 

THE LAWN 

August is the time to go aver yaot lawn, destroying in- 
secB and keeping w^ecds fr&iti seeding and weakening the 
stand of grass so that winter will do the rest. Look care¬ 
fully after crab grass to keep it from reeding. Read chapter 
on “Lawns'^ and do your lenavating now. Follow Nature^ 
up and do your seeding to the best advantage. If the lawn h 
in good shape, give it i dre^dng described on pa^ 31-34. 
A dre^ug of lawn fcM>d late in the month will be vcfy 
beneficial if well watered down Or applied with hose syphovti 
When sprinkling the lawn, do the job thoroughiy so as TO 
w« the ground several inches deep. 

AMONG THE FLOWERS 

•CARE: Don't let your flow'er garden run down, as so 
many' people tend to do at this season- Keep tall flowers 
staked and cut out all your dead stalks. Keep edges 
trimmed and stir the ^|| on the surface as a weed preven¬ 
tive and to conserve moistQre. Use a mulch to save labor and 
morsture. Use humus, pear, maw% or docay'cd leaves, at least 
two inch-K thick. Water well when water is needed. 

atAOiOUJS: Taller growing varieties of GladialEi$ ^ould 
be mked to pratect them from breakage bv wind. For 
individuals and small cluittps angle sfake$ will suffice. For 
nows, use lines of twLne on bodi sides of the iow» stretched 
tight between stakes set ten feet or so apart, forming an 
alJey. Apply manure water. 

LiLlSSi Libes like to have their roots fairly cooL especially 


during the hot weather. Unless foliage of some sort shades 
them and produces this result, mulch the ground with grass 
clippings or some kind of rough litter that is free fWm 
weed and grass secd^ 

DAHLIAS^ Feed and disbud the dahlias now. Keep the cut 
blooms fltim windows and doors. They do not like 
drafts. 

Oriental poppieSs Do nor mulch oriental poppies. They 
prefer hot sun-baked ground when resting. 

PEONIES: Feed and cultivate peonies now for next yeuf^s 
bloonu sec Ulustration, page 143. 

HEilCHRTSUMi Cut Straw'flowers inteuded for winter bouw 
quets before the blossunt? are fully open. Dry tiiem in the 
snade^ hanging head downw'ard in small, unnrowded bunchy. 
In handiing, be cspcdally careful not to cnck the stems 
near ilie blossoms, 

MANURE WATER: Usc manure water on plants ready vo 
bloom (cjspeciully HclJotropc) and to hasten the second 
blooming cf delphinium, etc. See illustratioii, page 134. 

WOOD ASHES: Use wood ashes around phlojt, aster and 
cosmos. In using them, do not pile on too much at one 
time or the goodness will be leached away and wasted. 
Sprinkle them on the gioond near the loors as thick as the 
sand on a sanded floor, allowing a little brown earth to 
show through. 

PHLOX: Nothing will give as definite and as beautiful 
mass effects in the garden in August as hardy or pctiennial 
phlu3c provided it is well grown. 

The Secret of Phlox culture lies Ln these four essential 
condidonsi full sun. Jeep prcparaiion ro niake them grow 
tall, plenty' of moisture at then: roots espedaily during 
drou^ts, and pmenting fiowees from going to seed! 
Planti must be divided as soon as they get too ^ck^ every 
three years or oftener- Never leave more than four or fiv^ 
sulks to a plantn Keep planes sprayed wfth Bordeaux or 
dusted every len day? from the nmc they appear above the 
ground^ to prevent mildew. They should be grown in groups 
of no less tkan five plants. Phlox is used for masses of color 
rather than uidlvidual flower form effects. Cut the stem? to 
the ground when they have finished blooming and feed 
the ^ants. 

,Much cnmpl^t corns from the KwaUed reverting of 
red and pink Phlox to lavendar and magenta- This is caused 
by the parent !^ock dyirtg of starvation or crowding and 
licing replaced by seedling? w'liieh uddom come true to 
parent color and art usually poor blootncriC When trans¬ 
planting be sure to label carefully both a? to color and 

ncight, and when in full and early bloom and divide late 

in August (four or five stalks lo the clump) using the 

outside pieces. Have Soil thorougly enriched, deeply du? 

and conditioned. 

Phlox nuy be succesdully prepapted from stem 
cuttings taken in late summer and rooted in a culdfranrc. 
(See pa^e 203.) Protect over winter and set out in spring 
when SIX inches high. Propagation from root cuttings « 
done frcmi clump taken in the fall and prmected La a cold- 
frame until spring. These cuttings, two mdics in length, are 
laid in flats of sandy loam and covered with one-half inch 
of soil* Transpbnt when from two to four inches high. 

WINDOW nOMf: Usc plant food tablets on poruh boxes, 
and keep the soil wdJ watered. 

CUT ROWERS: Pick exhihtti^m blossoms the nighc before 
are to be shown and keep Them in a cool dark cdkr 
m water up to their necks. It h well to kc^ on hand at 
least one ordinarv florirt vase in which to store flowetx 
overnight or until they can be arranged. 

ROSES: Avoid adding any tjoick-acting plant food m 
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roses vt the dim, A light dtwdiig of bosw meal raked 
in h good ju^ before » Tmikh is applied Though diis 
fcrdJker docs not ncccfisajily inipfovc me quality af the fall 
flowcis it is mte to gi^c the pUm mom and wiJi 

mengthen it m icadluK ^of blossoming the foKlowing yeai. 
The mulch is best applied in July, but if yau have out used 
it v'Ct, do so now and save water and eiiitivanan. Don't 
lo^et Co add some tobacco dust to k. 


HOUSE PLANTS, GREENHOUSE AND 
COLOFRAME 

If you have a grecuhome nuke a compost heap of ill 
dl^iided plants and regtt^le refuse. Use topsoil with a 
sod gtawu^ adshug manure and boue meal for enrichment. 
The nmtenaf will decompose and form the finest sort of soU 
for repoiiing or direct use in die greenhouse benches. 

CLFTTlNi^S: Gunings ^ould be taken of bedding plants 
^rh ai Coleus^ Geruiiunu, etc. Lf these axe carried in a cool 
greenhouse through the winter they will make good Stock 
for scniiig our next spring. Some of the modem varieties 
of Geranium are especially worth while. 

ANNUAJjS; Sow annuals for wintEr flowering indoors 
It is only the old^fashlotied gardener who liinita himself m 
caiTudons, violets^ and roses^ Calendula^ bloom well and 
keep Jong. Brow^allia, mignonette, sweet pcait lupine, ag^- 
tuiTv marigolds, stocls, snapdragons and many utheta are 
good subjects. One professional grawtr fpcckilaed in dande- 
Hons for table decorations and made them a succcai- Good 
keeping qualidcs, proliHc and contmuom bkmm, an ^ood 
reasons for igiiiiiig a plant rtvom in a gteenhoim. bimil 
plants may tic purchased from gtowera who specialize kt 
supplying such material, 

■ULlS^ Bulbs intended for forcing in the greenhoose 
should be ordered at this dmc. Boxes, pans, soU and other 
materials needed for them should be made ready ss some 
bulbs are available now. Successive plantings^ of cmifse^ 
mean an ercended period of bloom. 

CHRY$AMtH£MtlMSp Buds will be locming on inoie of the 
gnuudiouse cluyaanthemums by this time and «ong feed- 
tngi will be nooessacy if you want highest g;iialicY nowen. 
Unless you are experienced in their cwtiire* it will pay yon 
uj get a good book on hothouse cKiyrsanifaiiiraiifis. 

KETAIR: [t ia well to go over all the coldframe sshes 
and greenhouse glaxing, replacing broken classi^ puttying 
and repaindng. AuU should be ^mshed ahead of dme. 
Equipment which Is taken cafe of in this way every year 
wDl last much longer and actually produce better re^rs. 

OAjtPeN nAlff If you are planmng to take some garden 
plants indoors to prmndc for early fall bloom, use a sharp 
knife to root prune them oow tn a si?je a linie smaller than 
die pot- Remove tU buds and Bowers and cut back the 
top growth severely. Water well untiJ ready to lift. 

WOUiE PUWTS: Look OVCf d^e hoii$e plants which are 
fummering out of dooU to #ec that they are not suffering 
for want of water. Be cairfuL not to disturb those now 
going through their rest periods^ 

COLOfeAMR; If you do not have ■ csoldfranic* tiow q ■ 
a good ikne to plan one. 


VINES. TREES. SHRUBS 

HEbOES^ Hedges of all lypo^ everg r e ens that have been 
conRned to a form and pl^a that are clipped, should be 
gone over now as growth for the season is about to cease. 
One of the seems of success with such plants is never to let 
them get unkempt and out of hand. Be careful rioi to fer* 
diiae to srajt new growxh which will winter-kilL 
EVBtGRtEliS: Evergieero, both brosd-leav'ed and ooal^ 


ferous, should be planted from now to September IL 
They need i great deal of water, so it is advisable, wheo 
resetting them^ to saturate the soil- Where posable, too, 
let them be protected somewhat from the sweep of drying 
nimmcr uin^ Read carefully Chapters VI and VTU if you 
plan such work. 

viNESr It is just as necessarv to prune vines as other plan^ 
ah Unproductive wood should be removed. This wiU give 
room (oi- the more vigorous shoots and promote the gen- 
mJ welfare of the plants:. A fall top dressing of manure 
is advisable also, for best future resulo^ 5cc illustradon, 
page S3. 

TRANSPiANTlHGi Ornamental stock, woody as well as 
herbaceous, can be mnsplantcd U it is well soaked several 
hours before lifth^, reset quickly and hrndy^ and thoro¬ 
ughly watered. \\^cre feasible, it b a good ids to pro¬ 
vide shade and wind protection for a few days in very' hot 
Weather. If yog plan to move them after freezing, root 
pnmc them now; see iHusmtioiij, pages 41 and 61. 

SHRtllS] The Scholartrec (Sophora japonica) Is a tm 
found around temples and pago^ in Japan. It k ■ most 
beautiful flowering tree, usemJ especially because of ia 
creamy white Bowers in Urge panicles in .August (when 
few trees are hJuoming). The floiver is liked by the bca 
It is a gneeful tret, low branching where it has mom. The 
foliage is simiLor m that of the locust and tuma yellow 
in the fall and persist kte^ 

The tree has a tremendous ca|>^root. It is slow growing— 
slower than its relative, the ydlow-wuod—and does not 
dowrr when young. Old trei^ Buwer freely, cspccuUy in 
the hot season in August and September. It will semd 
draught. Use Ln well-c&aijicd sandy soiL 

Our comnum summersweet bush (Octhra aInJfolia) nukei 
the hedprowi fragrant in Auguit with its while Bowen 
in upriphi paniclea, and its cri^ leaves. It likes i molsc p«fy 
or Sandy soil, but will thrive in oidLnaiy garden soil, Thera 
arc several specks of CJethrip but none so good ai our com¬ 
mon C. alnijoUs. It is good In native and inlojtnal mases, 
cspcdslly. or used wldi cedar, azalea, blueberry and so 
fonh in more refined spots, for August bloom. Et averages 
four to SUE feer toll, and someriiTKS grows tn ten foct^ 

The Arnold hawthorn (Craiacgus anvoldmna) is one of 
die earliest among the hawdioms to fruit and is popuJar 
Oft that account. It Bow'ers in May. It has i bright ltd 
fruit, about an inch in diameter, Jn August, and mis also 
falls early. The tree grows to be tweniy feet taU. It is caw 
to tnruplant if pruned severely, ah over^ at the time, ft 
likes Hme, in common with other hawthorits. Use sandy 
loam enriched with well-roned manure. 

PROPAGATING, SEEDING, AND PLANTING 

iRlSi If you have not done so, divide iris now when it 
bccomrfi crowded. Japnese Iris which boa grown m the 
^ome spot for three or four year? should be divided at once. 
Use the yearly plan an the bearded iris for best bloom each 
scasoiu 

SHE SOWING: Rmsiea, Forgtt-me-not, English diislespecc^ 
are sturdier plants if sown this month. Putley seed should 
be sown now for the gtecn garden- 

BlenniaU, such a? Foxglove, can be started frtuxi seed 
now. It is inadvisable to set out any oF^the ymmg plant* 
in the bordcf, for the winter would probably kill them. 
Be sure to shade the seedlings, see page 20|. Get good seed- 
hpays. 

SFBlLlNCl- About this dmc of the year we will dbcover 
many self-sown seedlings of Hollyhock?^ Larkspur, Column 
blne^ Sweet WtUlaiii, etc. If the prent plant is worthy, these 
should be carefully guoideih lor here i? a way to stretch 
your guden budget. Tag diese seedlings carefully for 
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GIVE OOLO fish a bath |H 
EPSOM salts WH^LE POOL IS 
BEING CLEANED 


CLOSE ALL TREE WOUNDS 
WITH TAR TO PREVENT TME 

entrance of borers 


AFTER working LN THE 
GARDEN, WASH HANDS AND 
ARMS WITH STRONG SOAP , 
TO PREVENT POlSOK IVY ij 


SPRAY AND ElUST DELPHINIUM 
PMLOSC AND PERENNIALS 
SUBJECT TO mildew 


OUST ROSES EVERY WEEN 
DURING THE ENTIRE 
GROWING SEASON 


SrEI^lLf 2 AV 0 // Of 5 E£D BED 

HEIPS THE^yOUNG PLANTS 


PREVENTING TROLTBLE 

Sulphur h n gooJ prercndTe of chiggm. Dun rt on Ants or legs from a nfting can and use i dust gun «i the 
nx picnics^ ctCi Ivy pmsoning cm be prevenud by immcdiateLy washing with brown snap. canmA 

diatuxb young birds in nor if i Ewelve inch piece of sheet meal is fastcocu luoscEy around tm^ six foct 
from gfouiid. Sick goldfish respond to a bath of cable salt (one tablespoon to the gallon of water for five or ten 
minutes) and odcc a year a bng tonic bath of two uablespioons of Epsom salts to a tub of waters To prevent 
fungous and bicteS^ noublB in propagating^ sterilize the »iJ fim. See page 184. 


CTBitsplanting. Remember, phlox aeldom comes true to color 
from seed- 

WOOOT PLANTS; Cutdngs of vxricHu woody plants tan be 
started In a shaded coldfrime whidi can be covered with 
sash as cold w eather comes. In mcKf cas^ use ripe, neiv 
WExid w*ith most of the foliage removed. Various combina* 
dom of sandu sand and soil or sand and peat itKks are dsc« 1 
Sec page 

HAICISSUS: Transplant narcissus that have become 
crowded, udng dfrecdom on pge U0+ Get some variety. 
There are now over six hundfed varieties of daffodils. 

MADONNA uliTt Transplant ai soon as basal leaves wither. 
See page HL 

OHIINTAI PQFPIE^; DonY limit yourself to teds, get some 
of the fine ones in pinks and white. Now b the onJy litne m 
buy and transplant. Thw rec^uire full sun and perfect drain¬ 
age. They come easily imm roots and wfli grow again if a 
small piece b left. To jpropagate, cue rwu^mdi Icngd^ » 
thick as a lead pendL Cut xtraighi across at euu and slant¬ 
ing It bocrooL Set straight up and dow^ and cover one 


inch deep. Water well and cover with peat moss. Do not 
cover old ratabluhed plants. 

CLIPPING AND PRUNING 

Clip off ^e dried heaib of last spriii^s Lilac blooiziL 
Oil seed heads from all aiinuab if yofu want continiwiis 
bloom. Do nol let them go to seed. 

For the finest dahlias^ dbbudding should be contincied 
ID ihe end of the season. Ir resulrs in larger fiowetx throng 
eonceotraDQfi of ^e plants' energy on a smaller numb«. 
Generally speakings the two ddc budi in every group of 
three are the ones to be removed. See page 113^ 

Watch chtyfanthcrnunif to keep them from bcafiag too 
tmny budi or growing too tab. 

Dedduom trees that need only moderate pruning may 
receive it now. Ir is easier ro gauge such work while ihe 
folbge b on than after ir has &len in the aunimn. Large 
hinbi^ of coume, should not be removed until rhe sap 
has stopped drculaticg through the brandies La the aumom. 
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CALEI^DAK 


WHAT TO DO fN SEPTEMBER 


Now ifiit you have had iha e3cp«rienee of xfic summerT 
were you with ic? If not^ grt bu 5 >^ phm for 

nexr year, ofdcr bulbs for pLanimg sognj get after ihc 
evefgreem^ clean up the flower borderu, erder new roses 
and 3 host of oiher fall tasks. Snidy the following list and 
pet ift cvtfy bit of w'orfc possible this fall, Tiy to remember 
how yoo fought the weather kst spring and make these 
calm beautiful day's count. Many things can be planted as 
well lit the fall as in spring and some to a lot oetter ad- 


general 

Evai if yoo do hive occasiimal tains, remember thiE the 
toil dries out quickly now. See that piopagaiing beds and 
newly planted or transplanted ilems are kept moist. Thty 
afe getting their iirsi root growth now and need constant 
water supply. Don's forget to water the compost heap. 

Do Jioc neglect to sow down freely with Rye and Vetch 
the vacant parches of gtnund In the gardetL Wlien dug 
under next spiing these cover cto^ will benefit the soil 
decidedly. Sowing can also be made berv^'cen the rows 
of crops that are well spaced^ 


Before the kaves bepin lo falL get your garden on paper. 
Flan the changes which you expect to make during the 
wimcT. Sec Qupcer XXV. 


Wire gtass. Quack grass and other heavy growing grasses 
and weeds, if allowed to overrun your garim now, will be 
a serious factor to contend with nexr spring. Better haul 
them out roots and all, far they are persistent pests and 
Bern to have at least nine lives when once well started. 

THE LAWN 

Keep on cutring the grass as long as h grows vigorously. 
Do not, however^ cut as closely as in the spring, for now 
the roots rued more surface |wtection chan in the early 
season. 

This is about ihe last chance for properly seeding down 
lawmi most weed growth k over and the grass will get 
sufficient start to carry it through the winter. You must 
he prepared, however^ to water it abundantiy in case the 
fall rains fail to put in on ippcacmce. 

AMONG THE FLOWERS 

SAMITAnON: The flower garden sliould be given a fluaJ 
dean-up for the season; the walks pn^rly edged, all weeds 
and old stalks removed and burned. Thus'will you net only 
create a more pleasing setring for the fall flower display, 
but also prepare for next sewnV best results. Garden 
lanicatioo miy seem Uke an affectation but its need k based 
cm real facts. Disease germs and pests lurk in dead stalks 
and leaves left around even oil winter. All dead matter 
which harbors them should be collected and compIcEely 
deatroyed by burning. 

Do not stop using Massey Dim on the perennials. Dd- 
is especially subject ro fungous growth in Sepcem- 

FROSTSs Watch for early frosts and cover tender plants 
uriih newTpaper or muslin. A few strips of unbleached 
ouifilin sewed fisgethcr and kept for tbs purpose is inexpen- 
sve and ptoiongs the bJcM!3ming seasoiu 


RULBS- Get your bulh orders la now and carefbUy plan 
for the plandhg season. IIiLr means better results next 
spring. See Chapter XIL Dcm^t let the Narcissi go into 
the winter in a crowd^cl conditioni, get them in u early 
as possible. By all mtaiu, viril your bulb store and get a 
few Crucuies^ Sdllas and ChlonodoKai. Plant them either in 
the rock garden or at the edge of the fouudadon pLintit^. 
It IS noE good praedec to plant them in the lawn, for oitHit 
gardeners start muring before the leaves of chne linle flow- 
ers have completdy ripened, thereby weakeoing Ehe bulbs. 
Prepare beda now for bulbs to be planted latef. 

Field mice that roam diroi^ the burrows made by 
moles destroy thousands of Tulip bulbs annually. Thts 
con be prevented by planting in boskets made of * me^ 
wire. Sometimes they can be pokoned or gassed success- 
fully hy the ^mc remedy recommended for moles on 
p^c 39. 

SEEDS AND Rt^OTS; You never know just wfiat colors and 
forms you will get from flower seeds ^tbered from your 
own p£mt$—^that is whiE makes Ehe experiment so interesting. 
Coileet them when ripe and keep till ^ring in a dry, cool 
placet Both annual and perenjual flowers arc interesting 
subjects to try. However, do not linut your garden lo 
home gathered seeds. Ir is always best to remember that 
new flower seeds eacli year cdthc from selected flowers 
growm by experts under ideal condiricos. You can hardly ex¬ 
pect to approximate these condidoiis in your garden. Make 
newly purchased seeds a Ltme pgut of your planting. 

Wficn the first bloom of the delphinium has widtered, 
keep a few seeds of the choicest specimens on the stalk 
untd ripe. Then plant d^em at once in a garden seed bed. 
They will grow into hujky little plants that winter well 
where they aie, ready lo cranspknt uiio permanent quarters 
in the spring. 

Hollyhocks irespond in riic same manner to the sowing 
of fre^ ripe seed. If the color of the variety is one es¬ 
pecially liked, protecr the bloom with a glossme or cello¬ 
phane bag, while the seed is forming, to keep off moraod- 
inr bees. 

Some time Ehis ntondi when growth has stopped and 
vanislied foliage indicates a dormant ccndidoiK 
a good root each of bleeding hea^ anchuso, Onentu 
poppy. Cut these long roocs into pieees and plant them 
where die soil has been made a mixture of sand and rich 
loam. Keep the area fairly moist. Soon tiny leaves will 
shoot up+ TTsey will be ready for pennanent quarters in 
the springs 

If you Want to have annuals early, try sowing some 
of the hardy va-netics diis falL Some of these arc larkspur, 
poppi^ Sweet alysnim, ageratum, calliopris, cornflower, 
petunia aud cosmos. If they come ihroum you will gain 
CoTESidciablc dmc; if not the seed lose not amount to 
much. 

UTE BtoOWiNG PLANTS. OirysantheniojiiK, fall perennials, 
second bloom of delphinium and Other gimir^r plants 
that arc in bud should be fed freely with liquid manures 
of different kinds until the buds show definite signs of 
opening. It is important that oil this material be kept well 
waterem it bKome dry ami woody and flower poorly. 
If fresh Enonure is not obtainable, substitute the dried product 
which is sold by the garden supply stores. Spray Qirysan- 
themums for black aphis, udng meurine sulphaEC and if 
bothered by graa^oppcis spray with arsenate of lead or dust 
with a combiriarion dust. 

HAIOT ASTElSi Most of our garden ostcra are wild species 
bruu^t in from the fields or improved descendants Under 
goon conditions of stU and culttijc these so-^caBed Michael- 
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p »3 daisies pjTChlute b^utifiil finwen long appieciaied La 
England, bui iindl laitly niiKer neglected here. 
Practically aU iijcers need can^tant division in order nor 
to dcLcrionce in rhe garden. Oump^ should be divided 
every year leaving not over four or five stalks to a plant. 
AU asters should be scalded early in the season. Later oil, 
when the larkspur is out dov^Ti, a few branches of aster 
staked co grow horizontally will help fiU up the vacant 
spaces^ 

PHLO)C: This is the last chance co &g phlox for division 
later. The liowers fade quickly towa^ the end of the 
nioDth, Mark riiens for both bd^t and colnr, so that you 
may plant for proper display in the border. 

ROS^ESi; Ii will not be neces^ry to feed tl^e roses from 
now on, but they should be sprayed after each rain with 
a rose dusi (Mass^ Dust) lo prevent black spot. AIso^ keep 
them well watered or mulched. Late fall pl^dng of hardy 
garden roses is becoming popular as Its advantages an 
better onderstood. You will oq well to prepare the bed now 
so it will have dme to serdc before acriial planting dme. 
In general tty to get the plants in just before hard freezing 
weather. Order the new plants uow^ 

FEpNiES: Tty tzausplaniing your peonies in totatfon— 


a few each year. In this way you wiU not risk of 
bloom on ail of them. Remember Scpciernber 15tb marks 
about the kjsr safe op^rtunity for cnmsplandhg pfionies« 
See page 143, Order roots at once and get ready for plant'- 

% your pcanics are oveegrowu and the endre bed needs 
transplanting, you may nor have a bloom again for two 
years, A method which will avoid this la to dig a trench 
around one-half of a dump, then separace onc-haH 

of the main plant for division, leaving just half of vour 
es^ikhed peony dump. I'be hole, if filled with rich'soil, 
will supply new life eq the old established peooy and give 
you bloom until the new di^'inons arc ready. If yntif 
clumpi M citn lii^ you may evm remove inree-fourd^ 
for divkionr 

IRIS: Last chance id successfuUv divide ins this year. See 
page 07, 

COSMOS: Transplant lire cosmos to boxes oo the porch 
to keep them bloomirig after frost, Securely stake exposed 
plants. 

OATLLAtDlAi Divide gaiUarclia clomps over two years old. 
They stop blooming after three years, Thej' do nor come 
well from seed, bat c an be prupagared fr-om ctimngs even 



SPECIAL rOOL&^EOR THE LhWM 
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fCEEPS Wt£& 5£53?J 
CfiV TN£ iAWiV ^ 


TT^F iAWf* OCUfd 
JWFS Atcr fffJi/EE 
nf£ UWii 


njffi- wreath ^vwtf 

^ FASvrr wmw(;r 


A GAAS3 WMfR 

DOES mfMMtm 
S7O0PM0 


TWO Types Of LAWff MU ^ti'i , 'flff ]f,JfiVITjLj*lWr'lTr. * 

MfJfC WALKS 7KW CASILV Wf' 

IM, l\ TOOLS imp THE ^OA^IRIDEI^ 

m \\ A noRAt 3mtf£ m/vor ^ ^ 

Vl\\\\ ■ TTOIFFjL MAi<£S 7nAH3PtAffTtf^$ ^ 


W 5P^^r £i/LmA70E 
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S££0 m£ om£R 

€OV£^S TH£m f\t£ATLY 


UASAQW ^^ "I 

^AVOiiv 
t 7SBWF1. 


TH£ bow AAHE (a/£V£D Ttrmj « A weeding M 0 £ DNiS Oi/r WEEDS 
BEST ra Pt/LVEEIZ£ AND SMomi MD BliiAm u£ HAND CfiOmO 
7>4£ £ffN?UNO SEEDfiE AiANr/NO - 


ICAH 


NANO TDOES Aftf ALWAYS NEEDED 
tN THE flOCN GMDEN CM IN THE 

ELGWEn somms 


MucJi later cut be saved with pnipw took The dandelion nke eaaly tates of! blossoms before they bloeoi 

wnhout injuring gntss rtMts- A hwn fertilizer spreader docs hours of work in a few minutra. A mss whipv 
^Gg like a golf dub, crims weeds, under fences and dose ro w'alli withoac stooping and with Dnle effort, A 
flotal spade or foot trowel, with Ji7 Inch blade, an be used as a garden waJkmg stick and is always handy 

for a multitude of garden tasks. 
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m Ut£ ^ this U they arc grown msde for t few weeks anil 
pOfie^i up for vpriag planting. 

PANSIESi Poiuaci stay be wintered outside if eo^^ered widi 
straw' or crtccMor jiisc before frost, if leaves ore med be 
sure to iuve a po^tiy wire fence to hold them in place 
without letting tltem pock dowm. Transplant the August 
9 DWn psnacs and order more seed for earliest spring sowing. 

tiUEfc They may still be pLtneed. /^toiioniu lily ^ould 
be in by September i5th. 

SELECT noWt Ndu' wltlle they in in bloom or have just 
finished is the time to moke a lisi of fill blooinlng flowers 
to plant nest spring. The following are a few eo uon- 
flder: 

fOlCH LILIES] Not so many years ago the ^niotna 
nVBfia gtondiflcira^'* a vaiiers’ of the red hot poker plants 
wis a much admired hardy penomoi whidi lisnolJy bloomed 
in the automi% It was even in the older days a conspicuous 
plant of the border attaining a height of five or more feet. 
This plant still towers above its neiglibon^ but in many 
other ways it is quire di^erent from its ancesiara. We 
Dow bfls'e a type that will blossom profusely from July 
ondJ November^ 

Trilorna pfitzerii (the eveiblooming Han'bC flower) is one 
of the very best varieties for general cuirure. Its spikes 
of rich burnt orange seem like darting ftamea in the summer 
onqshinc. U requires a moderaEcly hea^ loam; if grown in 
poor soil die flowets are likely to be imperfect remiiiding 
one of a poorly seeded ear of com. 

While die r» hot poker planr is listed in some catalogues 
m hardy, this applies only to the southern half of the 
ootmory. In northern sections^ the bulbs fnttst have some 
winter protection i perhaps the mosi sadsfacioiy mexhod of 
wintering the plans ts to bury the roots in sand in a cuoL 
cellar^ 

SPHEAe The spixxa b another herbaceous pbm that ihould 
be in every border. This k one plant that cores Htde about 
ooilp but usually does best in a sc^ composed of good loam, 
MTtd ond maitare, equal pans. 

ANEMONE JAPONICA CJapwnivt WlnJAmch A hardy gar¬ 
den pcxtnnifll that revels In sunshine but that will with- 
itaud moderate ^ade. Its cobn range from pure white 
to deep pinks. This dainty dower l^ins to unfold ha 
lovely bods In early August^ when there is a dearth of 
bloom m the garden and continues iia good work unrEil hie 
Scpteinber. 

fAU. KANtma OF FfiENNiAUt When the results of M 
planting or unsadofactory h is gef>efally cither because the 
plants were put in too late in the fall or because they were 
plants of uncertain hordiiiest. Sochplants should always be 
transplanted in die vpririg^ Eleid Chapter K and especiaUy 
page 90* fim column for Transplanting instmetioRS. Any 
pJandng done In the full ohaold be early enough to let the 
plina got properly estsblishcd roots before winter. Other- 
wiae they are pra^cally ONLY H EELE D IN during this 
period and ore more apt to be wioter-lddcd. 

I4AIC¥E^IN<! ttNbIt iULiSi Harvest the Gladiolus as won 
u the foliage lums brown. Sec page Lift and store 
Dahlias, Caruui and ColadJunis as xkui os the tups are 
bkekened by frost. See pages ill and 111. Tuberous Be- 
gontai should be taken up before the fust light frost. Re¬ 
tain a good nzed clump of din and place in a frost proof 
but wefi veaddaied cellar not too hot. Wait ondJ the foliage 
wilts and then cut it loose from the dump. Dry out bdns 
foa- a few days and store in diy sand at about SQ degrees. 

Foor-o^-clock rooa can be lifted and scored in m dry 
cellar or packed in sand. The temperature should be low 
(a little above freezing ts best), cut oS and bum the dead 
tops bur leave some soil on the roots to avoid breakup 
ihenv Planted in your garden, they will bloom severe 
weeks arlier than those raised from seed. 


BlEH’NtAJuS] Any left uvxr hardy bienniak may be gathered 
in a camer and easily piotected with a loose mulch for 
pkutiiig nevt spring. 


HOUSE PLANTS 

HAiDENiNS] Start bTinging in your house plants while 
the windows may still l>c left open so that they will gradually 
becoiue inured to the dry' house ak. Dwarf asters and 
other small planes of annuals may be taken from ilia garden 
and set in sniall pots to floivcr in die house. 

STEAWFLOWERS; Do not fofgcc to cut youT strswiiowers 
and seed puds for wimer bouqueu. ft h siLrpimng how 
many dcwcrs can be used for this purpose. One old favorite, 
Globe Amaranth, is worthy of a place in any garden, pro¬ 
vided a place con be found where its vivid coloring will nor 
Jar the harmony of color in your garden. 

RULAS FOR ALOOM JNOOORSi ^ 0 $e who Want early 
bloom indoors should start Hyacinths, etc.^ now, foUnwing 
directions on pages 279 to 233. 

DARDEN! INDOORS: Lift Any plants^ for indoor 

bloom, well before frost. Sse page 229 for details. 


GREENHOUSE AND COLDFRAME 

The greenhouse should be thDroughly overhauled be¬ 
fore starting it into sedve operatLon for the cold season. 
Now is the time to do any necessary painting, glazing or 
rtpoirii^ of its heating. 

Soil for winter porting ought to be obudned and stored 
Bomewherc under cover. The best kind is light and mod- 
eratcly rich, containing plenty of huFmis and some sand. 
Chopped sod and garden loain, otLowed to compost for 
Kvenal irbontho, ore ideal os a basis for the mixture. 

Get cutting^ of the outdoor bedding plants* such as 
Chryianihesniim, Coleus, etc., before they are destroyed 
by frost, These may be grown along and developed in 
the greenhouse or even on a glass enclosed and beared 
Htn porch. Fooh varict>' should be moirked and kept sep¬ 
arate- See August calendar. 

CamaciDiis that were planced out may now be pm in 
the greenhouse for the Indoor season, before the frost 
bos a chance to eatch dienL The glosi should be shaded 
slightly until the itwts again become active, after which 
nonnal II|Jit b again allowed to enter the house. 

Cold nights and hot days ore produedve of mildew In 
the gfe&ihc3o>e. To ovczcoiiie ihu have the pipes painted 
with a paste of dowers of sulphur and water, and vencilaK 
^reftilly, especially during ike dajv Try to maiiitain an 
even rempmture thnmgh the cwcmy-four hours. 

K«p die potting room dean and kout each peyt and 
tfmy a$ IO 011 as it is out of use- Be a good grrenhotoe 
keroef- 

Toke in hydrongcaj^ 

Start freesias and ke where they ore to grow. 

Buy shrubs for forcing. 

Keep m^es from developing buds ms ycL 

Fbnt Spanish iris in flats. 

Transplant bimnlals, such as ponay and EngHdt daisy, m 
the fnma for the winter to give early bloom. 

Sow pansy seed in frames. 

Prop^te Japanese anetnonm by placing enttings in the 
frames. 

Sow lunual lupine, snapdragon, sveet peas, setuzanthns, 
annual larkspur, gypsophila, stock, caJemhila^ 

Plane vioica and mica, 

I^pagaoe by cutting genniuim, cojetia, heliotrope, ver¬ 
bena, chrysaotnomorm, etc. 
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JLL Ci^OSEW PLANTS 
SATiSfy But A SHORT TIME 


TOO MANr SitvtiLAR Plants 
fcfJLL interest 


S£T SLOPE FflOM 
MOUSE AT 
cohners ^ 


THE BEST POUIMDATION PLAM 
AVOH3S MOMOTqw by tall ACCENT 
PLANTS AND often EXPOSES t 
PARTS OF -- - - - ^ 


EVtPcREEN VlNtS WiLL 
OROW UNDER EA^/ES AjnO 
PARTiAL SHADE 


LH&ATlQN 


1 w vuicw 

A MULCH w JUNE IS 5 
LIKE AN Ufvl&q^LLA. 


Dra GUT ENTIRE AS£A ID 
BE PLANTEO^ IT PAV.S P 


BEFORE PLANTINS, APRAlMOE OAUfO 
PLANTS TO F^NO BE&T LOCATION^ 


PROTECT FROM OOSS 
er SPRAY OR FENCE. 


FOUNDATION PLANTING 

Proper pbniiBg cash help ovttcome many of the arcluLecturd shortcoTnmgs of a hoiuc, naklng it look wrder 
And less top heavy. Choose ihe plants carefully so that ihty will not ^rawl over youx w-^alks and hide yoiif 

house after a year or cwo, E«d Chapter VI, 


VINES. TREES. SHRUBS 

DO flOTi Do not fetiiilizc trees or shrubs ac thk dme of 
year; tt may start new growth which wOl winter kilL Do n«f 
prune your spring flowering shrubs now or you endanger 
□ext yearns bloom by removing the rtow'tr buds. 

cvoGaiENSt This is really the season when evergireem 
art nearesi dormant Transplant now for best resutts. See 
August i:alendir. Pick off all bag w^onm and detemtine to 
spray at the proper time nett year. Treat now for red 
spider. See Chapter VI. 

pbuninGe Shape np trees and shruba now while the foliage 
h on diem and you can see w^fiaE they will look like. Dead- 
wood is easy to disdnguiah now, Jf you havm^t completed 
your seafon's pruning do so now. See Chapter V for in- 
struerdoosL 

TtANSPLANTlNGt As soon as the foliage mms on de¬ 
ciduous planes it is safe to cnmspknt; the earlier the bener, 
so that the roots will have a chance to take hold before 
cold weather. This ruming of the foliage indicates that the 
sap his receded and the top growth is entering a dotmant 
state. Read August caJaidar. Newly planted stock, especially 
if exposed to much wind, should be Jirmly staked for at least 
a year to hold ft perpexidicular. Be sure to protect from 
hot drying winds, and paint cuts immediately with special 
tree paint ftom the seed store or asphaltum paint. Mag¬ 
nolias. DogWYiod. Bitches and sornc oth^is io better if 
fpdng plaoied+ 

COliECTED ^ooCc We do not recomitiend tfansplanting 
trees or shrubs from the womfe becatoe we think s*od 
nursery srock is more ecoivtimical of dme and effort as well 
a^ much more certain as to tesulo. However, if yon must^ 


che chances oi success In tnuisplanting from the woods are 
best now when growrh Ls over for the season. Be stirc you 
can supply the right growing conditiuns before you take up 
any plants. Exposure, soil and drainage ^ould approxiiTtace 
<cho« of die ofigmal site, 

WATEIINGe a great deal of mir so-called winter losses, 
especially with evergreens, is the result of these pJanti being 
allowed to become bone dry at this scawiL. They should 
alTL'a^'s. be well ^'atered right up to the dme the ground 
freeze hard, because they hold their leaves and evaporate 
water all during the winter. When unahlc to take it from: 
the frozen ground they go duough great hardship. Water 
them in fall, for heaJili and, for safety, during the dry 
Epetis of winter. 

FOEETHaDOIfTi A good way to mmulare the growTh of 
tre« next year is to cultlvare beneath their brsmchci now 
and sow winter cover crops to be turned oader aeatt spring. 
This is especially true of fruit trees and orchards. T^e trees 
bencfic not only from che added humus and plant food 
but from ihe acradon and pulverizing of die sod. 

RANTING: Prepare die ground for pbnting new tfOcr 
and shrubs in CIctober or November* 

yineSt Ti\Ticn orhef vines begin to fade yon can really 
appr^atc the Virgin's Bower (Demads paniculatij which 
remains green unul Novembetr Give some lime and a 
mulch of manure this fall and follow with a radon of bone 
meal neve spring. It will repay yoo, 

CUMeiNG xoiESt Those who have niJt pruned the ram¬ 
blers afier they Bnkhed blooming shoudEl do so now. 
Now is the proper time to prune aH the other kinds of 
cbrnblng roses. See illustration page flJ and mstnicdona cm 
page 86. 
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WHAT TO DO IN OCTOBER 


Too people thmk dijt gHtJcFmig is over when 

tbc k 3 ivc$ bc^ CO cum brown or e^Tn afeer the first 
frostr The true fiower Lover ctmdnucs \m plaocir^ and his 
ImJthful garden worlc all through the sc^sotL Up to 
December the weather is nsoad})^ fawrable for our-^oor 
work a gtdt pan of the dme. After that there are majsy 
things, will be oudined later, that cwt he done for 

preaent and fntttre cnjoymenL 


GENERAL 

The dme for nldng leaves b at hand. It must be re^ 
membered that they are a source of humus and if you have 
spee enough by aU pieaits sort a compost pile as described 
on pgc 24k [f ycu iw a heap it may be held in place by 
piling strip of sod atound the edges cither to form a wall 
or as wdghtSn Compost must be kept moist and m h you 
can empty the vacuum cleaner.^ soot or cleaoines from the 
chimney or furr^ce and pnetiraUy any vegetable matter or 
kitchen refuse which wilf decay. Add some nnnurc or pear 
moss if you want to mcrea^ the supply. It usually tak« 
two years to make a good compost so have two piles if 
There is rooin. If you ^mdy have a compost bed, fork it 
over and wet it down fretjuertly. 


See that all fallen leaves arc raked out of the comers 
where they imy smother the plants if they get too deep. 

Do not allow weeds to seecL This will save much 
iiDiible MST year. Bum the dead stalks of peromials to 
help control insects and disease. 

Any changes in the borders should be made now^ Be 
sure to fertilhie wclL referring to the proper chapter for 
each kind of plant. 

Do not use uiiick acting fcttiti7,crs in prepaiing beds 
du^rtg the fall. They will be icacbed away before spric^. 
Use the materials which act slowly and hist a long rime^ 
such as coarse raw bone. etc. Where lime is needed* now 
is a good time to apply ground limestone for in sw'ectemng 
effect. 

This is also a Pood rime to apply soil condirioners such 
as manures and forms of cofnmeixiaJ humus. The mumre 
docs nor need to be well rotted at this riine if you arc 
careful to keep k away from the plant roots. The freezing 
qnd thawing of winter w'ill take a lot of the heat out of it 
before the ^ring growung season. Do nut use manures on 
bulbs unless especially directed. 

For gencml cruoni condiuoning thi^ writer prefers the 
dome^c peat humus. Peat moss is also a good source of 
homus al^ongh it has no ferrili/.ing va!uc« 

Toward the end of the month water ^ould be drained 
from all sprinkling systems and the hose should be drained, 
ciken indoors for the wimeCi and stored. 


Small evergreens can be planted in the window boxES 
and if kept w^atertd will do for replandng next spring 
or with proper care will last in the boxes all summer. 


During any lull in gardm worir, from now on. repair unv 
flats, frames.' sash or tools for next ycaris use. Time k vaf- 
uabic in the spring and ic k a great feding to have every¬ 
thing in order. 


PESTS 

The falling of the Icivcs m^ks the beginning of the 
season for spraynug to control scale insieca. Lilacs, f^it trees, 
poplars and ash trees should be examined for scale and 
spray‘d while they are duitnant^ using miscible oil, or com-^ 
mercial lime sulphurn This is also an cxcellenc rime to spmy 
white pines and other evergreens with meodne if they are 
subject to aphis. Read Chapter KV!I. Watch the Chrysan¬ 
themums and other late flowering plants for aphis w^hich 
flock to the tender new shoots and <vm devour me Bowers. 
Spray with nicodne. 

THE LAWN 

Lawn mowing is to be kept up as long new growth 
oontmucs to be apparent. This ^licy not only keeps tlie 
turf looking wtU, but also improves res condition for next 
year. Long matted gt» lawn all winter 

mcarti double in the spring W'ben mowing begins. Keep 
the lawn free of feavet and other litter during ihe winter. 
The grass smothers easily at thb rime* 

among the flowers 

LILIES; Many lily bulbs get into the market latCi [f you 
intend to plant later an* prepare the beds and mulch the 
Soil with manure to keep it from freezing. Don't forget to 
mulch the lilies already planted. Follow instTuctiom on 
page 14L 

FROSTS: Don't forget the hint contained in the September 
Calendar CDncemir^ muslin covers for late blooming 
flowers. You are protecring the beds not only Joi one day 
but so you can enjoy ibetn for the many weeks of gocKl 
weather aliead. If ih^ are injured by frost you may be 
able to revive them by a very fine spray of cold water from 
the hose. But do this in die morning before the sun strikes 
them. A light wooden scaBold or some stakes help in 
applyif^ protection. Do not pur the cover m place 
until evening acid be sure that you remove it wbcu the sun 
is fairly up next morning. Chry*santhcriium lovers, who have 
no greenhouses^ may keep thetr plants in bloom far into the 
fad weadier by using a few light frames, covered with 
cheese doth* to form a little house. These may be made 
by any handy person from lath or latricc and easily fas¬ 
tened together with a few screen door hooks. A tern- 
poraiy stake or two will aid in keeping them upright- 

Watch die diermotneEer on cold nights. .A cold clear 
night when no wind is blow^ing usually means a destructive 
frosL Dampness or cloudiness are injuricus but any 
wind keeps the friMt away. Better be prepared any way+ 

SPRING FLOWERING RULES^ Few gardener? m suffreiendy 
impressed with the ntcessiri" of setting out fall planted bultJs 
at the proper time. Only Yulips should be held until afeer 
October l5th+ The Kirci^w, w4iUe much planted in Oc^ 
lobcr, ^ould go in as early as possible a± it take? three 
month? uf w'uitn weather to properly develop their roots. 
Many of the smaller bulbs may or should be planted b 
September or Cady October, which also applies to Hy- 
adariis. See Chapter Xll. Some gardcncra state tliat 
Hyacinths should ^ in when the maple leaves begin to 
color. However, a Imlc earlier is better, and they will also 
do fairly well if planted a little later. 

TENDER eUU$; big up and stoic all tender bulbous plaitn 
such as Gladiolus, Dahlias, etc. The Dahiki nmsi be stored 
in sand or in boxes and kept in a cool, dark but not too dry 
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cellar. One of die best packing niatenals for Dahlias is peal 
moss. Packing is not needed for Gladiolus coims. See 
Chapier XII. 

TENDEti PtANTS: Hydrangeas, Bay trees. Hibiscus, Ole¬ 
ander. Orange or Lempn, Crepe jVlyrtle, etc-, whicli have 
been used to decorate the parch djt terrace, must be brought 
tneo a cool fairly light cellar befote Ircciing wi'eachtr, t^k 
over your garden for plants you wish to save or itisEure 
indooist Oneraria, Gcraniuni, Lobdia Erintu^ Nasttirtiutii^ 
Peniiua, Sweet Alyssum^ Agcpratum, etc. 

ROCtC OARCE^e &aoe chips used as cop dfesslng will not 
only mininiizc emsion in the mclc ^den, but also help 
to prevent soil heaving and lesultatit damage to mots. VVorIc 
them up close around the crowns of the plants. Get thetn 
in place now and let them rennain there perminefidy. Pine 
needles also make a gaod oinJch, Where plants are gmwtii 
which do not care for lime^ use marble or granite diips 
which may be ubtained from the manufacruier of monu¬ 
ments, 
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aoRDERSt Any changes in die liower border ^ould be 
made as early as posiStbTe^ See Chapter X. 

ROSES: The time for winter pmtecdon comes about the 
end of the month. Carefully midy direcdons in Chapier 
Xii su that the plants do not snuer. The best dme for 
fall planting of roses is just before freezing weather. Pre¬ 
pare die beds as early as possible and carefully foUow 
directions. 

If your dimbing roses are in an exposed locadon, tie them 
up uimly with t^ad strips of rags so chat the wind will 
nor bear ihcm againsr che trellis and bruise the birlr. We 
hope you hive observed the pruning rules so that there 
will not be a mass of useless oianches to catch the wind. 
See illusrratiDn, page 8^^ and cxplnnanan, page 86. 

FAU PLANTING: In many instances autumn planting of 
perennials is grady eo be preferred to spring planting. 
It is essential^ however, that the transplanting be done eariy 
enough In the faU to allow the planes to become well es- 
abli^cd before the ground freezes for the winter. Aa a 
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A FORMAL GARDEN 

This is the time of year to construct a stnp-fonml garden, so that beds wiD senrle for die rose plsmmg just 
before freezing wither. Poor construction aLwa>'s l^ds to dtsappointmenL Make the w^ks fint wid beds 
afterwards. Follow insirucbaas in Chaptets n and XI. Soak the nvc-Inch beveled siding boards, used for walk 
edges with a hose and keep them wet for a few days so that they will bend nicely ii mmiy staked. Set them 
only ode-half inch above soil level so that they do not inieifece with mowing. 
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gtucr^ mle peretmkk which bloom in nrly spring bcncEc 
hy aunimn plandng, while pcrcnniils which bUponi in iate 
•sunnntr or ^uiumit should ue planted In the spring. Re- 
afeember general ruls are dangcn>us as Phlox ajid Uricnca] 
Poppy are best divided shortly after hloarruagi^ while 
Quysanthetnuiiis, Lupines^ Anemones, ete>, muse wait until 
tJije approach of warm weathen The only satisfactory way is 
to ascenaiji the needs of each plant. 

In the autumn die soil and weather condldorts are often 
snore favorable for planiinc than in ^liy spring and the 
plants will receive less cheat in being moved- If their root 
s^fsrems become well escibLiahed before winter sets in they 
wiU be Hhle ro make rapid growth in the spring and wiU 
Ttccive no setbacL In the autumn the average gardener w^iii 
also have more time for ptaniing than during the busy spring 
mcjothi. 

In the fail the air becomes cooler than the soil which 
eaui^s a ce^tiun of the floMV of sap to the leaves and all 
flCDvity is Centered in roert growth. This is one of nature's 
wise provisions. Nesot spring the plant will suddenly be 
called to produce green leaves and blossoms before any great 
underground activiiy' can take place. How necesarv' it is 
therefore that it ha%^e strong roots at this rune. After any 
disturbance tu the roots a plant shn-uid be allowed tinie to 
recover before top growth is demanded. 

As long as the ground nmntalns a ttnipetaiure of 40 de¬ 
grees this rout growth continues; Jong after early frosa have 
taken tht tops and ail apparent activity' has ceased, die roots 
are completing iheLr recov'cry. Then, ilmj, the freezing and 
ing of Winter conipact the soil loosely about thenv dim- 
inating ali air podeets and scvdng them for spring activity^ 

In fdl never use ferrilizers rich in readaJy avaihble nitro¬ 
gen for fear the plants may be stimulated into late top 
gruwtli which will wintcr-kili. 

in fill it is b«t to arrange the Soil about the crown, so 
that the water flows away from jl The plant is likely to 
settle later and be injured if a pool forms about it during 
freezing wither. In spdng ic is best to plant level or et'en 
diow a lirtle depression about the stem to catch the water. 
Be sure to mulcn with hardwood leaves after the ground is 
fnrccm This avoids heaving and mot bleating. 

Care should be taken that the plants art well watered 
during a period of autumn drought. Many annuals arc best 
planted in the fall. See plant list 24, page 

WINTEA PROTECTION: It $*on will bc time to apply winter 
protection tn the perennial border. Seudy the details on 
pages and plant list one and two on page lOl* 

5WErf PEASi Insujarcc for good sweet peas nest year b 
TO dig the trench now (two to three feet) and mLs the sod 
well with plenty of manure. Seeds are ptsntcd v> early in 
the spring that there b hardly time to do it then. 

UEHOVAIE THE R.OWER AED: Now b a good rime lo get 
ready for spring. Beds renos^aied or newly prepared now 
will be settled and nady for spring transplanting. See Chap- 
ler X. 

HOUSE PLANTS 

aUiiS^ It cates many wreks to get a bulb ready to 
bloom when foreang incj^n^ Read Insmicdons fromjpagtt 
230 to 23d and Vou may have indoor cheer aU winter- OKabs 
comes in yellow (Bermuda Bunereup) and [unt (Grand 
Duchce). If planted now it will bloom in a few weeks and 
continue. 

OTHia HANTS! Those who «pect ro raise flowers indoors 
had best read the entire chapter on the subject, scarring widi 
page 2i9t 

HEUS: A plant or two of parsley, taken up from the 
garden and reset in a poi of good soil, will do wdl ail winter 
ff kept watered and in a sunny window of the kltchra. This 


b on-e herb whose appearance, ndor and Bavor ore all wd- 
comc through the cold u'caiher- Chivei, rose geranium, 
garden sage and thyme for seasoning can also be nuinrained 
lu thb manner. 

CARE; The fim few days in the hoost is the critical 
period for indoor plants. Use great care in watering and be 
sure TO keep the foliage sprayed lest the ptanr dry^ up too 
i^ulckly. There is a lot of difference between outdoor and 
indoor condidons, which must be considered- 

GREENHOUSE AND COLDFRAMES 

SEEDLiNGSt When self-sown seedlings are found in the 
perennial border it b a simple matrer to transplant them to 
deep Bats and mny them rlirough the winter in a cnldframe- 
In many instances, of course, their blossom colon will vary 
Boniew^hat; from those of their j^rents. 

Cold frames in which young perennial plants are being 
carried chreuigh the winter should be kept closed now cKcept 
qn w atm days. When gtowrii ceases, cover the sash with 
matx to exclude die sun and Stabilize the temperature. Give 
them air durUig mild wTncet days. 

RULES; Dofi^t ticglcct TO get Hyadnrlis and other early 
Bow cling ty pes of bnlbous plants boxed up or planted in 
pats preparataiy' tp foreirtg in the greeitliouse. W'lien 
plannuig (of this donV forget that many of the due modem 
Daffodil Varieties are good fur fonrtng purposes. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM: Slop feeding the gtcimhDUic Oiry^san- 
themums just as soon as the hud^ show^ color. U Ss a good 
practice to shade the greenhouse slightly in order that dc- 
vclopnienr may be normal. Remember outdoor Chry'santhe- 
mums must be proretted from frost <wt cold nights with 
cloth screeua. 

TREES AND SHRUBS 

CONIFEROUS EVERGREENS: Don't forget to Water the ever¬ 
greens Just before they go into the winter, if the weather h 
at ah dry. .All your evergreens will grew bettet if mulched 
w-ith strawy manure after the ground freezes but c$pecialiy 
don't neglect to mulch^ with oianure or at least with straw 
or some loose material, hiore evergreens that were trans^ 
planted daring the current: year. The re^ts will w^ell repay 
you. Before applying the nmlcbi soak the ground to a depth 
of tivo or ilurec feet. 

BROAD^LEAVED EVERGREENS: A final mulching With Hne 
needles or rotting Oak Icavt:^ should bc given to the Rhndo- 
dendrem and other broad-leaved ev-crgrcerB^ It wiO main¬ 
tain sod aridity, conserve the soil moimire, and generally 
senre to protect die mots and create natural conditiom 
favcnable to growth. Where Rhododendrons arc growing 
in places exposed to strong winds and winter sunlight ir is a 
good idea to give them some protocriem with evergreen 
boughs. 

muiTS: Dwarf fruit trees, now a^-oilable in excellent qual¬ 
ity and variere, are highly desirable fcaturs for the home 
gmunijs, large or small. They can bc phneed TucccssluUy 
now. The espalier types can be grow n against walls, trcilifcs 
or fenecs- 

TRANSPLANTING: Thc planting of new trees and shrubs 
may be attended to at ttus time. Fall plantings usually give 
better results than similar work done in spring, except with 
a few sorts which have soft fitshy reots^Rore of ^aron, 
Magnol^ Tulip trees, Birch, Dogwood^ etc. 

CRA^^; Gra|xvinc cuttings can be taken when the leaves 
fall, Let them of the past season^s growth^ with two joints 
each. Bury them outdoors, hurts up, for callanring. An 
often better plan h to cover thetn with sand in the cellar, 
watering lightly at long inrervals untU spring. Se« tnuiue- 
tiortS for hatdwpod cutting^ page 205 » 
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THE GARDEN IN NOVEMBER 


A m tbt /tfr fcoTMn, 

Ttc tender 

The ripif tieb imtf of the eomfteldtf 
And the ^^nUd geete sjUtng high; 

Ami ever on upiend miJ tondandt 
Thr ^barm of the goidenrod— 

S&ifi£ of ut oaii it Aiitumn^ 

And others caii it God^^W, H+ Cuiuth 

Wich the filling pf the leases and the coming of che frost, 
aedvh^r does not for ihe chriliy gardener. A garden 
properly pruc w deep for m rhiee^iondi donmaiiE period, 
win diow ^iirpridug results during die following nine 
iTioEithiii; ol jes aciiviiy,. [n wor^ng one of doors ar itSs dme 
of yen^ girdenen ^uold wear suitable clothes and avoid 
cooling ODD qukld^, 

GENERAL 

First comes the problem of (eaves. Hardwood (eaves^ sudl 
r. Oakip Kickori' and Beecb, sLiould be tireTiiUy pur aside 


for winter mulchings They do not roi ipiekly nor pack 
down to smother the plants. Leaves of the quickly dccsiyiiiff 
sons, such as Maple, Income humus by spring If composQcd. 
The leaves which are not snicibk for mulching should be 
composted for ^‘adous purposes as shown on pages 14 and 
19? and also described under “Humus" on page 24. Never 
pik new leaves on old heaps as it takes tw^o years to make 
good compost and new leaves would spoil the already rotted 
ones. Keep them wet and shaded, if possiblCi Never bum 
them, for that is waste. 

Wc must remember that root acni'ity goes on until cold 
weather. Therefore^ even after the top growth has ceased, 
sdmng the soil surface between the larger plants is a dis¬ 
tinct advantage^ In most gardens this is neglected with 
resulting loss, 

[||-kept gardens breed disease and insects* Qcan up all 
refuse and burn the sitalLs and other matctial likely to dciay. 
Thoroughly sterilize the ground by cansisEeiit cuitivAdon* 
Some gardeners me the stalks of garden flowers lor winter 
mnlchingx This is extremely poor economy, as it olfen dl^ 
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FALL PLANTIXG AND CARE 

Fall Is the best tune to pknt creea and shrubbery. Be careful in your Kleedoii or you may injiire rather rhan 
beautify your property. In&tallacion of a piece of tUe will fadlirate watering next lummcr^ Trun late lowering 
shrubs now but iklay work an early lowering types until after they bloom next spring* Mulch with ocw straw- 

filled immire as won as the gltjund is froxci solid* 
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«se Ml oppommiiy to take ohatge of 3rtrtir giirdcfL Ths 
bfist pfcvctidve of disease is id mnovc all dc?d ddwi^r siaiks; 
All peaE wKIck lias bMcn locd for mulching during the sum¬ 
mer slioold now be raked off and put a^ide la ^ u^d as 
ground condldoner, usmg new peat ncit scasdd. Ttus re¬ 
moves all dead and diseased plant leaves, allo^'ing for a fresh 
dean start next spring. 

Poison Ivy^ ihai gardener's banc, is rcLadvd^ harmless at 
ihis season and by many now be handled with impunly. 
The surest way to banish it at thk time is to grub out every 
itMic from die soU. But be sure you ate not susceptible be¬ 
fore you handle it. 

PESTS 

Rabbits and held mice are a nukance of the winter seasom 
The depredadona of field mice are to a latgu enent due to 
too early mulclung, which causes them to seek a warm 
winter home Ln the mulch and to feed upoit your pLmts or 
roDEs while snowed in. Field mice also inhabit drains If not 
prevented from entering them by gratings aver the open 
end. The abandoned butrows of moles should also be tie-^ 
stroyed and if evidence of the mice are faitnd In therm they 
may be poisooed in the manner described lur moles on 
page 19. 

Rabbits gnaw the bark of young tretr. Protect them with 
a collar or lar paper or a fence af poulEfy ^'ire or use 
''Dogsoif” a propiictaiy spray obtained at seed stores. 

Lilacs, Poplars, most smooth-barked trees and practically 
all fnsit trees are subject to the attacks of Sxn Jo$| scale and 
should be sprayed with one of the soluble oil mixtures- 
Sprays suffiden'tW strong to kill scale On shrubs a.fid trees 
cm be applied from now until March; at any other tiitie 
they would injure buds or bark. 

THE UWN 

Low spots. In the lawn or irregularides in the surface may 
be top-dressed now. Use good soil, and when not more than 
TWO inches of k k applied, the grass has a chance to come 
through again. 

If you have not done so, you may still apply a fall com¬ 
post dressiQg as directed on page ZS* Ra^v bone meal is 
espedally good for grass if appli(^ at this season. Be sure to 
keep all leaves and all other heavy matter olf the grass as it 
smodiers very easily during extremely cold weather. 

AMONG THE FLOWERS 

PEflENNlAL5: The early days of November brin^ the last 
call fur the safe tmmplanting of kerbaucous pereniuak. Firm 
the clumps well after watering them. Water which collect^ 
upon the surface of the garden during the winter will freere 
and may damage pcttnrtiak Little ditekes will cam' tkU off. 
See that the beds drain well, 

CHtvsANTMEMUMS: Whtu they arc through flowering re- 
loovc tkc stalks at once within a few inches of the ground. 
Thb will help root development and make them send out 
vigumus sprouts in the ^ring. Some may be lifted and 
heeled into the cold frame. Planes for potting can be taken 
from the side sprouts which will develop next May. 

BULBS ANB XOOTSi This is a good time to work lime 
oiound the tiis. Tulips may be planted untO December if 
tkc weather is rruld. Ask your seaman about the variecis 
far the rock garden. If any outdoor bulb plandng remains 
to be done, do not foigct to apply a mulch that wall exclude 
tkc Irost far five or six weeks, so that proper routs can form. 
OdicTwisc, next Spring’s dgwers wiU probably be nnsaiis^ 
factory and the bulbs themselves may suffer-^ Some of the 
hardy Lilia are lace geidiig into the imrket. Be sure to get 


them Inca the ground as quickly as possible and muldi ike 
ground heavily to keep it open. 

BOSESj Hybrid Teas and Hvbrid Pcipctuais shrubs* hardy 
climbers^ ere., will winler well In [uosc localities if heeled up 
with soil sk or eight inches and covered* loosely, with leaves. 
The more tender varieties arc mure trouble. Tca Roses must 
be covered with straw' and heeled up around the base to help 
shed the water. Standard Roses are abour the hardest to pro¬ 
tect, The st e ms should be Laid down for the tvinicr and the 
tops covered with soil. Dig away die sail from one side of 
the crown, taking care not to expose the roots, and then lay 
the canes in a treiicb^ covering them wick the excavated sod. 
Hardy climbers, of course, do not need this aticniton. 

While the more severe pruning of Roses should be left 
undl springs shortening rhe branchta w^ill keep them from 
being blown about by the wind and make them easier xo pro¬ 
tect, Be sure to remove all leaves from the i|round and bum 
them; also leruove all summer mulch, as prEvloiisly desc^rihed. 
Do not be ID too big a hurry to cover Roses as k Is best to 
have a fieCifie first. 

MULCHING: Late this month or In early December Is ihe 
time to put ari the perennial border mulch for the winter 
after the ground first freezes a couple of Inches deep. Ap¬ 
plying it earlier means ihc chance ol haiboring dcstnietive 
field mice which are sdJl on the Lookout for comfortable 
winter quarters. 

Heavy mulching of PeoniK is not desirable, tVincer pro¬ 
tection k seldom needful affcr the first year, and when too 
thick a layer is appUed the result is fiowcrlcs^ stalks. At 
most, apply a light mulch of manure over the root area,^ but 
not the crowns. Wait to do this undl the leaves die. Do not 
use old stalks of your floweta as it nay help to cartv disease. 
Be especially sure to burn the stalks of Peonies* Dcfphiulumt 
Hollyhocks, etc. Don\ lorget to apply a shovelful of ashes 
about each Delphinium and read mstruedons for winter 
prmiealua on page 94. 

HOUSE PLANTS 

CAitE^ Winter house plants need particular care to help 
them weather the generally adverse condldorts. Feeding 
every month with concentrated pbnt food will help them. 
They benefit by malxi: dr. To secure it indoors, try settiiig 
each pot in a tray of pebbles which is kept filled w'lih water 
almost to iJie top level of the stones. Of couise, the real 
remedy for too dry air hes io the use of one of the modem 
bouse humidifiers. Sponge the foliage with soap soludon; 
scrub the green scum off the pots. Complete Iimmcooiis will 
be found in Chapter XXU, 

FORCING: If yop are planning tx> have some Hyacinths 
indoors^ November is the last ^ance to pot them. Read 
pages 210 to 216 and then ask your seedsman for some of the 
newer varieties of forcing bulbs. Hyacinths; and oiODy others 
respaud especially well to various easy treatments and will 
bloom until April. Bring in bulhs the latter part of the 
month to bloom all winter, 

GREENHOUSE AND COLOFRAME 

VEGETABLES; Do not ncglect Eo make mccearonol sow¬ 
ings in the greenhouse of vcgecabk crops such as beaus, 
beets, carrots, lettuce, etc. The secret of success is sowing 
in small quaiidtics and frequently* Clumps of rhubarb 
also be taken with a sharp spadcn uskig care to get the whale 
clump. Plant them in deep boxed, kegs or other receptacles 
or in peat moss in the comer of the cellar and they will give 
excellent winter nsolis. 

FLOWER SEEDS; It IS not TOO Utt to Start s«d3 of some 
of the more x^pid-growing aiinuab in the greenhouH far 
winter flowers^ Of these may be menooned Colliopsisb 
Candytuft and the ever-papukr MignonetK. 
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PERENMIALS- TUci% ^ A iluinber of popular pcrcimtals 
which force well. CEumps of Coioaptiis^ Cdndymfi; Shasta 
DiisyT etc^ may bt lifted, poned and ihcQ plunged in a 
shchcred bed outside to ripen propecly beron: farcing, 

SWEET peaSt Sweet Peas kt die greechDuse shooLd be fed 
freely with li<^uid tn^nuim. The first dowers ta appear 
should be pinched off to eonsen'e the pknis' strength. Keep 
the atmosphere dry at night. 

CHRISTMAS EtOWERSi poEnjettla^, Prunolas and other heat- 
Joviug crocks intended for Chrkmias bloom mmr be forced 
evenJy and nor too rapidly. A umperaiure of 75 degrees or 
even BD degrees when plenty of inoisnire is available, will be 
bcnedciaf to them^ 

SMflUiS; At this time ail hard wooded forcing plant? ?ildi 
as Lilacs^ Cherric?, Deutraa* Wisteria* ere, should be lifted 
from their place? about the grounds and placed in tub? or 
boxes for winter foitai^. 

CARNATIONS; Camation pknls should be kept Supported 
and properly dudjudded. Never allow die benches Co accu¬ 
mulate green moldi The surface of the ground should be 
kept stirred. Top-dress with ^eep manure* 

TREES AND SHRUBS 

PiANTlNO? Where dreumstauces are such as to necessitate 
very larc planting of trees or simibs^ k a well to remember 
that hca^y mulching will keep frost out of the ground. Thus 
the soil Iroth around the stock and on the proposed site can 
be kept worktable untJ December at least. Newly planted 
trees (even ?m^ ones} require some sore of steadymg sup^ 
porr against w'ind and storm. Stakes or guy wires ate effec- 
rive for this ptuposCi* depending on the tree size- These 
should be $ecuitdy pLiceo ac die dme of planting and left 
for a 5^eaf. Newly planted shade trees arc often injured by 
the sun during the first winter. This is called "Wi scald” 
and is prevented by wrapping the rmnk with burlap or 
paper tree wrap. It is especiaJly neceasary on smooth hark 
trees. A collar about eighteen inches high fastened about 
the base of the tree will keep k? bark from bring injured 
by mice or labbit?- 

Shmbs which have been uraruphnied from the wild wiH 
come up much more compaedy tf they arc cut down Co the 
ground and ditreby forced m send up new growth. Before 
rcplandngn better trim oil aii brokcD roots, cutting them 
clwly with a knife or pruning diears. Beny-bcaring shnibs 
arc most appreciated just now'. Study the list on page 57 
and order ?ome for next season^ 

FtUlTSi Dwarf fruit trees have a double purpose in fur¬ 
nishing dowers in the spring* as web as fruit in the fall 
They arc partioukrJy fitted to the small lot Early in No¬ 
vember i? a good dme to plant most of them, especially jl a 
light midcli k applied to the roots. Apples and Pears are 
among the mosr satisfactory kinds;. Cherries and Peaches are 
also avrilable. Don\ forget to protect them at the gtouud 
with a tar paper collar. 

EVERGREENS: Late fall planting of evergreens k risky. This 
class of plant should always be given pkntj' of dme to re- 
establish it? roots before ^e advent of really cold weather 
Stops underground growib. Don’t forget to supply even well 
established evergreens with plenty of Tivater before freering 
w'cathcr^ 

RHODOGENORON$: Rhododendrons ^ouM have their roots 
protected by a heavy middi of leaves or litter. Some 
□ranches of pines or oriier evergreen thrust into the gnmnd 
between the plants will prevent sun scald. In districts where 
evergreen braoches are nor plentiful, a screen of paioied 
wooden boards* comicialkfi or paliugs (woven togethtr by 
die method illustrated on page 15 ), nr burlap stretched out 
oa stakes to the cast and south* will sene the purpose. Sec 
Chapter VI 


PAMNENG: November and December is a good time to 
clean out the tangle of ovcigrown vin^. Cutting out ihe old 
diseased wood will send me strength intD the remaining 
branches. It is much better to prune the flowering vines 
now^ than to risk distiirbing the tender shoois after they start 
in the springs Besides, there is the Hving of valuable dme 
then. See Chapter IX* page 83. 

Most of the early spring flow'eiing shrubs are pruned after 
blooming in tlie spring. See Chapter V, 59- The 

peegee i'lydrangea should be ciinui^ back to two to four 
buds on each shoot. Retnovc all fiawer heads and cut out the 
old branches of the blue and pink flowered variety, but re¬ 
member that if you cut our the new shouts, you vAli Jckse 
your bloom next year. The dwarf pinkish Spkea f Anthony 
Waterer) should be cut back about two-lhird? and dead 
wood removed. Summer flowering Tamarix dicHuid be 
brought into shape and old gmwth mmoved- Remove the 
suckers which spring up from the roots of the Libc bu^es 
aod oiso the Sriowberry. Cut out tlir oldfit stem? of the 
jMockotange (FhiLadclptius) to rikc ground—the blossoms* 
Dcxt year, will came cm wood which grew this season. Shape 
up the Rose of Sharon, Take out me cldesc pam cf un- 
trimmed Privet hedge? and shape them up. Hdl up soil 
around Butterfly but do not cur on the tops until 

spring. They may live through. 

WINTER PROTECTION 

Mulches of leaves or other material applied to the plant 
before the ground is frozen often do irreparable dima^ 
More plants are lost by smothering in this manner than by 
the severity' of the weather* Any plant which is in|urcd by 
the first ii^t freeze of fall cannot be regarded os hardy and 
should be taken inside or at least wintered in a coldfrome. 

Many pLuts requke cold weather and will not grow ii 
they are not parrially exposed dl winter. Some alpincs, for 
instance* are accustomed to mild summers and long severe 
winxers. Therefore, they are rather difficult to handle in 
our more southerly states. Some of Our hardy plonis do not 
require any protection at aJI and the careless ipplicadon of 
mulches about the garden will certojiily bring havoc rather 
than the effect derired- 

Lf wc mulch with the kind of leaves which get sofr and 
pack down quickly, they will soon form a hea\'y moss which 
wilJ retain water and exclude air over long periods. In the 
spring, these leaves tend to ferment and generate heat, which 
ccKues the plants into activity too soon* exposing them lo law 
frost. Hardwood leaves, such a? Oak* Beech* and Hickory* 
do not absorb water » readily and remain loose all winter. 

Most planes with evergreen leaves cajinor stand complete 
covering. It is therefore well to place a row of stokes or a 
ring of poultry netting dose ob^t the plant so that the 
ground can be covered to prevent sudden riiawing wbiJe the 
evergreen leaves are not. Let the mulch be somewhoc funnel 
shaped inridc the ring. Ddphiiuucns require a shovel or two 
of coal ashes about their crowns* and some olpincs or fuxzy- 
leaved plants need the cold bur do nuc like water upon thdr 
leave?. For this reason we cover them with a piece of glass* 

Wc iHustrace some forms of windbreaks for e\'ergreens of 
various kinds. For best restdc? these should also be mulched 
after i thorough ground freesce* in the majiner show'n. Care¬ 
fully grade the gremnd so that a bariq is formed to hold the 
water. If this mulch is of manure it sattifatcs the ground 
with its f extiliring volac ready for the spring start, Tf growth 
is not desired, the mulch may be of leaves to prei^cnt the 
eviponrion of moisture from the ground. Deciduous Trees 
also benefit from mulching. Smooth-bark trees ore subjii^ct 
m sun scald.* especially when newly planted, and a wrapping 
of burlap or heavy paper protects mem against this as well 
as the eutrance: ot borers m the spring. 
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NOVEMBEI CAtENDAK 


iTcndtr bedding rdse$ intm be pmecud wtEh straw or 
comsoiibs wbieb will dlow the entrance of air but pmeot 
cold wind. Tender climbers must be raketi froiti the tiellls, 
covered with Straw and buried in t urench so that have 
an inch or two of sod over theOL Thk does not apply to 
ordinary bedding roses (see pges and 122} or tonardy 
dimbcis and rBmblcis which only need m be ptwted and 
securely tied to thdr suppojfts so tkat the wind does dot beat 
chem about too rmich and bruise their bark. 

Many exode pWes must be rxkvercd with baskets of leavesi 
in order to keep them from becoimng damp, a piece of sheet 
iron is tacked over tiie basket to dseu water. 

With gardeners and inveDgaton always on the lookout 
for new, cfTcetive merhods and niatciials, jnieresdng de¬ 
velopments are occurring steadily. The ijivendoti, a few 
years ago^ glass wool, nude of fine threads spun from 
molten gloss;, the result of a search for insulating ma- 
cuiah iCemailyf the cotton batting-like matenal^ obtainable 


in roUSi makes a neat, good lookingp elastic mulch for plants 
that quickly resent ^ng smodierctL Also thla matemi 
admits moisture and some light, does not mat down, and 
can be rolkd up and stored between seasons, thus cutting 
down its cost. It should be handled with care <and glovs), 
since the dny glass threads can break oif and peoetrate the 
skin. 

Anodicr new mulching material, eicclJcnt if it can be 
secured at a reasonable price, consists of cranberry tops and 
steins as cut from commcicial bogs in New England^ New 
Jersey and other cranbern' regions. The matted stiffs wiry 
stems make a spring>^ not too heavy, durable proiectbn that 
seems to be winning considerable popularity. 

The real gardener takes cate of his pEants m the late fall 
so that they reach the winter season in a healthy condition 
to insure a good start (or the cpming year. Carefully read 
the instructions on page 94 and consider them in coDjnnp- 
tion with these instmctioQSf 
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GARDEN HINTS FOR DECEMBER 


“UnJtfT fbff mm» of Mcb 
Ue hudj of nt^ ycarh 
Und^ ih€ rrw%e ih? fifJirf ftoion, 

And d/w/x ^tad lie tiippy b&ori-** 

—D^UiiU-Aj Mallcm 33 

GENERAL 


are bare he can get a better idea of your probleirB. Be $are 
chat you have made the Enai clean-tip of your gn?uud4, re¬ 
moved all plant stalks, tomed off the ^aier and drained die 
hose. Be especially sure that any garden omamoits such aa 
iiriKi or jars are turned ever to Veep rhem frum coUectiiig 
v■^ater and being broken when h. freezes. 





Rhubarb may be forced in the cellar of 
attic of the dwellirig by planimg good^sbed 
clumps in barrels ot boxes and placing then^ 
beside the furnace or chimney. The soil 
should be kept moderately moK Chicoty 
ss- one of the best winter salad plants. Jt can 
be forced In any ordinary cellar by planting 
the roors in boxes and kccpmg th™ dark. 


II you expect to Sectirt: any landscape sexv^ 
ice t^ do it now as the inan you select 
will have more time TO give you now than 
bttr iu the season, and while your grounds 


J 


NoW| unnl mow faUs, is a good dme to do any filling or 
gpnding ahouc the grounds so char loose soil can Ktdc duting 
the coming cold inonths. 

Unless fallen leaves, twigs and such rubbish afc kept 
cleaned out of the draJn$ the latter are likely to dog and 
freeze and sometimes lesiilr in destructive garden floods. A 
final deaning oat of such places had bencr be done just 
befoix freezing weather sets in. 

Manure for nest yearns garden should be purt^wd now. 
Tt improves greatly with age and handling and ic is usually 
possible to get manure in the fill+ while next 

spring It is uncertain Cover or protect it -- 

from excessive rainfall which will wash out 
mJuable food clemenis. 


CHRISTMAS FOR THE BIROS 

Why not a Christmas tree for the birds? Trim die 
branches with dried fruit, suet in pine cones; and as m spcetaJ 

E lum pudding de on some pa-dcages of bird create so loved 
y the caQan«. 

Feeding the winter birds Is an interesting, useful and 
humane habiL Doa'c start it if you don't intend to keep it 
up, as they learn to depend upon it and are lost when vou 
stop. Some of my apartment dwelling friends save their 
melon seeds all summer to attracc the saucy fdlows to their 
window sills La wintcr« 


Tools should be cleaned during the next 
ninety days until they look like new- Any¬ 
one who has adopted the policy of usi^ 
only clean tools Knows how much easier 
they worlL Read the mstruedons on page 
IM and get them In order for fimire 
use. 


INVITAHONTOBIRDS 
IN WlNTfR 


Before the winter really shuts do^sTi, give 
ihe compost heap a final nixfiing over with 
a fork so a£ to mix in the latest additions and 
hasten their dccomposidon. A generoiia 
aprinkliAg of hydrated lime wiD help chiap 
Jong and correct any tendency to addiTy- 


All of the ashes from the open fires this 
winter ought to be saved for garden use in 
the spring. They are a fertile source of 
potash, sm esstnoal planr food. Store them 
m watertight contaioers over the winter and 
keep them dry as their strength easily leaches 
away. When applying them in the sj^ng 
use them thinly, especially on lawns. They 
are said to help save Asters from blight and 
are sure to help loosen the sod if used con- 
sistcntly^ Hardwood ashes can be bought by 
the bagt in case you haven^t enough lo meet 
your requiremcncs. 
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Be sure lo keep water for thcni m paiM that can be 
bniuglit inside to be ihawed oot, TTtis is one of their chief 
needs wlien rtcn-ThLiig is frtKZen. Gni or sand is another^ 
so have a little fine p4^ir\' grit mixed with sdnd accessible 
for dieoL 

A supply of sunfioweTp hemp and mlEJer seed snpplemenccd 
with libifi scraps will cake cai^ of the food mattet very 
nicely. Suet wired to a bruich h welcome to sei-^erai species. 
A secluded fence comer facing south makes a good JfeedEng 
station. A pJaifomni Jocaied m an open position in a hemlock, 
rorucc or pine tree h also v^ good. P^ecc tlicse stations 
ftom cats by a band of tin twdvc Inches wide, lacked 
around ihe pcet nr trecr about six or dght feet from the 
ground to keep the cats from reanhing the blrdi as they feed. 
This protection is illustraied in the Avgust calendar. 

Though it k nice to regale birds with bread crumbs and 
pelvis, niEural foods scrv'cd nanirally are a more permanent 
eatisfacdon. 

Seedheads of Sunfiowers^ Zinnia^p Cosmos, Marigolds^ and 
other eoiumon garden flowers are granaxies quJeUy found 
and resoned to ah winter by white'talied [uncDa, gold- 
finches, chickadees, white-throated cree, song, and for spar- 
rows* and many odicrs. 

The juncD is dit most prevalent of our winter bird vMtotai 
He comes abont October 1 and saya undl the last of hlay. 
Tile dme to convince him he has reached a good stop is 
early in the fall before he is driven by hun^r to seek other 
feud. iTat is the time to teach Mm to feed front yaut 
window' sill and insure his compartionahip throughont the 
winter. Juncos arc absoJutely fearless and radiate cheer in 
the garden. They come in tones of slare-gtay and are often 
imscaken for English sparmws except when their outer tail 
feathers are con^icuousiy flashed in the light. 

Who has nor diriUrd to sec the cardind fluttering about 
the low branches of ihiubs in the spring^ Yet the writer has 
observed this bird at alj time of the winter, tfe makes no 
attempt at concealment but passes most of the time in ihe 
low^er Undergrowth, selecting a most eotraicuous perch at a 
season when color is lacking, efiallenging the attention of the 
world. Next to the mocking bird he has the richest and 
mellowest voice and whistle of southern songsters. The 
female cardiniJ akm sings bur has less volume liiao her mate. 
The cardinal nests in bushes laying three or four blown 
speckled eggs in April. 

The goldfindi, which goes by the common name of vd\d 
canary^ wears a bmw'n coat in die winter, but sheds it for 
bis goldfinch costume an the spring, when he \s ready for 
his song of "'pej-^rhic’-t>-rec." 

The chickadee b an active and ever welcome visitor to our 
lunch eouniets and often can be tanght to perch on our 
hands. He can be identified by hk dearfy enunciated 
“ducadee'’ and ics variations. 

PESTS 

Seeds which you have collected may be placed lo dry 
paper pockets and pur in a tin box or glass jar so that thev 
wiU nnt only be k^t diy^ but be protected from mice, k is 
a iictlc too much trouble to plaa each in a separate gkss 
comaincT buc a great many paper packers may be put in one 
closed fruit jar. It k well to conduct a monthly ejounina- 
rion of stored roots, bulbs and tubers to sec if tliey are being 
injured by nmcc as well os to look for signs of shriveling 
from being too dry or of rotting from too much dampne^. 

If they are sprouting remove them to a cooler place. 


Tangled weed and grass parches make snog winter harbors 
from which field mice can forage. A word to the wise 
^ould aufl^ but if v-ou decide m bum out these rdvges^ 
dioose a windless day to keep fire from spreading. 


Do not scrape the bark on irees to destroy insect pests, k 
h impossible to get into the crevices whenc inseces bibemate, 
and in many cas^ the tree is injiiied by removing the green 
outer bark. Use a stiff brush or broom to remove the 
cocoons of various sort found atraclicd to the bark and in 
sheltered recesses of the tree. Close examination of Apple 
and Wild Cherry rulgs may disclose snull, dafk^ amber^ 
colored collars or dusters of Insect t^g^r These will hitch 
kit* husky colonies of tcni caterpilhts if not dcstioyeiL 
They can be broken away from the bark or the twig can be 
CUE off mud burued. 


Remcmbcr our previous suggesnon that poison Ivy can be 
bsE lyutdlcd ac this rime. The oil w-hich causes the sfcln 
kricadoA is most nearly absent now^ If you are susceptible, 
be sure to w^car gloves and w^aah your'hands with brown 
soap after hindling. Sulphuric acid or copper Sulphate in 
strong solution poured upon the crguiu will kiJI the roois. 
Loosen the soil sl^dy when ic is not ftozea and pour ffic 
poison upon il 

AMONG THE FLOWERS 

BllLfiS ANiJ ROOTS: By this time all the eijJtunl work for 
the season setms over. All tender bulbs^ roots and coitus 
should be safely stored where they will neidicr mold iiof 
dr>^ our, A coat of manure should be sifted over the Ldics^ 
of-ihe-vallcy and all spring flow-ering bulb* mulched with 
leaves after m thorough ground freeze. 

PEONIESL Peonies seem to flow'cr best after a hea%y ccii>- 
lifiual freezing during the wlntcn Do not mulch diem Or 
proiect them unless newly divider and then onJy with a vtiy 
light mulch- ^ 

AiRjHES: li is good practice to sow alpine seed early Ln 
December in an outdoor coldframe. Tliev' wiU not germi- 
natc until spring, so the frame should W kept shaded and 
ventlJatcd so that they may remain frozen until March. 
Seeds may also be sown in fiats and placed in some conven¬ 
ient Quedoor location where dicy will be shaded and wdl 
frozen. A good covering of snow' seems to help. 

ROS€S: By the knur TOUT of December there should have 
been suflicient ground freezes to permit placing manure be¬ 
tween the hilled-up Roses. Do not cover the h^ with new' 
manure. 

ROCK GARDEN; Soniu of the itiore tender rock plants may 
be proiMcd with a thin Cvery thin} mulch of salt marsh 
hay, or better, evergreen bou|^. These should be applied 
to act a* windbreaks and the plants should be cicaxlv viable 
through the muldi. Now' k a good time to collect odd 
stones for extending the rock garden. 

THE GARDEN INDOORS 

GRneral CARR; Much coiiirfKin failure of house plants is 
due to overwatering and poor drainage which k cv^ more 
Dbj.ectiomLbJe indoors than ti i$ in the outdoor garden. They 
must have both food and drink, but wet ^ggy soil is not to 
didr lilting, A good soaking once a week « better than a 
Ltrie ev^ day. Apply enough water so that it drips from 
the dnirage hole in the bottom of the pot. Regular attm- 
Qon ^ day k more likely to insure success rhan an ora- 
iio^ thorough w'orldng over. The foliage most be kept free 
of ms^ts. Sponging the leave* with a awp solution to which 
a good tobacco emai^ has been added will desemy while 
scale, red spider, incaly bug. Read careful!v pages 21^ to 224 
and refresh your mind on thi* subject. 

Ferns, palms and other house plants should be 
ciHr^ occasioualJy to some of the concentrated plant foods 
sold for the purpose. Keep the surface of the soil loosened 




SiCEMiER CALENDAR 

» thiz no gr«o simin fomis. They do test at a tc^nperatn^ 
of smy EO seveot^' degrees wtrii a wtcLly ^i^y frorn above, 
tisiiig a plaoE syringe. 

KERBS ^R 5EASONlN<>^ We want m warn femiod yon of 
OUT ^ggestion In the Ch^tobet calendar mat pots of paisley^ 
chives^ rose geranltinv garden sage and thyme add life to 
die kitehen window and are a weli;!ome addition for season¬ 
ing food. 

BblftSi Ir ia nor coo lace to poc some bulbs; in soil or to 
force them in water. Ir seenu a long dnie to wait ten or 
twelve weeks for them to root but the tune soon passes and 
properly handled they are easy and sure of bloom. Look 
over the Lnstnicdons staicmg with page 25(k Don't let the 
idea of plunging bulbs outside frighten you. It is quite ea^ 
and once tried will become a yeany habit. 

INDOOR DECORATtONS^ An outdoor flavor can be brou^t 
into our living rooms by the iddidon of branches kept in 
water. SnuU Laurel branch-es will last all iivinter and the 
conunon Japanese Barbeny^ with Its atenedve berries, 
Euonymus and other evergreens, all make an excebenE 
bouquet. Try table decoraQQtis conrisring of small boughs 
clipF^ from your evergreen trees. 

CHRISTMAS DtCOIMtTIONSf It IS surprising the amount of 
Chrisnnas decorations that can be made in a few minutes 
with material from your own yard, Clippiogs from your 
CTcrgrccn trees and the broadl-^ evergreen plants su^ as 
Bitieisweet^ Myrtle, Mahonia, Holly, Laurel and berried 
shrubs lend themselves well to this purpose. For wraths 
fasten the sprigs to wire coat hangers, bent to the proper 
riiipe, with thiead or short pieces of fine wire. Every gard-^ 
eoer should have in his tool kit a bundle of tag wires, useful 


If? 

for iruiny purposes, which can be purchased by the thou¬ 
sands from your stationer. Sprigs of White Pint, Hemlock 
and Plittcr Juniper make nice soft wreaths, but the Hem¬ 
lock can only li used wtridc because it drops quickly in 
the heat. Oainish these omamcncs with slcighbeUs, red 
ribbon and rilver uiasd* Other suitable material for wTcachs 
includes; Pints, Whitt and Red, Banksiana and Mugho; 
Spructei, Colorado, Blue {sparingly)* White, Oricncalii Ajho- 
Via* Ctliis keeps well); Cypitsscs in varying shades of green. 

For spnay:^ use: Juniper with its colored berries, Red 
Cedar, mingled with one of the broad4eared evera^cTB such 
as Rhododendron, Lencisthnc, Galax, or a bit of Box. 

For roping; Balsam Fir; Pincn 

fO* WINTER FOLIAGE; A welcnmc touch oo a bleak winter 
day is the verdant vine of a common yw^ct potato growing 
in a lar of WAter. Hold ir suspended in the water, using some 
tocythpicks stuck into it if necessajy% Kiln-dried potatoes arc 
noi so suitable for this piixposCi and those that have been 
sulphured are useless. So get them direct from the grower 
If possible. 

GREENHOUSE AND COLDFRAMES 

EQUIPMENT CAlE: As fast as seed flats are empded to be 
stored for the winter they should be washed and boiling 
ivater should be poured over them, A good soil disinfectant 
(see soil rterilkamn, page |B4) will serve the same purpcHsc. 
Frames, tofnato trellises, garden scats and oihtr wooden 
garden material diould be painted. Use good paint and 
where nece^aiy apply two coats. This b considerably 
cheaper than constant renewals. 


HOW TO have a merry CHRISTMAS 
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ftECEMiEi CALENDAR 


MATS FOR FRAMES £ Fnmcs in which smu4iardy pbnts mit 
beiiig winrercd^ or frames tha£ are used as gmwin^ mediums 
dioidd hxvc some kind of coverjn^. Loose hay may be used 
tme the besc CDvcring is i jnee mat. Hoinc-madc mats of old 
caipec or tmrbp stuffed with straw also serve die purpose. 
For red wiaicr results, though, Dothing can opid the in* 
stallacion of one of the electric hcadug syvtnnS. 

MULCNlNOj Plants that arc giuwit^ ui bmdicS, iudi AS 
Camadoiu, Rosea, Anrinhinum, ctc^ should be imikhcd 
wiih cow manure or soil made of equal puts of topsoU and 
weU-iortcd manure with i htde bone med addecL 

TREES AND SHRUBS 

FLANTINOj The planrifig of deddtioua ires and shmbt 
may be continued juai s long as the wsthec permlcs. Tres 
chat are to be onov^ wiefa a h^ of frozen cam around their 
roots may now have tienchs dug ro encircle them and 
fadlitarc the final digging later otL To guard against the 
•oil balJ drying ouc^ thse trenchs may be mJed in with dead 
leaves or any rough llrrer. 


NUT TRIES: The fresh nuts of Hkkoryi Butternut and 
Black VVaJerat will often ge^nirkRtn quite readily if planted 
outdoors an inch or so deep and left there over the winter. 
The combined action of few and moisture splits ^cir hard 
shells and allows the root to emerge. 

TlEiAMlHt>: Tree branches that have grown so much m 
to cast excess shade over the fiower plantings should be cut 
off thh winter whm, in falling, they can do no damage to 
ihc bcd+ All deciduous tree and shrub trimming may be 
done nowt but be careful in pruning shrubbery now not to 
do rt too severtiy of you will destroy all the ffuwciihg 
branches for next spring. Tree surgcjry may be carried on 
at this dme with the greatest stfety. Be sure tQ follow in¬ 
structions beginning on page 49 and coat all cuts of any sixe 
wiffi a special wound dressing from your seed store or with 
asphaltum ^nt or tir. Prune the fimit trees. 

SNOW] The weight of wet snow upon eTccgrecos will 
often bend and permanently distort or break ihem. Heavy 
sticky snow shouJd always be removed as soon as possible 
so that the weak bruichca might be given the support of 
stakes or props. 


Garden Magic Marches On 

A. Supplementary Review off a Decade of Horticultural Derelopineiits 

OVERALL PROGRESS IN HORTICULTURE 


Before taking up specific phases of garden- 
Ing, starting with Planning, let us consider 
briefly the whole, overall picture; die new and 
larger part that gardening has come to play in 
the broad panorama of home life and the na¬ 
tional welfare. The outstanding event of the 
past decade, as well as the most tragic, was, of 
course, Vorld War U. This, though in com¬ 
plete contrast to the peaceful and constructive 
art of gardening, nevertheless had a profound 
effect on it. Its first and most direct result 
was the Victory Garden Program. After con¬ 
siderable fruitless urging by the Men^s Garden 
Clubs of America and other groups, the Pro¬ 
gram was finally launched in December, 1941, 
at a National f^den Conference called by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture to consider 
a plan for “Defense*’ measures in the way of 
increased food production. The term “De¬ 
fense” was <|uic{dy discarded in favor of “Vic¬ 
tory.” At first, the official feeling was that 
more and larger farm gardens held the answer. 
But it soon was made clear that a vast, largely 
imtapped resevolr of vegetables and fruits ex¬ 
isted within the limits of small home plots in 
urban and suburban as^wcU as rural areas, and 
in vacant lots that could be turned into com¬ 
munity or neighborhood allotment gardens. 
The Program therefore raised its sights and for 
the next five years reached out over the coun¬ 
try, organising, stimulating, teaching, and 
guiding citizens in all walks of life and of all 
ages to more abundantly and efficiently grow, 
conserve and use the garden crops needed to 
insure a sound and balanced diet. Not only 
did this result in some 18 million home gardens 
each year and benefit those who grew and con¬ 
sumed the vast tonnagie of food produced; it 
also reduced connderably the demand for 
transportation, containers, labor and other fac¬ 
tors involved in the production and distributian 
of commercial food crops, and released great 
quantides of staple foo^ like cereals, meats 


and fats, so they could be supplied to the armed 
forces, the albed nations and the starving p^- 
ples of liberated countries. 

The G, H. Q. of the Victory Garden Pro¬ 
gram was the Extension Service of the Federal 
Department of Agriculture. The agencies 
through which it operated included the State 
and County Extension Services, the OCD, 
AWS, and other service organizations, garden 
dubs, garden centers, thousands of volunteer 
neighborhood leaders, hordcultural societies, 
botanical gardens, and all kinds of civic and so¬ 
cial groups. Under the leadership of a Nation¬ 
al Victory Garden Institute, industry greatly 
accelerated the work of large business establish¬ 
ments In urging and assisting their employees 
to have gardens. A National Advisory Garden 
Committee was appointed to maintain contact 
between the Department and the general pub¬ 
lic; and, up to December, 194^, four National 
Garden Conferences were held, bringing leaders 
together to appraise results, make recommen¬ 
dations, formulate plans, and share the advan¬ 
tages and inspiration of friendly contact and 
discussion. Year by year, there came a clearer 
understanding and a greater appreciation of 
the importance of the small home garden, not 
only as a part, of the nation’s wartime defenses, 
but also as one of its vital, permanent resources 
and a bulwark of its security. As the attitude 
of the Department of Agriculture changed and 
broadened, it gave increasing recognition to 
the needs of non-farm gardeners; it is now 
endorsing plans for the expansion of the Exten¬ 
sion Service facilities so as to provide more hor¬ 
ticultural help for home owners in cities, sub¬ 
urbs, and villages. Meanwhile, the five years of 
instruction and experience in growing food 
crops gave millions of people a basic knowledge 
of plants and their culture, introduced them to 
the merits of freshly grown, quality vegetables 
and fruits, and inoculated them with a new in¬ 
terest and enthusiasm—that of the gardener. 
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Many of them will wane a vegetable garden as 
a part of their home grounds always; others, 
though they may ease up on food production, 
will continue to get pleasure and profit from 
the cultivation of ornamentals. 

Even if all this had only been a temporary re¬ 
sult, for the period of the emergency, it would 
have been worth while. But it was more than 
that. For at the fourth Garden Conference, 


staff for the effective furtherance of progress in 
the planning and improvement of the home, its 
grounds, and its community.^ Surely it is un¬ 
necessary to point out how closely such a pro¬ 
posal touches, and how much promise it holds 
for, every gardener, both those of today and 
those of tomorrow. 

These same years have also seen, notwith¬ 
standing the demands and hindrances of war, 
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in December, 194^, one of the two major sub¬ 
jects discussed was “a permanent, general gar¬ 
den program as a feature of the national policy, 
as a means toward a richer, fuller Kfe.^ The 
outcome of vigorous discussion on broad, far- 
reaching lines was the adoption of a resolution 
petitioning the President of the United States 
to create “a permanent advisory commission to 
secure the necessary leadership in a permanent 


a steady growth of organized activities in the 
garden and horticultural field. The American 
Rose Society, for instance, has attained a record 
membership of more than 8000, and the Men’s 
Garden Clubs of America, which had its small 
beginnings less than 20 years ago, now has some 
^0 odd member clubs distributed from coast to 
coast and from border to border. New special 
flower societies are being formed to promote 
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the interests of outdoor chr^'sinthemums, tu¬ 
berous begonias, African-violets, etc. Reflect¬ 
ing this [ncressed consumer interest, commer- 
ciai sources of seeds; bulbs, plants, and nursery 
stock report unprecedented and sustained de¬ 
mands—and, which is significant, increased 
demands for the better quality materials. 

And finally, as the cuhnmation of many 
years of thought and planning, there was es- 
tablidied, in Cleveland, Ohio, in October, 1946, 
during another conference of leaders in their 
fields, an organization or movement called 
“United Horticulture” designed to realize the 
coordination, increased strength and usefulness, 
and mutual welfare of all horticultural inter¬ 
ests—those of individuals, organizations, and 
institutions—amateur, professional, commer¬ 
cial, and scientific. Like all big movements 


SOI 

with lofty aims, this one will doubtless move 
slowly and may not seem to have any immedi¬ 
ate relation to the “strictly amateur gardener" 
for whom Mr. Biles wrote. Yet as a central¬ 
izing, stimulating, directing, and advisory 
force, concerned with the welfare and benefi¬ 
cial contact of all branches of hortlcuturc 
throughout the United States (and, ultimately, 
be it hoped, throughout the United Nations), 
it is bound to have tremendous influence for 
good upon every person and thing couched by 
horticulture. It will bring about or contribute 
to improvements even beyond those noted in 
the following pages .snd to all developments 
designed to benefit everyone concerned with 
gardens and plants, and with all the activities, 
materials and operations involved in the mag¬ 
ical art of gardening. 


MODERN THOUGHT AND MODERN GARDEN PLANNING 


Recent years have brought marked trends in 
connection with the principles and practices 
discussed in Chapter 1 of ^‘Garden Magic.” 
Perhaps they can be summed up in the state¬ 
ment that “garden design seems to be becoming 
more and more an expression of philosophy and 
of a mode of life, rather than a matter of mere 
theory, rule, and style.” In other words, more 
thought is being given to the purpose and 
usableness of a garden plan than to its attract¬ 
ive appearance on paper or as an example of 
pure art. Says one landscape authority; 
“Trends in garden design are freer, more casual 
in efioct, more in sympathy with our fast- 
moving world than many people realize." As 
proof of this she mentions several guideposts 
which show how people are thinking and you 
can use to advantage In planning home grounds 
for yourself. 

Among these trends are: Arrangement of 
the outdoor space for maximum usefulness, en¬ 
joyment; the retaining of as much as possible 
of the character and individuality of the site; 
a close relationship between the rooms of the 
house and the garden areas outside them, so as 
to make the garden, in effect, simply an exten¬ 
sion or expansion of the indoor living space; 
maximum provision for privacy and quiet soli¬ 
tude, especially when the garden is to be used 


by people who seek rest and change from the 
turmoil of business or city life; provision for 
real outdoor living—cooking and eating, enter¬ 
taining, relaxation and fun—rather than, or in 
addition to, intensive horticultural activity; the 
inclusion of food plants (many of which are 
definitely ornamentah among the flowering 
sorts, or of the vegetable plot as an intrinsic part 
of the garden as a whole; the realization and use 
of vistas and attractive objects beyond the con¬ 
fines of the garden so that they b^ome part of 
the garden picture; the careful study and in¬ 
creased use of native plant materjals---both be¬ 
cause they “belong” in the locality and because, 
being adapted to it, they can be grown success¬ 
fully with less trouble; and the choice of plant 
materials for particular effects on the basis of 
the value of all their characteristics—form, 
habit, color of bark or stem, foliage texture, 
etc. as well as the more commonly emphasized 
flower and fruit qualities. 

The importance of planning home grounds 
ht advancet and of including provision for their 
development in the budget for a future home 
is being increasingly realized. Many families, 
even though inexpcrieced in home making, give 
some attention to figuring on construction 
costs, tax^, perhaps an architect^ fee, ess ential 
furnishings and the decorating of the rooms un 
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ckc ho 3 ue; but frequently sot until they are 
actually establlsbed in the new home do they 
recognize die need of “doing something'’ to the 
surroundings. By due time, in many cases, 
they have exhausted their funds and are unable 
to pay for professional advice to make up for 
their lack of knowledge of what to do, not to 
mention necessary pbnt materials. If, instead, 
they secure, at the outset, even a simple basic 
plan, developed along the lines discussed in 
Chapter 1, it will prove a sound Investment, 
for it will serve as a guide for gradual, syste¬ 
matic, step by step garden-making over the 
years, and will prevent the making of mistakes 
which are always costly and often diffic ult to 
correct later. W^ith such a plan, even if the 
building of die house cannot be started, the 
grading, building of walks, drives and terraces, 
and much of the permanent planting can often 
be done, thereby saving anywhere from a few 
months to years. Of course. If this is done, it is 
essential that the subsequent budding opera¬ 
tions are closely supervised so as to avoid injury 
to established trees, shrubs, etc. 

The picture on page 300 illustrates this 
recommended planning of the garden to meet 
the needs, tastes, and habits of those who use it. 
If it is to be primarily a place in which chil¬ 
dren arc to grow up and play safely and hap¬ 
pily, plantings of fancy £owers, roses and other 
thorny bushes, water plants and various horti- 
culcu^ features will have to be sacrificed for 
play space and to prevent injury to the young¬ 
sters and unintentional damage to the plants. 
If much entertaining Is to be done, shaded ter¬ 
races and outdoor cooking and eating areas will 
be important; probably a barbecue or outdoor 
fireplace (discussed on page 32Z) will be want¬ 
ed. If elderly persons, invalids, or people who 
have little time or inclination for constant gar¬ 
den work are to be considered, the plantings 
should be of trees, shrubs and perennials that 
will provide peaceful, restful spots with a min¬ 
imum of care. If, on the contrary, the family 
includes ardent gardeners, there should be pro¬ 
vision for flower beds, vegetable plots, hotbeds, 
perhaps a greenhouse or a work shed where ex¬ 
periments can be carried on, and other featuris 
of a hobby nature. 

Under such an analysis the usual relative im¬ 
portance of lawns, hedgerows, borders and oth¬ 
er features may be modified. The mowing of a 
lawn, the trimming of edges, and the Rearing 


of hedges are three of the most insistent 
“chores'* in gardening. If there is doubt that 
sufficient labor will be available, it will E>e ad¬ 
visable to cut down the area in grass and in¬ 
crease that in paving or gravel; to substitute 
walls, fences or trellises for much of the hedg¬ 
ing, and otherwise keep the place on a more 
self-sustaining basis. Moreover, a flagged ter¬ 
race or concrete parking space that can also be 
used for clothes-drying, games, etc, will be 
usable sooner after rains, during the winter, 
and at many other times when a stretch of fine 
turf will be inaccessible. 

There 1$ a good deal of talk about “modern” 
gardens to fit the modern developments in 
house architecture, but it is doubtful if there 
has been any agreement as to just what it 
means. Builders are able to use new materials, 
such as plywood, wallboatds, plasdcs, glass 
products and so on, whereas garden makecs, 
while frequently offered new, improved varie¬ 
ties, must work with the same general line of 
plant materials. To some extent these can be 
modified in form by pruning, training, espaher- 
ing, etc.; and they can be arranged In differ¬ 
ent ways with relation to the garden structures, 
which also can be varied much as the d welling 
can. But in the last analysis it would seem as 
though the “modernity” of a garden design de¬ 
pended more upon the attitude and outlook of 
the individual who plans and uses it than upon 
the plants and their pbcement. Probably the 
most satisfying results will always come from 
the application of restraint and good taste, so 
that the garden will really fit the home of 
which it is a part—meaning the site, the geo¬ 
graphical location, the climate, and the mem¬ 
bers of the household and their activities:, as 
well as the house itself . 

One novel method of working out garden 
plam that carries the suggestions of Mr. Biles 
a bit farther and that can be decidedly enjoy¬ 
able and interesting, is the so called **spatial 
planning” technique illustrated on page 303. 
As outlined by Thomas J, Baird of Cornell 
University in The Ameriean for Sep¬ 

tember, 194J, it consists simply of working out 
a plan in three dimensions, with little blocks to 
represent buildings, and twigs, bits of sponge, 
pebbles, and so on to represent plants, boulders, 
trees, etc. let these objects be of a size that 
relate to the dimensions of a sheet of card¬ 
board or plywood in about the same way the 
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actual objects would relate to tbe size of your 
plot; then set out to create a coinposition that 
will Kave pleasing forms and proportions. In¬ 
stead of working on the flat surface of a ground 
plan, which gives no idea of the height of a 
tree or shrub, or the equally flat surface of an 


NEW IDEAS ABOUT 


Probably the most notable recent trend here 
is the increasing attention that is being given 
to the vital proUem of soil conservation. Great 
progress has been made in tbe last If years 
through the efforts of the U. S. Soil Conserva¬ 
tion Service; hundreds of Districts have been 
* formed by fanners who work together to 
improve their practices, and flue work is being 



elevation or cross section, which ignores mass or 
bulk, you achieve, in miniature, a simplified re¬ 
production of the actual conditions. And, says 
Jdr. Baird, it is surprising how, almost uncon¬ 
sciously, the average person tends to develop 
satisfying dengns when using this method. 


SOIL MANAGEMENT 


done by public spirited organizations such as 
the Friends of the Land. And yet this country 
is still losing annually some 500,000 acres of 
much needed crop land as a result of needless 
soil erosion caused by ignorance and indifler- 
ence. This is not only a farm problem. You 
can see erosion forces at work everywhere, even 
in backyard gardens, wherever the land dope 
and wb^ steps are not taken to prevent the soil 
from being washed away, perhaps into streets 
and gutters where it serves no useful purpose, 
perhaps onto a ndghbor'^s property, where it 
may Ixcome a serious nuisance. 

The basic principles of good land use are the 
same whether on farm, ranch, or plantation, or 
in an orchard, home garden or vegetable plot. 
They consist of: first, keeping the soil covered 
(wi^ either growing vegetation or some kind 
of mulch) so as to prevent its being carried 
away by the, action of water or the force of 
wind (aided usually by gravity); and, second, 
keeping the soil suppli^ with absorbent humus 
or organic matter which takes up and holds 
moisture for the use of plants and permits any 
excess to seep away slowly instead of running 
ofl over the surface, and also, as it decays, adeb 
to the soil's store of plant food elements. ^?ith 
these two practices in operation, it becomes 
easier to carry out anomer important task, 
namely, the maintaming of an adequate supply 
of nutrients, as by the addition of manures, 
conunercial fertilizers, etc., by rotating crops, 
providing drainage, and so on. Unless these 
practices are followed, the problem of keeping 
up soil fertility becomes a losing fight. 

On page J07 are shown graphii^y some of 
the phases of this soil management struggle, in¬ 
cluding things that every gardener can do to 
help win it, for his own benefit and that of his 
fcUows. Note that the planting and cultiva- 
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tJOD of crops Up and down a slope contributes 
directly to erosion; note how, by contrast, 
planting on contours—that is, around the face 
of a slope—^ends to check It and enable rain¬ 
fall and melting snow to sink into the ground. 
Note how soil can be “anchored” by growing 
crops (which may consist of trees, pasture 
grasses, grains, or, in the home garden, a cover 
crop of rye or clover) ; how it can be protect¬ 
ed by a mulch of straw, leaves, litter of any 
kind, or even, as is sometimes done, by means 
of closely laid stones or strips of heavy weather- 
resistant paper spread between the rows or 
around the growing plants. 

Victory gardeners have discovered other vir¬ 
tues in mulches that will undoubtedly make 
them a permanent feature of many gardens. 
Applied on a freshly cultivated soil surface be¬ 
tween rows of vegetables, a loose, thick mulch 
will keep the ground cool, loose, and more ab¬ 
sorbent; check the loss of moisture by evap¬ 
oration; prevent the spattering of soil and the 
spread of certain plant disease spores, and pro¬ 
vide a clean surface for such fruits as tomatoes, 
squashes, cucumbers, and the like to rest on. 
Some of these same benehts obtain in the rose 
garden or the perennial or shrub border, and 
they become greater where the soil is light, and 
sandy, and when the weather hot and dry. 

Much discussion was occasioned a few years 
ago, in gardening and farming circles, by the 
appearance of a book, “Plowman!s Folly", 
which was at first taken to be a blanket indict¬ 
ment of moldboard plowing and of all deep til¬ 
lage of the soiL As such, it was violently op¬ 
posed by advocates of trenching and double 
digging and by others who resented any ques¬ 
tioning of the traditional fame of the plow. 
Under more careful scrutiny, the book becomes 
more a recommendation of shallow tillage and 
the improvement of the soil from the top down, 
as a means of handling poor, shallow, impover¬ 
ished land where there is no strong subtil to 
work on and where the incorporation of large 
quantities of manure, fertili7ers and ocher soil 
modifiers is out of the question. In this light, 
the practices discussed t jtc on increased Impor- 
cance, especially when it is recalled that the Soil 
Conservation device itself uses and advocates 
shallow cultivation as a way to keep the surface 
soil supplied with humus. Related to all this 
are the principles that underlie a type of gar¬ 
dening and farming that is called, “Organic," 


“Natural,” “Biodynamic" and by other names. 
They all boil down to emphasizing the return¬ 
ing to the soil of everything possible that is 
taken from it; the use of carefully prepared 
compost rather than raw manures or cover 
crops; limited use of chemical or chemically 
prepared fertilizers and spray materials; specid 
attention to the providing of soil conditions 
conducive to the growth and activity of earth¬ 
worms and, as a corollary, the utilization of 
earthworms as both an Indicator of soil quality 
and an aid in improving its condition. As fre¬ 
quently happens in connection with any pro¬ 
posal or philosophy that goes counter to long 
established, long accepted theories, the argu¬ 
ments for and against these recommeadations 
have included some expressions and claims that 
sound pretty extravagant. On the other hand, 
there is much justification for measures that are 
aimed at preserving the soil as a living thing, as 
a link in a natural chain of life phenomena. 
Irrespective of the details discussed in “Plow¬ 
man’s Folly” or involved in any particular kind 
of “natural gardening,” great good is being ac¬ 
complished by bringing these subjects to the 
attention of more people and by stimulating 
thought and action about the vita! problems of 
soQ management, land use, the rebtion of soils 
and crops to human health, and all the other 
aspects of the conservation of natural and na¬ 
tional resources. 

Don’t think for a minute that these matters 
don’t involve you, as a home gardener. They 
do. Partly because your health and welfare are 
concerned; and partly because, on your small 
garden area, you can practice good soil man¬ 
agement and experiment with new methods 
more easily than can a farmer with many acres 
to look after. As pointed out in “<^rden 
Magic,” a constant supply of compost is a boon 
in any garden and an economical, convenient 
way to dispose of refuse. With home food pro¬ 
duction hailed as a security precaution of major 
importance, and gardening as an outstanding 
contribution to the physical and mental stam¬ 
ina of people of all ages, it behooves us all to 
make the most of developments that will in¬ 
crease our gardening efficiency. 

Before getting away from the subject of soil 
fertUicy, remember chat, in addition to the 
methods of testing soil for acidity discussed on 
pages 73 and 74, there are now various ways of 
ascertaining the amounts of the several impor- 
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tant plant food elements In soil. These raoge 
from complicated electrical laboratory proced¬ 
ures adapted only to the needs of scientists, to 
the manipulation of a few chemical reagents, 
test tubes, and color charts to be compared 
with soil solutions. {See illustration, page 314.) 
This sort of testing can be done by any garden¬ 
er with interesting and, frequently, definitely 
helpful results. At the same time, just as ac¬ 
curate weather forecasting requires more than 
a reading of a barometer and a glance at the 
sky, so the determination of the fertilizer needs 
of a particular piece of soil, at a particular time. 


LAWNS AND 


You will find plenty of references to the 
lawn as the most important single feature of 
che home grounds, and certainly a good one is 
something in which wc can take deserved pride. 
It Is both a carpet and a background for the 
other furnishings of the garden, and <^uaQy 
important whether viewed from within the 
house or from the adjoining properties or the 
highway. But since there is no such thing as a 
self-maintaining lawn, it becomes necessary, as 
already pointed out, to develop a system of 
keeping it in good condition with the least pos¬ 
sible care. There are various ways to achieve 
that result, some of them results of quite recent 
developments. 

The preparation of a deep, fertile, well 
drained seed bed, as well covered by Mr. Biles, 
is of fundamental importance. So is the selec¬ 
tion of the right mbttxu-e of lawn grass se^ for 
the locality, soil type, exposure, density of 
shade, etc. Many of the State Agricultural 
Experiment Stations have worked out and will 
recommend on request particular mixtures; 
also the better seed firms and several recognized 
lawn seed specialists can supply mixtures that 
will give results under special conditions. It 
must be remembered that, in inflationary times, 
the prices of good articles nse even hlg^r, pro¬ 
portionally, than those of lower qu^ty mer¬ 
chandise. So don*t give in to the temptation 
to buy cheap grass seed in the hope that ihis 
time you are really getting a bargain, or that 
by sowing cheap seed extra thick ytm will make 
up for lack of quality, (ActUidly, a lot of 


for a certain crop, depends on more than stir¬ 
ring up some soil tn water and noting the color 
changes that follow the addition of certain 
acids to the liquid. The nitrogen content of 
even a good soil, for instance, may vary from 
season to season, according to moisture condi¬ 
tions, crop growth, bacterial action in breaking 
down manures and humus, etc. So, if you 
want to make soil testing one of your means to 
better gardening, by all means do so; but study 
the results m relation to other observations and 
conclusions. Don^t look to them for the entire, 
all-suScienc answer to your questions. 


THEIR CARE 

chafi, dirt, weed seeds, etc. distributed where a 
lawn is wanted is worse than a little.) 

In the lawn grass field, two recent introduc¬ 
tions have attracted considerable notice. One 
was of a grass of southern origin (botanically 
Zoysia maireiia) which is said to be completely 
hardy as far north as southern Connecticut, 
although it turns brown with the first severe 
frost and is somewhat slow in regaining its 
green color in spring. It makes a dense, hand¬ 
some turf and is claimed to be enduring under 
hard use, free from pests and diseases, and re¬ 
sistant to heat and drought. There has also 
been developed by a Department of Agricul¬ 
ture scientist, a strain of creeping red fescue 
which also is able to survive drought, hot sun, 
soil deficiencies, and hard usage, and which h 
said to be highly resistant to a fungous disease 
(anthracnose) which at times attains epidemic 
proportions in attacking red fescue seedings. 
Since the fescues are one of the grasses loO'ked 
to to supplement or take the place of Kentucky 
blue grass where it does not do well, or when 
seed supplies are short, a new strain of this sort 
o^ers rich possibilities. 

Given a lawn well established, one of the first 
maintenance activities that comes to mind is 
mowing, and here modern gardeners have sev¬ 
eral things to be thankful for. While the un¬ 
derlying mechanical principles of lawn mowers 
have not changed greatly, there have been a 
number of recent refinements. Rubber tires on 
mowers, as on garden wheelbarrows, are now 
standard equipment and make for easier oper- 
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a don as well as less noise—^which is appreciated 
by others as well as the operator! Precision 
machining, stimulated perhaps by the entrance 
of former war supplies factories into the held 
of lawn mowers and other implements of peace, 
has resulted in less noisy gears and driving 
mechanism; the use of ^umiaum and other 
materials has made for less weight with no sac¬ 
rifice of strength; simplified methods of adjust¬ 
ing the bbdes and cutting height; the dividing 
of the roller into sections to obvbte dragging 
on turns; the addition of rubber grips—all these 
and other improvements (some of which are 
shown in the illustration on page 110) will be 
increasingly appreciated as tl^y become famil¬ 
iar to incieasiiig numbers of gardeners. 

Some of you, with larger areas to care for, 
will welcome new types of power mowers, 
using electricity or the ubiquitous small gaso¬ 
line engine, ^veral styles of horizontal-cut¬ 
ting moweis are coming onto the market, in 
which one or more whirling blades, more or less 
like those of a veDtilating fan, carried below 
the body of the machine, do the shearing. In 
some cases, this type of machine is sold espe¬ 
cially for cutting tall grass and weeds; other 
makes are design^ and recommended for the 
close mowing of regulation turf, the point be¬ 
ing made that they will cut ri^t up to, and 
over the edges of, lawns and along walks and 
fiower beds, and cannot damage the base of 
shade trees. Speaking of grass edges, there have 
also been improvements made in the familiar 
sickle or grass hook and b edging shears which, 
originaliy almost identical with the sheepman’s 
shears have become efficient overgrown scissors 
chat can Eie operated either at short range or by 
means of an extensbn handle and grip that 
»ves the operator’s back. (See sketches on 
page 314.) 

As explained in Chapter in of the book, the 
watering of a lawn should be done thoroughly 
whenever it is needed, not superficially as a rou¬ 
tine job every other evening or at any definite 
IntervaL Probably the ideal arrangement 
would be a permanent watering system con¬ 
trolled by a device comparable to a thermostat, 
that would turn the water on for a certain 
period when the sol! reached a certain degree 
of dryness; but what would prevent needless 
waste of water If a storm broke just after the 
system went into action! Of course, under¬ 
ground sprinkler systems are not mere theory. 


In California and other regions of extended 
hot, dry conditions, and on numerous estates 
throughout the country, such an arrangement 
Is practical, popular and a great time and labor 
saver. A valuable detail Is a sprinkler valve of 
the **pop-up” type, which rises from a trap 
door when the water is turned on but at other 
times is submerged below the lawn surface un¬ 
der a hinged cover which offers no obstruction 
to the mower. In cold regions, where such a 
system would not be used in winter, the piping 
must be so laid that it Can easily be drained 
thoroughly, or it must be put below frost line, 
which will involve considerable expense. 

Hiere has been a good deal of activity in the 
field of portable sprinklers, so that a tyx>e can 
be had to fit almost any condition, taste or price 
specification. Among the newer models (some 
of which are shown on page 3t0) are whkling 
sprinklers which, anomalous as it may seon, ate 
guaranteed to cover square or rectangular pat¬ 
terns so as to avoid wetting paths and steps. 
One make is adjustable so*as to cover areas 
of various shap^; another has a hinged metal 
base, part of which can be raised to form a 
shield CO protect anything on that side from the 
water. Still another intriguing machine con¬ 
sists of a pair of long revolving arms mounted 
on two heavy wheels with corrugated rims and 
a third, channeled wheel pivoted in front. The 
water power not only spins the arms but also 
turns a shaft and operates ratchets which work 
on cams on the drive wheeb and make the af¬ 
fair move slowly but steadily forward. The 
small wheel b set over the hose, which forms a 
track along which the sprinkler progresses un¬ 
til a pre-set trigger is reached, when the water 
is shutoff and ^e action ceases. 

While on the subject of watering devices, 
mention might be made of the porous, canvas 
hose two or more inches in diameter, useful in 
watering beds, borders, rock gardens and other 
areas where a slow seepage of water rather than 
a spray b wanted; also a device (shown on page 
314) for supplying a considerable volume of 
water around the bnse of a hush or plant with¬ 
out washing or gullying the soil. Thb connsts 
of a hollow rod about four feet long, one end 
of which b attached to the hose while the other 
resembles an automobile muffler, having circu¬ 
lar baffle plates through which the water 
emerges wi^ none of its original velocity. For 
getting water down to the roots of shrubs and 
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trees with a minimum of labor and wasta^, 
there are several forms of a sub-surface device 
consisting of a half-inch metal spear with holes 
near the pointed end and, at the other end, a 
hand le, valve and hose connection. By turn¬ 
ing on the water slightly as the end is thrust 
into the soil, you can ease it quickly down to 
Ac desired depA, when the flow is adjusted ac- 
cordmg to Ac nature and permeability of Ae 
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evitably, will be gadgets made to sell raAer 
than to serve, oflered wiAout Ae benefit of 
c are ful testing by prac tical gardeners. Surplus 
war materials, such as aluminum, will be turned 
into new channels; already excellent, light, 
sturdy trowels and weeding forks of AIs metal, 
and handy lawn rakes (like Ae left hand one 
of Ae three Aown on page 314) are avail¬ 
able, Of Ac other two lawn rakes shown in 
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SOfl. lAn hour of this sort of watering will sup¬ 
ply more water where it is actually needed than 
a considerably longer period of promiscuous 
surface floodmg; also holes so made can be filled 
with tree food which can Aen be put mto solu¬ 
tion by a second application of Ae watering 
spear. (This tool is illustrated on pap 310.) 

Reconversion to peace time mdustrial activi¬ 
ties is gomg to bring new time and labor saving 
garden implements on to Ae market. Many 
will be cfBcient and worA while, but some, m- 


Ae same illustration, one has a Avided, hinged 
head designed to pick up leaves, and traA as 
well as collect it; in Ae oAer, the wid A of the 
head can be varied by sliding its base along the 
handle. A capacious carrier made of canvas on 
a collapsible wheeled frame is anoAer novelty. 

Probably Ae most troublesome lawn pests 
(oAcr than weeds which we will take up 
Aortly) are, m their respective areas, Japanese 
beetle grubs and hairy chinch bugs (related to 
Ae insect that damages the gram fields of the 
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Middle West). Fortunately, the so-called 
milky disease, which can be introduced Into a 
Japanese-beetle infested area In the form of a 
powder made of the ground up larvae of dis¬ 
eased beetles, is proving an even more effective 
and satisfactory control measure than was the 
poisoning of soil with lead arsenate. The once 
serious threat to lawns and golf courses has thus 
lost much of its menace. Gardeners fearful of 
Japanese beetle damage should consult their 
State Agricultural Experiment Stations or ap¬ 
ply directly to the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, at Washington, D. C. 

Chinch hug injury has become a real problem 
in lawns of the eastern part of the country and 
may still be the cause for some of the brown¬ 
ing and turf killing attributed to other causes. 
Here, too, there are several modern control 
measures. They include the use of tobacco 
dust or a strong nicotine and soap solution; a 
dusting of rotenone powder close down around 
the roots of the infested grass; and, as a result 
of recent discoveries, the application of DDT 
or another new insecticide, sabadilJa, both of 
which arc discussed farther on. Infestations of 
this minute creature can be identi£ed only by 
getting down on the ground, parting the grass 
blades, and discovering the little brownish bugs 
at work on the grass dose to the soil. 

Weed control. Of course, the best way to 
have a wecdlcss lawn is to make the soil condi¬ 
tions so attractive to grass, and to establish such 
a £nc thick stand of turf that weeds cannot get 
a foothold. But sometimes they do, and It may 
be easier to get rid of them than start over again 
and build a better lawn. If the Invader is crab 
grass, there docs not seem to be yet any easy 
way to victory; just read the directions on page 
i6 and make up your mind to hghc it out to a 
finish. But if you have dandelions, plantain, 
or any of a number of broadleaved weeds to 
fight, you can rejoice that **somethIiig new has 
been added” to ^e gardener^s arsenal, namely 
the selective weed-killing material 2,4-D, 
That name is a convenient label for one of the 
hormone, or growth-regulating, substances 
about which much has been heard of late years. 
Called by chemists 2,4-dIchloTOphenO'Xyacetic 
acid. It was discovered some years ago; but only 
recently was It found that. In certain con¬ 
centrations, It serves not to promote plant 
growth, but to Induce such a rapid consump¬ 


tion or depletion of a plant*s food reserves as to 
bring about Its death in from two to four or 
six weeks. Furthermore, properly used, it af¬ 
fects different kinds of plants In varying de¬ 
gree^ so that, when sprayed on a weedy lawn, 
it Will destroy many if not all of the broad¬ 
leaved weeds, but leave the desirable grasses un-' 
injured. Since these facts have been revealed, a 
number of proprietary materials contaimng 
2,4-D as their active agent have been put on 
the market under various trade names. Because 
they vary In composition and are offered in 
various forms, they require careful handling, 
and the directions accompanying the package 
should be carefully read and explicitly fol¬ 
lowed. As with other recently discovered 
chemicals useful in horticulture, all the facts 
about 2,4-D are not yet known, even to scien¬ 
tists, so It Is impossible to make complete and 
positive statements about it. Gardeners should 
watch for the latest authoritative announce¬ 
ments. However, on the basis of known facts 
the following summary and recommendations 
would seem to be In order: 

1— A solution containing as little as oz. 
of 2,4-D in 10 gallons of water (I to 1000 by 
weight) when used as a spray Is deadly to many 
species of broadleaved plants including: Dan¬ 
delion, plantain, lawn pennywort, Japanese 
^neysuckle, false-strawberry, annual morn¬ 
ing-glory, daisy, heal-all, t^ichweed, poke- 
weed, ragweed, curled dock, burdock, pig¬ 
weed, wild mustard, wild lettuce, and annual 
sow thistle. Others, including some perennials 
and even woody plants such as poison-ivy, are 
known to be more or less affected and will 
doubtles in time be found to succumb to solu¬ 
tions of the proper strength. 

2— Bent grasses appear susceptible to injury, 
and white and other elopers are killed by it. In 
the concentration advised, it docs not affect 
other grasses, including, unfortunately, crab- 
grass, quackgra^, Johnson grass, sedges, etc. 

3— The solution should be applied as a spray 
in sufficient quantity to wet foliage thor¬ 
oughly; on lawns, 4 to f gallons per 1000 sq. 
ft, are recommended. Treatments should be 
made in late spring or early fall when the grass 
is growing vigorously; if a spring treatenent is 
not wholly successful, a second application can 
be made after two or three months:. When a 
bad infestation is destroyed, it is advisable to 
topdress and fertilize the lawn and reseed rbe 
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thin spots so as to develop a chick sod that will 
resist funtre weed invasbn. 

4— While 2,+-D is apparently harmless to 
human beings and animals, non-toxic to the 
soil, and not corrosive to spray equipment, it is 
wo/ selective as to broadlcaved plants. Hence 
care must be taken to prevent the spray from 
reaching vegetable crops, flowering plants, 
shrubs and other desrable materialL Also, 
since a very small amount remaining in a spray¬ 
er may be sufficient to injure or kill plants 
when, later, a protective spray is applied with 
the same equipment, the sprayer should be 
rinsed several dmes with water and a soda solu¬ 
tion after 2,4-D has been used in It, Better 
still, a sprayer should be bought and kept solely 
for this purpose, using ocher equipmenc for ap¬ 
plying insecticides and fungicides. 

Tests made in New York State indicate that 
2,4-D sprayed on ragweed in August will 
prevent the development of pollen. If this is 
so, and if patches of this pest can be treated 
without jeopardixing valuable plants in the 
vicinity, results of great importance to hay- 
fever sufferers should result. 

Other weed killers. This seems the place 
to mention other weed control methods, some 
of which are d^ribed by Mr. Biles while oth- 


sev 

ers have developed quite recently. For some 
time salt brine, borax, and various acids, espe¬ 
cially crude sulphuric, have been used, but 
always with certain risks and disadvantages. 
Where caustic herbicides are applied to drives, 
tennis courts, etc, there is always a chance that 
they may be carried in solution to the roots of 
surrounding grass, flowers or shrubs. And a 
soil made sterile to the growth of weeds, needs 
a long penod of reconditioning Esefore desirable 
plants can be grown in it. The development 
of various chlorate preparations which, when 
dusted or sprayed on the foliage of poison-ivy, 
Japanese honeysuckle and other undesired 
growth, are absorbed and carried to all parts 
of the plants, killing them without affecting 
the soil, was therefore hailed as a great advance. 
Thcn^ followed the development of another 
chemical, ammonium sulfamate (now sold as 
Ammate), with the same properties but the 
added advantage of not presenting the fire 
hazard involvi^ in that materials wet with 
chlorates become inflammable. Both types of 
materials have a place in weed extermination, 
if used with care and fud^ent. However, 
they are no rcspectors of desirable plants, since 
they have none of the selective attributes of 
the newest munitions In the field. 


SOMETHING ABOUT HORMONES IN GARDENING 


The use of certain hormones or growxh-reg- 
ulating substances in rooting cuttings is dis¬ 
cussed on page 205 of "The Complete Book,” 
but in this field, too, there have b^n remark¬ 
able developments of practical interest to gar¬ 
deners; prc^bly they are but the forerunners 
of stranger things to come. The definition of 
a hormone in ^nic New Garden Encyclope¬ 
dia” is; **A substance produced in one part of 
a plant that affects the function or regulates 
the action of another part. , . . Because of 
their characccrisdc actions, they arc sometimes 
popularly referred to as ‘chemical messenger’,” 
Now, chemists are able to make or isolate cer¬ 
tain chemicals with more or Jess similar prop¬ 
erties, so they, too^ are loosely called hormones. 
The weed-killing 2,4-D discussed above, is an 
example; in fact, it was at first studied fa^ause 
of the way in which it modified or distorted the 
growth of test plants without killing them. 


Meanwhile other substances with long and 
complex chemical names have been found to 
have other useful effects; so they, too, form tlws 
active ingredients of various commercial, 
trade-marked products now available through 
seed and garden supply channels. One of Jic 
earliest, as noted by Mr. Biles, promoted the 
formation of roots on cuttings. More recent 
preparations are used (1) to stimulate the re¬ 
covery of establbhcd plants after being trans¬ 
planted; (2) to deby the development, of a 
byCT of cells in the stems of fruits and leaves 
which causes them to ripen and fall—thereby 
making it possible for fruit growers to lessen 
tbc “June drop” and to keep a fruit crop on 
the trees until It gains full color or can be har¬ 
vested more conveniently; (}) to cause the 
setting and development of fruits without the 
necessity of the blossoms being pollinated^ 
thus making possible a maximum fruiting of 
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hoUf busbes, tomato, CDCumber and squash 
plants, etc. and the development of seedless 
fruits which, in some cases, are superior in 
eating or canning quality to the ordinary, fer- 
tilir ed, seed-bea^g kinds; (4) to cause the 
premature shedding of foUage, as in the case 
of fruit or rose plants that can thus be *‘ripen- 


to them. Many questions have yet to be 
answered; many relationships and indirect 
effects have yet to be explored; many conclu¬ 
sions and specibc recommendations have yet to 
be worked out. Sometimes, as hfr. Biles re-> 
minds us in his Preface, “A little knowledge is 
a dangerous thing.” So, in the use of the new 
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ed ofP* and put in storage for winter and early 
spring sale with less deby. 

AU this progress offers much to amateur gar¬ 
deners as well as commercial plant growers and 
orchardi^ hut it should be realized that some 
of the scientific principles involved are not yet 
fully understood even by the tcchnicbns closest 


chemical aids to gardening, as in all activities 
related to the life processes of plants and ani> 
mals and the immutable laws of nature, read 
carefully, observe closely, test cautiously, use 
sensibly, and take every opportunity to di^uss 
your findings and results with your fellow gar¬ 
deners and with expert horticulturists. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS AND THEIR PROTECTION 
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We luye already mcntioricci one helpful irti- 
pleuieDc in the care of woody plants, namely, 
the sub^surface watering device illustrated on, 
page 310. Another aid for the planter of 
young trees, shown in the same drawing, is a 
handy guard or protector against rabbits and 
field mice which often gnaw and girdle the 
bark at or near the ground level, "'^ile cyl¬ 
inders of wire cloth or wrappings of heavy 
paper can be used, a recent handy development 
h a length of strong, springy, weather-resistant 
fibre-board material. After l^ng cut to a Con¬ 
venient height, it is sprung around the tree 
trunk and thrust an inch or two into the soil 
to discourage burrowing rodents. Fitting 
snugly, it expands as the tree grows and will 
protect a trunk up to about three inches in di¬ 
ameter, by which time the bark is ordinarily 
thick enough to resist rodent attacks. 

Surveys following two destructive hurricanes 
that swept across portions of the North Atlan¬ 
tic States within recent years revealed condi¬ 
tions thar offer useful suggestions to home 
planters of trees. It w>as fourid tJiat 

aloog the ^board, where a sh^illow topsoil Is 
often underlain by loose gravel and s^ad^ rnany 
trees were blown over hid root systems 
almost like pancakes—^thac is, of considerable 
breadth but tt deprh of only ^ foot or so. Ob- 
viouslyi th^ hid been planted in slullow boles 
and forced to send their roots laterally in search 
of food and rnoisrure^ The mori] is that a tree, 
even s little one^ should be planted m a good 
deep bole filled with soil rich in both plant food 
and humus* Thcn^ as it grows, it will send its 
roots down and establish a deep, as well as a 
broad, anchorage. There was also much evi¬ 
dence, in trees that bad boen broken off* of the 
inevitable effects of careless or unintelligent 
pruning. Decay had entered through long 
stubs, unprotected pruning wounds; or cracks 
that had developed where bad crotches were al¬ 
lowed to remain; in many cases, it had made its 
way into the main Dmbs and trunks making the 
trees unable to resist heavy winds that sound 
trees could survive. Of course, there is nothing 
new here except the additional emphasis it 
places on the px>d practices advocated m the 
body of this volume. 

Scientists are proceeding with thdr invesd- 


gations into more effective methods of pro¬ 
tecting trees against insect pests and diseases, 
and of overcoming nutritional deficiencies, and 
interesting results con be looked for. Years 
ago, a popular practice with “quack” tree doc- 
^rs WM to offer, for a nominal sum, to inject 
into the^ gullible home owner’s trees a secret 
preparation that was “guaranteed” to cure or 
prCTent any troubles that might threaten them. 

careful experiments are being made 
with various injection techniques designed to 
mtroduce plant food elements and protective, 
u^ct-ktliing or disease-controlling substances 
direcuy into the sap circulation of trees, thus 
paralleling in a sound, beneficial way to earlier 
fake^ treatments. Such methods are not yet 
Within tMch of the average,gardener, so his best 
cour^ IS to promote the normal growth, 
health, strength of his plants by the fa- 
milwr, time tried practices of good culture. 

Of special importance in the protection of 
twes IS sanitation and the elimination of sources 
of diwase infection. The Dutch elm disease 
and the canker stain of plane trees offer striking 
former destructive malady is 
still being fought vigorously in eastern United 
otates where it has already caused the loss of 
many fine old tre& Unfortunately, the fungus 
that causes the disease is spread from tnfecced 
to healthy t«es by a species of bark beetle in 
the Course of its feeding and egg-laying activi- 
ucs; hence control is a matter of combatting 
both a disease .and an insect. The following 
advice is taken from recommendations of the 
Massachusetts authorities: 

1 pi'OTOptly all dm trees 

lulled by the Dutch dm disease. (Identifica- 
uon con b^_ made by State or Federal experts 
from samples of twigs from suspected trees.) 
Remove and bum promptly bark from any cut 
elm wood, ^fore May 1 prune and burn all 
dead material from elm trees. 

Do not pile elm wood in the open; do not 
transport ehn logs with bark attached or allow 
them dumped in city dumps or vacant 
places. Where building operations involve the 
removd of dm trees, see that all the wood is 
burned or otherwise satisfactorily disposed of. 

Keep elm trees healthy and vigorous by feed¬ 
ing and watering when necessary, and spray 
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to coQcrol the clm-leat beetle’which weakens 
them- Stimulate community Interest and ac- 
tivity, both official and private, in systematic 
scouting so diseased cuns can be located 
and promptly removed. 

Outside the northeastern part of the coun¬ 
try, diseased elm trees may be suspected to be 
victims of another serious disease known as 
phloem necrosis. This has long l^n a cause of 
losses in the Middle West, especially the^Ohio 
Valley. Caused by a virus, the trouble is one 
for which effective treatment and prevention 
have not yet been discovered- 1^ is thou^c 
that some insect may have a part in carrying 
it, as the bark beetle spreads the Dutch elm 
disea sC t but no spcciEc directions or precautions 
can be offered at this time. 

Planetree canker sfaln. Both the native 
sycamore or buttonbaQ (^Plaittitus occidtttfalh) 
and the introduced London planetree (P/u/aw- 
us acerifolia) are valued as shade trees, the 
latter being especially popular for use along 
city streets. The rapid spread of, and destruc¬ 
tion caused by, a fungous disease first observed 
in New Jersey in 1929, but not considered 
serious until several years later, has recently 
become a matter of real concern. In one town 
60 per cent of the planes had been destroyed 
by 1943 and 12 per cent more were infected; 
in Philadlpliia, it was estimated early m 1946 
that 10,000 trees of a total plane population of 
113,000 have succumbed. The trouble is easily 
identified by spreading cankers or lesions on 
trunk and branches, and by a characteristic 
reddish-brown or bluish-black discoloration of 
the wood which spreads transversely and 
lengthwise from the points of mf^tion. 
stems or branches are circled and killed by the 
cankers, the foliage yellows, dies and falls. 

Healthy trees are infected by spores carried 
from diseased ones, or from logs in which the 
fungus is present. Fortunately, transn^ion 
is accomplished, not by wind, rain, or insecte 
as is so often the case, but only by man and his 
materials, such ^ t<»ls, shoes, gloves and equip¬ 
ment used in climbing and pruning operations, 
or by children diat play, first in infeetd and 
then in healthy trees. Moreover, the funsas 
cannot enter a free except through a w07fnd, 
made either intentionally but for a desirable 
purpose as in pruning, or carelessly, as when 
fimihing irons are used or initials are cut in the 
mink of a tree. For these reasons, the control 
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of the disease is largely in the hands of the citi¬ 
zens and property owners of a community. 
Here are recommendations for the control of 
canker stain disease in New Jersey; they tiiould 
be acted upon by gardeners and tree lovers 
wherever plane trees are a factor and a valued 
asset in the beauty of the locality: 

1, Avoid and discourage the mutilation of 
planes. Permit only necessary pruning. 

2. Restrict, so far as possible, pruning for 
line clearance or other purposes to the period 
December I to February 1 S, If pru^g must 
be done at other times, have all pruning equip¬ 
ment disinfected (with alcohol of radiator 
anti-freeze quality) before use in each tree, 

5. Do not paint wounds unle^ required to 
do so by tree owner; in that case use only a 
gilsonite type varnish containing 0.2 percent 
phenylmercury nitrate. When examining sus¬ 
picious cankers in search of the typic J wood 
discoloration, dip the cutting or probing tool 
in dcohol before and after each examination. 

4. Have hopelessly diseased trees and prun- 
ings of infected wood promptly removed to a 
place where they cannot serve as a source of 
future infections. Such wood may, however, 
be used for fuel. 

Even though some of the recommended ac¬ 
tions may be outside the Jurisdiction of the 
average citizen, the public can and should insist 
that die municipal authorities set up the neces¬ 
sary regulations and see-chat they are enforced. 

Shade free values. Incidentally, speaking 
of trees and thinking back to earlier comments 
on planning and planting the home grounds, 
it is interesting to note how much value is at¬ 
tributed to the landscaping of a place. In 
Massachusetts, the Forest and Park Association 
took a canvass of expert opinion in a residential 
section where land value averages IS cents per 
square foot and where a house and bare lot are 
worth $8,000 (or were at the time). The dif¬ 
ference in estimate value of two homes, one 
on bare land and the other artistically planted, 
ranged from 1.2 per cent to 26.f per cent, with 
an average of 9 per cent. It was also estimated 
tliat, on a scale of 100, 12.5 points could be 
credited to landscape beauty. Other real es¬ 
tate surveys have shown that money spent on 
landscaping brings, over a ten year peri^, con¬ 
siderably better returns than if it were invested 
at 8 per cent interest. 

Various methods have been proposed for ap- 
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praising che value o£ an individual shade tree:, 
either for income tax or other purposes. One 
of these employs $10 per inch of trunk diam¬ 
eter for trees up to J in. in diameter, and for 
larger specimens a gradually increasing rate 
ranging from $12.50 per inch for 6 to 7 in. 
trees, up to $50 an inch for specimens 5^ to 60 
in. across. Another method that 1$ sometimes 
used multiplies the crunk diameter in inches 
by the value per front foot of the property 
on which the tree is growing. Thus a 10 m. 
tree on land valued at $20 per front foot, 
would be $200. A more complicated plan, 
proposed by the late Dr. E. Porter Felt, estab¬ 
lished a basic £gure of $1 per square inch of the 
tree trunk at breast height, then increased or 
diminished this by specified units according to 
various factors such as the species of tree, its 

CONQUEST OF AN 

Passing over a few chapters of the book, we 
can pause at the subject of Acid Loving Plants 
to note the solution of another plant disease 
problem of tremendous import in the South. 
This was the discovery, by Dr, Cynthia 
Westcott of New Jersey, widely known as the 
‘Tiant Doctor,*' of two chemicals which will 
successfully control che azalea blight or flower 
spot disease. This, until 1945, threatened to 
ruin the spectacular azalea plantings that add 
so much to the gardens and public places of the 
whole lower South. It first appeared with 
devastating effects in South Carolina tn 1931, 
and spread rapidly. Ten years of research 
brought no hope of controlling It. Then, after 
two winters of close study of the fungus that 
causes it, and tests of more than a score of 
preparations. Dr, Westcott announced that the 
diseaM can be licked and kept under control— 
provided gardeners or others in charge of azalea 
plantings will faithfully spray them frequent¬ 
ly while they are in bloom. Thh may mean 
three cimm a week under certain weather con¬ 
ditions, but the result is well worth that troub¬ 
le. 'pie two specific controls are a liquid sold 
as Dithane, and a powder, now called Phygon. 
Available in regions where azaleas of the Indica, 
Kurume and Belgian types are grown outdoors 
{the disease has not been report^ in the North, 
or in greenhouses), these materials arc both 
us^^ as sprays but call for different details of 
mixing, etc. The directions given by die man- 
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location and condition, and the residential val¬ 
ue of the property involved. As an example, 
leaving out specie^ location and condition, this 
would give a tree 30 in. in diameter a basic 
value of $707, which, if the property were 
worth $10,000 an acre, would be increased by 
$130, making a total of $837. 

Of course, all such estimates have to take 
into consideration the matter of health, typical 
form and accessibility of the tree. If on a front 
lawn and in perfect condition, it is naturally 
worth more than if 'ocated at the far end of a 
property, and picturesque mainly because of 
gnarled or broken limbs. Nevertheless, enough 
has been said to emphasize the value of every 
tree you have on your place, and the tnsdom 
of giving all of them the care and attention 
they need to continue beautiful and fruitful. 

AZALEA MENACE 

ufacturers should therefore be followed closely. 
(Incidentally, Dithane is reported to be highly 
effective in controlling the fungus that causes 
late blight of potatoes and the tomato blight 
that was so destructive in the summer of 1946.) 

Before passing on to the subject of Garden 
Flowers, it may be mentioned chat the clipping 
of hedges and che trimming of evergreens to 
smooth, even lines has been made simpler by 
means of a new device illustrated on page 310. 
This consists of a long, telescoping metal rod 
mounted on a three-footed base and with a 
hinge part way up equipped with a wing nut. 
As shown in the sketch, this rod can be set at 
any desired angle from the perpendicular, or 
bent at right angles any desired height from 
the ground, so as to provide a guide for the 
shears. While professional gardeners might 
scorn such an aid, preferring to rely on their 
accurate eye, plenty of us would not scorn 
any assistance in doing a good job, especially 
coward the end of a hot summer day when che 
hedge shears show a tendency to become much 
heavier than they were at fi^c. 

Ht^, t^ belongs mention of another hedge 
clipping implement which, working like the 
cutting mechanism of a mowing machine and 
operated by electricity, eliminates much tire¬ 
some arm motion. Doubtless there are or soon 
will be various models applying this principle 
in addition to die particular example shown In 
the drawing on page 310. 
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IN AND ABOUT THE FLOWER CARDEN 


Coming now to flower gardens and flowers, 
we can note some influences that are giying 
gardeners better materials than were formerly 
obtainable, and with less of a gamble as to their 
worthiness. Plant breeders and growers in all 
lines continue, of course, to produce novelties 
with various claims for recognitiou, such as 


guess of an amendment to the Plant Patent Act 
provided for the patenting of ‘*any Hkrj nct 
and new variety of plant other than a tuber- 
propagated plant.*' This was intended to pro¬ 
tect the originator and enable him to control 
its propagation and sale in the same way that 
the Law serves the inventors of devices an d 
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greater beauty, si^e, productivity, hardiness, 
resistance to enemies, etc. There has also been 
COn^erable orgaruzed effort to test such 
claims and save the ultimate consumer (that 
is; the grower) unnec^ary disappointnient. 

Plant Patents. In 1530, passage by Con- 


methods. Between 1930 and 1946, approxi¬ 
mately 700 plants were patented, nearly one 
half of them roses, about one quarter flowering 
plants of other kinds, nearly another quarter 
fruit- and nut-bearing plants, and the rest in¬ 
cluding a variety of subjects. While this rep- 
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nesCDts only a few of all the patents issued, it 
indicates a live interest on the part of commer¬ 
cial horticulturists and an appreciation of the 
benefits offered. For the amateur or consumer, 
a plant patent is an indication of the faith of 
the originator in a certain variety. His willing¬ 
ness to spend $200 or so and go to some trouble 
to secure a patent; the willingness of others to 
pay a royalty for the right to propagate, grow 
and sell it, and the use of considerable publicity 
by all concerned to promote it, suggest a de¬ 
gree of merit that Justifies a higher than aver¬ 
age price and promises better t^n average re¬ 
sults^ Patented plants are identified by num¬ 
bered tags and by special descriptions in cata¬ 
logues and advertising. 

All'America SeJocflons. In 1?3J, leaders 
in die seed industry, seeking a way to reduce 
the number of new f and often not very diff er- 
ent) varieties of annual flowers and vegetables 
that tended to clutter up the catalogues and 
confuse buyers, started a system of coordinated 
testing and support of, certain selected new 
sorts under the title, “Ah-America Selections/’ 
Entries in each year’s trials are sent to test 
grounds in various parts of th& country where 
they are examined at intervals by a jury of ex¬ 
perts. Those considered worthy are awarded 
medals or citations and given the benefit of 
special promotion and distribution. Of course, 
the novelties chosen do not Include all the good 
things brought out from year to year; and 
occasionally the wisdom of a selection is chal¬ 
lenged by the future performance of a nov¬ 
elty. Nevertheless, the system has given rise 
tjO some outstanding flowers and vegetables, 
achieved commendable reduction in the former 
flood of mediocre oifferings and unjustified 
claims that used to be an accepted part oJE the 
seed business, and helped direct attention to the 
horricultural industry and gardening. In the 
fct twelve years of the M-America Selec- 
rioiu, the emphasis has been placed on the fol¬ 
lowing flowers: Petunias, 28 winners; mari¬ 
golds, 26; asters, 10; snapdragons and verbenas, 
8 each; zinnias, 6; nasturtiums, phlox and sca- 
biosas, 4 each, and some 30 other kinds repre¬ 
sented by from one to three winners each. 

Adapting this same policy, and for similar 
reasons, in 15>39 a group of l^ge rose growing 
firms started the “All-America Rose Selec¬ 
tions,” which carried on through the war years 
despite disturbed conditions, though with 
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somewhat lessened activity. The winning va¬ 
rieties in the first eight years of this program 
(all of them Hybrid Teas except Flash, a climb¬ 
er) were the following: 

1940 

Apricot Queen Flash 

California The Chief 

Dicksons Red W^orid’s Fair 

1941 

Charlotte Armstrong 

1942 

Heart’s Desire 

1943 

Grande Duchesse Mary Margaret 

Charlotte McBride 

1944 

Lowell Thomas Mme, Marie Curie 

Mme. Cluang Kai-shek Katherine T. Marshall 

194J 

Mirandy Horace McFarland 

Floradora 

1946 
Peace 

1947 

Mrs. Dwight D. Etsenhower 

Modern Plant Magic, Until recently, when 
we spoke of plant breeding we meant merely 
the crossing of individuals or species (hybrid- 
ixing) and the selection of the of the prog¬ 
eny with, perhaps, now and then, a lucky 
break in the discovery of a desirable sport or 
natural mutation. Today, however, an im¬ 
portant phase of plant breeding is deliberate, 
planned stimulation or inducement of varia¬ 
tions from the ordinary, expected form. While 
this quickly leads into dense and in tricate 
of scientific research that we neither can nor 
want to go into here, there are aspects of the 
subject that experimentally mlnd^ gardeners 
may want to explore; also, it is of general in¬ 
terest to know how some of the new plants be¬ 
coming available for home gardens have come 
into being. Anyone seeking technical and de¬ 
tailed information in this direction, should 
read sciencific reports and publications. As a 
popular and comparatively simple discussioa, X 
suggest James P. Haworth’s book, “Hant Mag- 
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ic,*’ published in 1946, In it, you will 
mentioned the following methods of inducing 
mutations: 1—Chemical, tncludUig the use of 
various hormone-like acids^ bacteria, and two 
materials that are themselves derived from 
plants, namely colchicine andsanguinarine; 2— 
Temperature changes; 3—Mechanical means, 
including pressure, irritation, shock, and vibra¬ 
tion; 4 —Radiation, including cosmic rays, 
radium, neutrons, X rays, and ultraviolet mys. 
There is also mentioned a laboratory technique 
so new that few if any amateurs have even at¬ 
tempted it; even if not a method of causing 
mutations, it may prove important in carrying 
forward the work. This consists of removing 
embryos from seeds and growing them on care¬ 
fully prepared cultures designed to supply 
needed nutrients and carry them over di^cul- 
ties that seeds germinating in the ordinary way 
might not survive, 

Eiccept for colchicine, I am leaving all the 
above subjects for treatment by better in¬ 
formed writers. That material is- obtained 
from the fall crocus (CoicAuntm auiumftah). 
It is exceedingly pouonous and should be han¬ 
dled with great care. 'When extracts made 
from it arc applied to certain plants or parts of 
plants, changes result which involve the num¬ 
ber of chromosomes, which are microscopic 
bodies wi thin living cells through which the 
mysterious forces of heredity act and function. 
A multiplication of the number of chromo¬ 
somes turns the plant subject into quite a dif¬ 
ferent thing; from a normal “diploid” for rit- 


ample, as the geneticist calls it, intoatetraploid, 
octaploid, or some other kind of polyplold- 
Already there have been listed in seed cata¬ 
logues varieties that have resulted from such 
activities; probably there will be others. What 
proportion of them will represent permanent 
improvement, I don’t know. Probably no one 
does. But men are working hard trying to 
understand what It all means and to turn their 
increasing knowledge and skill to the advan¬ 
tage of mankind. 

Just a word about another, easier to under¬ 
stand relation between plants and human wel¬ 
fare, A sequel of the recent war was a natural 
desiie to erect memoriab to the men and wom¬ 
en who served, or gave themselves to the cause 
of freedom and democracy. This is not a new 
sentiment, but this time, as never before, there 
developed a determination to build not cold, 
bard monuments of stone, metal, or, worst of 
all, obsolete and discarded weapons of war, but 
rather memorials that will live and be beauti¬ 
ful, dignified, permanent attd aiio viefulj so 
that tl^ can be used and enjoyed by those 
who make them and all who come after. Thus 
has spread the idea of “living memorials,” some 
of which are schools, libraries, churches, and 
community building, but many of which are 
playgrounds; parks, recreation areas, and gar¬ 
dens. In the latter type, of course, and usually 
in the former type, trees, shrubs, flowers aud 
plauts of all kinds play an essentia] part. And 
in that way, too, gardens and flowers are doing 
their bit in the post war world. 


THE HOME VEGETABLE AND FRUIT CARDENS 


So much excellent informadon about grow¬ 
ing vegetables and fruits at borne was dissem¬ 
inated during the war years and is srill avail¬ 
able from County Agricultural Agents and 
other sources, that there Is little need to repeat 
it here. A permanent objective is that every 
person or family with suitable space on the 
home plot, or available conveniently near, 
shoTiid grow as much food as can be efficiently 
planted, cared for and used. The plot should 
be planned so as to yield, over a long s^uon, 
tbo% crops that can be most economically 
grown on the space, and that supply the most 


essential food elements and vitamins, and also 
things the family especially likes, those that 
cannot be secured in best condition and quality 
from the stores. In other words, let the vege¬ 
table patch and the fruit bushes and trees be a 
norm^ part of the home grounds, an Intrinsic 
part of the garden program, not an cmergeucy 
measure or a burdensome chore- Arrange 
things so- you can enjoy making and caring for 
the garden, as well as the produce you get from 
it. And see that nothing is wasted, neither seed 
nor fertilizer, time nor energy, nor the occa¬ 
sional surplus that often occurs. Find ways to 
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preserve a temporary oversupply, by canmng, 
drying, freezing, brining, or storing in a pit or 
cellar; or see that anything you cannot use Or 
save gets into the hands of someone who Can 
use it and be thankful for it—perhaps a needy 
family^ perhaps a hospital, perhaps the hot 
lunch committee of a nearby school 

Among the important new varieties of vege- 
tables appearing in catalogues are the recently 
developed hybrid corns, cucumbers, etc. which 
show considerable improvement over the earlier 
kinds from which they are descended. Pro¬ 
duced by careful crossing and recrossing of 
selected parents and the protection of the seed 
crop from chance fertillTation by other varie¬ 
ties, these novelties represent considerable extra 
work on the part of the grower and are well 
worth a premiuna price. In growing them, re¬ 
member that, like any hybrids, they do not 
reproduce themselves; in other words, if you 
save an ear of an improved hybrid corn and 
plant the kernels the next spring, you will not 
get the same thing nor, necessarily, as good a 
variety as the originaL On the other hand, it 
Just may happen to turn out even better than 
the plant that bore it, or either parent! 

have mentioned mulching as one valu¬ 
able factor in home gardening. Another is the 
various new dust and spray materials that have 
been developed to keep down pests and diseases. 
When troubles beset you for which you don*t 
know the cure, consult your County Agent or 
your State Agricultural College. And watch 
for news releases about new discoveries at those 
institutions. They have found, for instance, 
that although most of the weed killers discussed 
earlier cannot be used in vegetable gardens, it 
is possible to weed carrots by spraying the rows 
with certain light oil preparations, such as 
kerosenes of a napthenic origin, or a dry clean¬ 
ing fluid derivative. The New York (Geneva) 
Station has tried out the 2,4-D already men¬ 
tioned in patches of young corn and found 
chat at a concentration of 1 part to lOOD, it 


will get rid of weeds with little if any injury to 
the corn, if kept away from the upper parts of 
the corn plants. 

And, by the way, if you don’t want to infect 
your tomato plants with a mosaic disease that 
commonly attacks the related tobacco, take 
care not to work among your tomatoes while 
smoking or handling cigar or cigarette. Even 
in the dried, manufactured state, the tobacco 
can carry the mosaic virus, and your hands can 
transmit it to the tomatoes. This is especially 
likely to occur in a greenhouse. 

In connection with fruits, important new 
varieties have appeared, protection methods are 
E>eing improved, experiments are being con¬ 
ducted into the possibility of protecting or¬ 
chards from frost by* means of electicol radia¬ 
tion, and a cranberry harvester is reported that 
works on the principle of a home vacuum 
cleaner, with lengths of large, flexible hose that 
pick the fruits and carry them to a portable, 
rubber-lined hopper. 

Growing strawberries in barrels, by* inserting 
the roots through two-inch holes b^ed eight 
inches apart in the sides and letting the foliage 
and fruits hang outside, is hardly a new stunt, 
but instances of its successful practice are con¬ 
stantly cropping up. Essential features are; 
a strong, sound, clean barrel with several holes 
bored in the bottom for drainage, then covered 
with a few inches of coarse gravel; a central 
core or shaft of wood, tile or stove pipe, with a 
number of small holes along its length, around 
which is Med good, rich, bosc sod; if possible, 
a pivoted support for the barrel so it can be 
turned occasionally to let all the plants get a 
share of sunlight. The central core permits 
both watering and aerating the soil at the bot¬ 
tom of the barrel; to prevent its being crushed. 
It can lie fllled with stones and gravel. In cold 
climates, such a barret must either be moved to 
a somewhat sheltered place over winter, or well 
covered with straw, leaves, etc., and, perhaps, 
tooflng or building paper as wcU. 
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PROTECTING PLANTS FROM PESTS AND DISEASES 


This IS a subject on wblcb whole books have 
been, and will continiie to be, written. A few 
of the important recent developments will 
mentioned here, but probably new ones will 
be announced even before these words are in 
print. In general, the methods whereby a 
home girded can protect his plants follow 
two divergent courses: One employs chc^cal 
preparations to exterminate or repel enemies or 
keep t hem in sublection; the other aims pri¬ 
marily at the production of more resistant or 
immune plants and cultural methods that pm- 
mote their vigorous growth and discourage 
Insects, diseases and other things that threaten 
or impair th^n. It would seem as though the 
most successful gardener would follow a coupe 
in which both methods play a part. This idea 
was well presented in Circular 15 5 of the Con- 
necticuc Agricultural Experiment Statbn, one 
of the war rime publications on ‘’‘Controlling 
Pests of War Gardens,” It assumes that nor¬ 
mally the average garden Is visited by some in¬ 
sects and diseases, and that the real objeedve of 
any gardcjief IS tiic iMxiiiitiJii production of 
usable crops (food in the vegetable garden, 
flowers, etc. in the ornament garden). It 
rbi»¥^ points out that two kinds of acrion are 
possible. One, which tt calls the “armchair" 
method is based on thoughtful planning, selec¬ 
tion of crops, and precautious rimed at out¬ 
witting the enemy. The other is the more 
fanriliar and at ’em” method of spray mg, 
dusting and otherwise trying to defeat the en¬ 
emy in comhat. 

As part of Plan A, the circular suggests (1) 
a choice of crops least likely to be bothered. 
^ind by the Jess troublesome pests; (2) the ad¬ 
justment of planting daces so that crops can 
escape the periods of greatest insect or di^^ 
activity; adjustment of soil aridity 

so as to control some diseases, such as potato 
scab which thrives in an atkalme soil and club 
root of cabbage which prefers m acid soil; (4) 
rotation of crops or crop famihes; ( S) keeping 
away from crops when they are wet and most 
subject to infection; (tf) purchase of resistant 
a nd diseascj-frec see^ and plants, or seed that 
has been treated to immunize it against certain 
troubles; and the home treatment of seed when 
pje-treated stock cannot Iw had; and (7) soil 
Some steps in Plan B are: (1) 


hand pirking of large pests, such as tomato 
worms, when not too numerous; (2) destruc¬ 
tion of weeds on which enemies feed and over¬ 
winter; (3) spraying and dusting to kill or re¬ 
pel pests, and to cure the results of infection by 
disease or to prevent its occurring. 

Still another type of protection, called hio- 
Jogied conird^ consists of fostering the natural 



enemies of harmful insects and other organ¬ 
isms. Many of us do this when we welcome 
toads and garden snakes which we know to be 
our friends, and by sparing ladybugs, pray¬ 
ing rnantids and Other bene&cial insects. The 
government has done it by introducing for¬ 
eign species known to destroy certain of our 
pests, such as beetles and wasps that are natural 
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enemies o£ the gipsy moth. The use of the 
“milky disease” of Japanese beetles is another 
eixample of success in rhis direction. 

The £e]d of insecticides and fungicides has 
produced some of the most impressive of recent 
advances in garden practices, or rather, garden 
macerials. In her J90-page *‘Gardeoer’s Bug 
Book/’ Dr, Westcott devotes twenty pages to 
listing and briefly describing 70 kinds of mate¬ 
rials now available for fighting garden pests. 
In a new 172-page bulletin on “Diseases of 
Ornamental Plants,” the Colorado Experiment 
Station notes fourteen types of fungicides and 
serveral ways of sterilising soil; and the.number 
of proprietary plant protection products is 
probably up in the hundreds with new ones 
appearing constantly. The average home gar¬ 
dener cannot hope to keep abreast of all the 
new facts discovered and new methods devised. 
He must not assume chat any material or meth¬ 
od now available, or soon to become available, 
wlU prove an all-purpose cure-all. He cannot 
and should not hope ever to he able to have a 
garden without working for it, season by sea¬ 
son, But by keeping in touch with the Federal 
Department of Agriculture, his State Experi¬ 
ment Station, and its Extension Service as rep¬ 
resented by his Coimty Agent; by consulting 
books and articles written by recognised au¬ 
thorities; by buying sprays, dusts, and other 
materials manufactured by well known, reli¬ 
able firms that have reputations to protect and 
maintain; and by reading and carefully follow¬ 
ing the directions supplied by those firms for 
the use of their products, he can go a long way 
toward getting maximum garden results with 
minimum disappointment, 

DDT and Of nor New Things. Undoubted¬ 
ly the biggest news for gardeners in recent 
years has seemed to be DDT—■which is a con- 
venient name for a chemical, dichloro-diphen- 
yl-tdchlorethane. Though made in Europe in 
1874, it attracted little attention until, in 1939, 
its effectiveness against the potato bug was 
demonstrated. Then, along with many other 
substances, it was studied by the Army and 
found to be of great help in controlling disease- 
carrying and other insects. Inevitably other 
uses were investigated and soon it was being 
hailed as the Insecticide of all time. Contin¬ 
uing research is determining its proper place, 
which will certainly be an important one in 
controlling certain pests of both household and 


garden. It is effective against leafhoppers, flea 
beetles and Colorado potato beetles; codling 
and oriental fruit moths and Japanese beetles; 
the boxwood leaf miner, rose midge, the chinch 
bug of lawns, cabbage worms, onion tbrips, 
carrot fly, gipsy moth, tent caterpillar, saw- 
flies, the spruce budworm, and various other 
pests of vegetables, fruit trees, and ornamenta! 
plants. It will not, apparently, control Mex¬ 
ican bean beetles nor red spiders; by destroying 
certain parasites of the latter, it actually pro¬ 
tects the pests. Also, while seemingly no more 
dangerous to most plant growth and to human 
beings than many other familiar insecticides, 
it cannot (at present, anyway) be safely used 
on members of the squash and cucumber tribe 
and, perhaps, on tomatoes. 

It is important to use the right kind of DDT 
preparation; oil sprays for mosquito and fly 
control are not suitable for garden use, and 
even the horticultural brands vary in compo- 
Mtion, Where your chief troubles can be sat¬ 
isfactorily handled with rotenone, pyrethnun, 
tobacco dusts and other materiab with which 
you are familiar, stick with them; if you en¬ 
counter a new problem, find out what it is and 
adapt your program to it according to the 
latest and most reliable Information. 

Of course, DDT is not the last word. Al¬ 
ready we bear about newer, promising prep¬ 
arations—sabadilla, a non-poisonous (to peo¬ 
ple) vegetable product destructive to squash 
bugs, tarnished plant bugs and some other 
troublesome pests; azobenzenc, recommended 
for use by commercial growers against red 
spider on greenhouse roses; DD mixture, a soil 
fumigant with a long, involved nanae; dinitro 
compounds derived from coal tar products 
and especially useful against apple pests; 666 
(or hexachlqrocyclohexane) still under test, 
especially against various beetles; sodium selcn- 
ate, which, in experimental greenhouses, has 
been takcniinto the system of certain flowering 
plants and rendered them poisonous to red 
spiders, but which is not yet available or safe 
for garden use; and various fluorine, thiocyan¬ 
ate, and cryolite materials with specific proper¬ 
ties^ and possibilities. There is also “Sdp”, 
which is ™led better than any previous spray 
for protecting gladiolus against thrip, and cer¬ 
tain copper compounds said to control the late 
blight of tomatoes, as noted on page 313. 

In the realm of pbnt disease controls, new^ 
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organic mercury compounds (induding valu¬ 
able seed treating dusts) and synthetic organic 
fungicides like the much talked about Fermare, 
are either available, being introduced, or being 
tested so that effective and safe recommenda¬ 
tions can be made regarding them. Good gen¬ 
eral advice about these new and often powerful 
things is offered by Dr. Westcott when she 
compares them to sulfanihmide, penicillin, and 
other drugs highly regarded for curmg human 
ills but to be used intelligently under a physi¬ 
cian’s direction, not promiscuously. In the 
same way, she says, DDT and all such things 
arc munitions to be used carefully, by trained 
experts, or according to their advice as based 
on actual garden tests. 

A helpful protective method that can be 
used by anyone, is the starting of seedlings in 
sphagnum mo» as illustrated on page 318 to 
ptevent losses from the common and destruc¬ 
tive damping-off fungus. In preparing flats 
or pots, leave room above the soil for half an 
inch of sphagnum that has been rubbed through 
a sieve of not more than % In. mesh. Level it 
off, wet it until the moss is uniformly motst, 
then sow the seed thinly and cover it lightly 

GREENHOUSES AND 

Increased outdoor gardening is naturally ac¬ 
companied by greater interest in growing 
plants indoors and under glass; as materials and 
manufacturing activities come back after thdr 
wartime eclipse, new and improved eijuipment 
is appearing, ^me types are suggested in the 
drawings on page 321. More lumber will per¬ 
mit the construction of lath houses which are 
especially useful In regions* of high tempera¬ 
tures and intense sunlight. Ferns, various be¬ 
gonias including the delightful tuberous kinds, 
fuchsias, and many of the more delicate bulb¬ 
ous subjects can be successfully handled when 
the sunlight and the wind’s force arc broken. 
A delightfully cool and invicbg garden house 
or grotto can be made in such a structure by 
hanging pots of ferns, vines and mosses along 
the sides and by building rock gardens or raised 
beds along their base. 

Among the small home greenhouses now ob¬ 
tainable, a good type to start with is a sectional 
model which ts delivered with all the members 
cut and fitted, even to the panes of glass. It 


with more moss or, in the case of very small 
seed, leave it uncovered. The material retains 
moisture well and lessens the need of frequent 
watering, promotes the growth of a dense, 
compact root system, and effectively prevents 
the development of the damping-off organism. 
^9(^ere part of a flat is given the sphagnum 
treaiment and part is handled the usual way, 
and the flat is then exposed to Infection, 
seedlings in the sphagnum sections come 
through well while those b the other areas are 
soon destroyed. If an even thicker layer of 
sphagnum is used, and watered with a weak 
solution of plant food, the seedlings can be 
thinned out and allowed to grow on for some 
time; the moss provides a firm, absorbent mass 
that keeps the plants m good shape despite con¬ 
siderable handling and shippmg and that can 
be cut bto blocks to make setting out simple 
and less of a shock. Another medium for start¬ 
ing seeds and also rootmg cuttings is an ex¬ 
ploded mica product caUed vermiculite and 
marketed under other trade names. Primarily 
an insulatbg material for buUder^ it is being 
quite widely used by both commercial and 
amateur plant growers. 

OTHER STRUCTURES 

can be made as long as desired, and may be set 
up as an mdependent buildmg with two glazed 
ends; with a housed-m section for boiler 
room and work shed, or attached to a dweQtng, 
garage or other structure from which beat can 
be piped. If space is wanted primarily to start 
seedlings b sprmg and perhaps carry over biitf 
hardy plants m pots, an unheated greenhouse 
partly sunk m the ground and glazed only on 
one side, may be entirely satisfactory. All the 
excavatbn needed here Is enough to take the 
walls (of concrete, stone or emder brick), 
and provide for the center walk, and space on 
either side of it for six bches or so of soil. Un** 
der the soil may E>e sand, m which a lead electri¬ 
cal heating element can be laid, or a foot or so 
of stable manure if the spring time hcatbg is 
to be done in the old fashioned hotbed manner. 
The affair should be located, of course, so t he 
glass e3tpansc is to die wutL A small window 
in die north or board side is not essential, btit it 
is an advantage when the weather becomes 
warm enough to make yeDtllation desirable. 
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The basement window hotbed shown at the 
lower left of the illustration is a sort of minia¬ 
ture version of the greenhouse just described^ 
It receives heat from the cellar where the gar¬ 
dener stands in caring for his Hats or pots of 
plants. On extra cmd nights some old rugs 
or burlap mats can be spread over it to give the 
plants additional protection. 

The structure shown at the right below is an 
enclosed propagating bench devised by the 


Cwtor far enough from the top to be safe. A 
lunged cover or door of the same material as 
therpt of the box (plywood* waterproof com¬ 
position board or even lighter material if built 
on a solid wooden frame) prevents loss of heat 
and moisture and maintains uniform condi¬ 
tions. A case six feet long, three feet high, and 
three feet wide can be heated by two 40-watt 
lamps; if it is a foot less in height and width, 
one lamp is sufiGcient. Ordinary light potting 
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U. S. Department of Agriculture in which 
seedlings can be started or cuttings rooted in a 
basement or storeroom. Ordinarily 30- or 40- 
watc fluorescent lamps provide all the light 
necessary* and if the room is not sufficiently 
Warm* a simple heating unit ec]mpped with a 
hotljed or chicken broker thermostat can be 
installed in the :^ce below the 4- to 6-im tray 
of soil or sand in which the seeds are sown or 
the cuttings are rooted. Above the latter is 
sufficient room for the source of light and a re¬ 


soil, sphagnum moes as just described, vermicu- 
hte* or (for propagating only) sharp sand can 
^ used in su^ a case. Desirable stocky growth 
Is promoted by lowering the temperature after 
germi^tlon or rooting occurs; if conditions 
make it necessary to keep the plants in the case 
for mme time, they shomd have plenty of ven¬ 
tilation and receive some plant fo^ in solution. 
Details of construction and operation can be 
obtained from the U, S. Bureau of Plant In¬ 
dustry, Soils and Engineering, Beltsviile, Md. 
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FOR OUTDOOR LIVING AND ENJOYMENT 


Herewith are illustrated two simple types 
of outdoor fireplace, grill or barbecue, referred 
to ea r lie r io tbi.< supplement. They are but 
suggestions, for the size, style and materials 
used are usually decided on according to the 
situation, tbe amoimt to be spent and the skilt 
of the builder. Essential features are a solid 
f^Qundation of stone or concrete; a firebox (or 
fireplace) lined with firebrick for durability; 
some means for msuring satisfactory draft 
(unless the grill is of the simple U-shaped type 
shown at the top of the drawing); a grill or 
griddle with, if possible, a removable cover of 
metal; a chinmey sufficiently high to carry the 
smoke out of the eyes of chef and guests and 
equipped with a slandng smoke shelf and, 
preferably, a damper. If an oven can in¬ 
cluded, it will increase the usefulness of the 
outfit, as will shelves on one or both sides 
where kettles and utensib can be placed. Some¬ 
times one or more openings with doors are 
provided around the base of the fireplace in 
which to keep firewood and the equipment be¬ 
tween feasts. In still more elaborate designs 
walls and benches are carried ofi at each side 
to provide more seating space and partially en¬ 
close the picnic area. 

Describing his method of making the grill 
pictured (as originally shown and described in 
The American Honu of J^y, 1940) Mr. S. 
Minneci said: *T began by digging up a couple 
of small stumps; then the excavation for the 
foundation was made large enough to take a 
fonn made of four 12 in. boards into which the 
concrete was poured as mixed in a steel wheel¬ 
barrow. When the concrete had set, the ash 
pit was built up using common brick. (Hav¬ 
ing never bid brick, I was amazed to find how 
christy dry bricks are and how much it helps 
to wet them.) The iron grate was put in place 
as shown and the firebox and chamber leading 
CO the chimney were lined with firebrick, com¬ 
mon bricks being used for the chimney itself. 
Then the whole structure was faced with 
stones set in concrete to give a pleasing, in¬ 
formal effect, 

’*The selection and fitting of the stones was a 
large part of the job. After experiencing sev- 
er:d ^slides,’ 1 found that I could get better re¬ 
sults by laying a tier of stones all the way 
around, filling the space beween tbe stones and 


bricks with a mixture of broken stone and mor¬ 
tar, and allowing it to set before proceeding 
with the next tier. The smaller, upper steel 
plate is tised for toasting rolls or warming 



dishes while the cegubr cooking surface is in 
use. A removable plate with an insubted han¬ 
dle is placed in front of the firebox to control 
the draft and effect a more tmiform distribu¬ 
tion of heat over the cooking pbte. The mate¬ 
rials used, exclusive of the stones and brick 
(which were salvaged), cost exactly $8.2^, and 
although I had never slung any plaster or con¬ 
crete l^fore 1 started building our fireplace, 1 
completed It in approximately 60 hours of 
work, done mostly in the evenings over a period 
of three weeks,” 

Li the words of another self-taught builder, 
*‘An outdoor firepbee does surprising things to 
family habits—and appetites. One friend telb 
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me for three solid months after he flushed 
his fireplace in the spring, not a single meal was 
cooked indoors, so enthusiastically did his fam¬ 
ily Talc<t to the primitive. . . . llie design may 
be entirely a matter of individual preference. 
A chimney is not necessary; in California, the 
fireplaces that are intended for utihty are really 
mere three sided ^boses* of firebrick witb a grill 


over them. However, a chimney is a conven¬ 
ience, especially in locadons with distinct pre¬ 
vailing winds. . . . Rustic picnic tables, 
bench^ and work tables may be bought and 
added to the home picnic grounds from time 
to time—or the handy man might make them 
at a slight cash outlay. The main consideration 
is to ^ve things comfortable and permanent." 


And that is probably a good note on which to close this brief sum¬ 
mary of recent developments in the gardeimg fidd. Developments 
chat have been devised or adopted as ways In which to make *‘more 
Comfortable and permanent” the whole home setting, through the wise 
employment and the intelligent enjoyment of ‘‘garden magic,” 
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